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CHAPTER I. 

MAYBLOSSOM SOAP. 

"What is your skirt getting like?" asked Evelyn 
cautiously. 

"Rather like a sponge," was Philippa's prompt 
reply. 

"And mine keeps reminding me more and more of 
boiled mushrooms. I wonder if we followed the 
directions all right ? " 

"I do believe it's going to be a failure!" sighed 
Adela, a little disconsolately. 

"Nonsense! " came sharply in a fourth voice, even 
more juvenile than the others; "you're always for 
giving in at once. Things generally come right in the 
end." 

" But will our hands ever come right ? " 

"Hands!" said the other contemptuously, as she 
plumped both of hers back into the basin. 

The room in which the four sisters, with gener- 
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drowned worms." And she held up the dripping 
article to public admiration. 

"What color do you call that, exactly?" asked 
Philippa after a pause. 

"Well, on the packet it calls it 'terra cotta,' but I 
should say it was more like " 

"Mottled dirt," put in Evelyn. 

"They will do for making Sunday bows for the 
dogs, at any rate," decided Philippa, in the brisk tone 
of one accustomed to settle delicate questions. "And 
if our skirts don't turn out good enough for church we 
can use them up as petticoats, you know, which means 
that in any case our afternoon is not wasted." 

"Mud petticoats, at the outside," muttered Evelyn 
to herself. 

" It certainly did say on the paper that canary and 
green made Eau de Nil when combined," Adela pres- 
ently remarked, eyeing her garment a little doubtfully. 
* * And Eau de Nil has been my dream ever since 1 read 
the description of that frock in the Lady's Star.'* 

"And did you think you would find your dream in 
that basin?" laughed Philippa. "There's Spangles 
worrying my lace rosette, Cissy ; box his ears, like a 
good child, please." 

With a nimbleness which spoke of frequent practice 
Cissy rescued the rosette from a half-grown puppy, 
stumbling over another dog in the process, and elicit- 
ing a sharp squall from a third quadruped whose paw 
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she had inadvertently trodden on. There seemed to 
be an endless supply of dogs in the room, with both 
rough and smooth coats, both dry and muddy paws, 
and lying about in various ecstatic attitudes before the 
welcome blaze. 

"Now my dream," began Philippa, when quiet had 
been partially restored, *' would never be an ' Eau de 
Nil ' dress, it wouldn't be a dress at all. If %genie was 
to start out of the floor this moment to ask for my 
commands it is certainly not that I should order him to 
bring.*' 

"What, then?" asked three voices in one breath, 

"A riding-horse," replied Philippa decidedly. " Or if 
not that, then at the very least a pony carriage — some- 
thing that would make one a little more morvable, help 
one to get about and see things and people, instead of 
sticking fast in one spot of the earth." 

"But you would need dresses even to go about in 
a pony carriage," observed Adela, "and smart ones 
too, if you don't want to be laughed at by the people 
you go to see." 

"If the genie really were to come," pensively re- 
marked Cissy, " I know what I should ask for in the 
very first place — chocolate creams." 

"That's because you're a baby. I'm not sure, by 
the by, that I wouldn't have a picture hat before I had 
a Eau de Nil dress." 

"You're both babies I" broke in Evelyn contemp- 
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tuously. "Who'd think of asking a genie for frocks or 
goodies ? That's much too small a thing for his line 
of business. / would never let him off as cheap as 
that. He would have to give me a house and servants, 
and carriage horses, and theatre tickets, and invitations 
to balls, and, in fact, just everything. I would have 
the dresses and goodies, too, of course, but only as 
parts of the whole; nothing but the whole would con- 
tent me." 

Her voice rose as she spoke and broke off with an 
abruptness which betrayed a certain excitement. A 
long silence followed the last words, perhaps every 
one present was dwelling on the visions conjured up 
by the tantalizing speech. 

Adela was the one who spoke first. 

" 1 wonder if we shall ever go to a real ball ? " she 
remarked, with a badly stifled sigh. 

** Not unless a miracle happens," said Evelyn grimly, 
"or Uncle Lugdale takes a fit of generosity, which 
would be the greatest miracle of all." 

"Evelyn, you're in a temper," remarked Philippa 
severely. 

"1 know I am !" burst out Evelyn, whose equanim- 
ity was being sorely tried by the behavior of her 
skirt, and whose eyes were full of sky-blue drops, as 
well as of various damp and limply dangling locks. "1 
always am in a temper when I think of that stingy old 
wretch leaving us to waste our sweetness on the des- 
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ert air of Gilham, when a hundred pounds now and 
then would let us have such oceans of fun, and give 
Adela a chance of being seen, and save us all from 
withering away into old maids, without even knowing 
what it means to have a real good time. It's all very 
well making the best of it, and all that, but you know 
it's hateful to have to eat warmed-up dishes and wear 
turned frocks. You can't pretend that you wouldn't 
prefer to send your skirt to a first-class dyer's rather 
than dabble for an afternoon in a basin, or simply or- 
der a brand-new dress straight from London and make 
a present of the old skirt to Fanny — now, can you, 
Phil ? " 

" It isn't a question of liking," said Philippa, setting 
her small teeth, as she vigorously wrung out the skirt 
just taken from the basin. "It's just got to be done, 
and that's all, and grumbling doesn't mend matters. 
And, as for that, you know you can have my skirt if 
yours doesn't succeed. Can that be the cart already ? " 

Her last words had been mingled with the sound of 
wheels, just distinguishable from the sweep of the 
shower outside. 

" The post! " cried Cissy, hastily wiping her hands 
on the first thing that came to hand, and which hap- 
pened to be a silk necktie of Adela's. '* And it's the 
Lady's Star day ! Oh, I do wonder if they have an- 
swered my question about the proper diet during dis- 
temper ? " I 
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"And there will be the account of the first Draw- 
ing-room," put in Adela eagerly. 

*'And the patterns they promised for the imitation 
stained glass," said Philippa. 

When Cissy reappeared with the post-bag the open- 
ing of it was delayed by a small fight for its posses- 
sion, but the "lint-white lassie " had no idea of being 
baulked of her prize. 

" A letter for the ' Captain,' — here, catch, Phil! *' she 
observed, with one hand tossing over a large and 
rather serious-looking missive to her elder sister, while 
with the other she was already tearing open the pages 
of the beloved family journal. " By the by, the 
' Newt ' wants to know what she's to give us for 
supper." 

" Whatever she likes; Irish stew will do ! — no, to be 
sure, Jabberwock stole the meat this morning. I 
=;uppose we shall have to do with scrambled eggs. 
3ut really, child, if you have done with your ribbons, 
you ought to be practising your piano instead of read- 
ing Lady's Star" 

" Just five minutes of it," pleaded the " child." " Til 
play ever so much better if I know about the dis- 
temper." 

Philippa, engrossed with the strange and unfamiliar- 
looking missive in her hand, forgot to answer. 

"A light and not over-nutritious system of nourish- 
ment is the only suitable one during the course of the 
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malady/' Cissy was declaiming aloud, while Evelyn, 
having possessed herself of the opposite corner of the 
paper, was informing the company that her Majesty's 
first Drawing-room for this year had taken place with 
unusual brilliancy on the 2d inst., and that among 
the toilettes that called for the most attention were to 
be counted those of the Countess of MondiUan, who 
had looked ravishing in 

But here a curiously sharp, short sound made them 
both turn their heads inquiringly. The dogs were 
lying in one big, peacefully hairy mound before the 
fire — ^that sound, therefore, had not come from them 
— indeed it had more resembled a gasp than either a 
yelp or a growl. Could it have been from Philippa ? 
She was sitting stiffly in her chair, bolt upright, and 
with a white face which contrasted strangely with the 
orange-colored fingers in which the open letter was 
visibly trembling. The Mayblossom Soap, it is true, 
on each packet distinctly disclaimed any sinister in- 
tentions with regard to the hands of the amateur 
dyers, and possibly after a liberal application of more 
commonplace soap this might yet turn out to be true, 
but so far the effect was decidedly more picturesque 
than conventional. 

"Merciful goodness! What is it, Captain ?" asked 
Cicely abruptly, forgetting all about the distemper 
diet. "You look awfully bad. Are you going to 
faint?" 
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"What's the matter with that letter?" inquired 
Evelyn, eyeing her sister seriously. "Why are you 
looking at it as though it was going to bite ? It can't 
be any bad news, because we haven't got " 

"No, it isn't bad news exactly," said Philippa, 
slowly turning her scared eyes upon her sisters. " It 
is— it is— well, I do believe it's the genie 1 " 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HISTORY OF A REPUBUC. 



The Vennings presented the somewhat rare spec- 
tacle of a family without a head, or at any rate what 
is generally accepted as such. Mr. Venning, one of 
those genial but unsuccessful artists who seem to 
possess the talent for everything except that of get- 
ting on, had married late in life, not having intended 
to marry at all, but being seized with pity at the for- 
lorn situation of a young person whom a dying friend 
had recommended to his care. The friend had been 
an old college companion, and his daughter had re- 
markably blue eyes, and on the whole it seemed the 
simplest thing to the generously uncalculating painter 
to give her his name, although during the ten years 
that his conjugal life lasted he remained in truth mar- 
ried more to his unattained ideals than to his actual 
companion. Whether he had done her much good 
by marrying her was an open question, for when at 
the end of those ten years overwork carried him off, 
she was left with four children, all girls, of whom the 
eldest had just passed her ninth birthday, and there- 
fore had five people to provide for instead of one. 

A little, grey, old, thick-walled cottage standing in 
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a breezy upland pasture region, miles from every- 
where — "ten miles from a leg of mutton," as some- 
body had once defined it — ^and with only a small piece 
of high-hedged garden belonging to it, was all that 
the economies of a lifetime had brought to Mr. Ven- 
ning. Here the widow now shut herself up, in order 
to devote herself exclusively to the education of her 
daughters, and to try and live on a few thousand 
pounds that still remained in the bank. She had 
begun life by being a governess, and now she became 
a governess again, but was not able to "finish" more 
than the eldest of the four, and even this imperfectly, 
since she had broken down under the weight of anx- 
iety and strain before Philip pa was quite seventeen. 
The relations on both sides being scarce, and Fate not 
seeming to point out any one particular person whose 
duty it would be to assume the guardianship of the 
orphans, they had ended, to all intents and purposes, 
by doing without a guardian. One spinster cousin of 
their father's had indeed, soon after Mrs. Venning's 
demise, offered to live with her nieces, but at the end 
of only a fortnight's stay had fled back to her modest 
town lodging and her orderly habits, finding the at- 
mosphere of Gilham Cottage too unconventional for 
her old-maidish tastes. Mrs. Venning had been of 
Irish extraction, and although there had been nothing 
Irish about her but her name, since she had taken 
completely after a gentle, fair-haired English mother, 
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it seemed as though the strain of Celtic blood had 
burst out again with curious unanimity in her four 
children, not in looks so much as in temperament. 
The noisiness, want of method, and general unrest of 
the Gilham household, had, at any rate, been too much 
for Miss Amberley's nerves; upon which Philippa de- 
cided that since she was "grown-up" there could be 
no earthly difficulty about taking charge both of her- 
self and of her sisters — indeed, had not her dying 
mother recommended them to her care? — a decision 
with which it did not happen to be any one's interest 
to interfere, and which accordingly was allowed to 
stand. Taking care of her sisters also implied com- 
pleting their education; but Philippa, nothing daunted, 
set about her task, and with the occasional assistance 
of the village schoolmistress actually accomplished it 
in a sort of way, although not exactly in the one most 
generally received. 

Yet, despite the large blanks in their knowledge, 
their distinctly unconventional manners and unneces- 
sarily vigorous expressions, the Venning girls were in 
no danger of ever becoming "second-rate," perhaps be- 
cause of having from babyhood imbibed the elements 
of good taste from their cultured father and their 
gently refined mother, or perhaps simply because of 
their isolation. If they talked slang, it was their own 
family slang — very much their own, uncontaminated 
by intercourse with the outer WPrld, as innocent of 
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any relationship to fashionable society jargon as to the 
cockney vocabulary. And if they gave names to 
everybody and everything, the habit sprang only from 
an innate sense of the humorous as well as of the 
picturesque, and from a certain impatient cast of mind 
w^hich was common to them all, and pushed them to 
cram their meaning into concrete expressions, in order 
to "get on quicker,'* as Cissy put it. 

It might be thought that life in this peculiarly for- 
lorn spot, with no neighborhood to speak of, and no 
money to make the enjoyment of such neighborhood 
possible, even if it had existed, must have been almost 
as bad as penal servitude to four young creatures well 
supplied with the instincts of their age and of their 
sex. Thanks, however, to excellent health and an ap- 
parently inexhaustible fund of high spirits, existence 
was not only tolerable, but probably — and despite an 
occasional burst of rebellion on the part of Evelyn — 
not much duller than that of many votaries of fashion. 
Constant occupation of an extremely miscellaneous 
sort kept down discontent, just as the mutual friction 
of four by no means sleepy wits guarded against stag- 
nation, the common bone of isolation. Grumbling, 
therefore, was a thing almost unknown in the repub- 
lic, the one thing in fact which Philippa had no pa- 
tience with. With this one exception the "Captain" 
did not hold the reins of authority very tightly, al- 
though whenever it came to any serious decision, she 
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generally managed to get herself obeyed, just as it 
never occurred to any one to question her absolute 
right of disposal with regard to the hundred and 
twenty pounds which arrived in half-yearly instal- 
ments from the bank. It will therefore be seen that 
the republic was not without a rudimentary form of 
government, although, to say the truth, the repre- 
sentative of this government was not by any means 
the most methodical or prudent of the company, and 
did not necessarily direct it infallibly in the ways of 
wisdom. Despite her authoritative position it was 
perhaps Philippa who abandoned herself most entirely 
to the different forms of "fun "known at Gilham, 
except at such times when a sudden sense of responsi- 
bility would descend upon her, urging her to review 
her ways. From these moments resulted violent fits 
of housewifely virtues, such as tidiness or economy, 
and which urged her to spend whole afternoons in 
putting cupboards into order, or mending linen, or 
even had been known to make her keep accounts, 
although this last-named practice had never been of 
long duration. At the end of a week of conscientious 
effort the entries had generally come to something like 
this :— 

Salt 2>^d. 

Matches 6d. 

Lost account of loth. 
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After which the financial system of the house was 
left to Fate for a while, as indeed were a good many 
other things in that house. Not that she ever forgot 
her mother's dying charge, but that she thought she 
was fulfilling it by always taking for herself the small- 
est portion of everything that was agoing, and by giv- 
ing up her share of the most ordinary comforts. To 
sacrifice herself as far as was possible seemed much 
the simplest way of accomplishing her trust, and as 
yet she had not discovered that there might be a better 
one. 

Philippa's leading spirit it generally also was who 
guided the others in what was designated in the 
family language as "experiments," and which con- 
sisted in almost everything from the concoction of 
new hat trimmings to the whitewashing of the lobby 
with their own hands. The whole range of house 
decoration was covered by these "experiments," for 
they had no idea of sitting down quietly to bare walls 
and middle-class furniture. Evelyn had inherited 
some of her father's talent, just as they all in different 
degrees partook of his artistic tastes, and in their 
abundant leisure they had found ways and means of 
beautifying their small residence, in a rude and primi- 
tive way, it is true, and one that was the despair of 
the long-suflfering Fanny, who was forever sweeping 
up remains of moss and throwing away bunches of 
half-withered flowers, and then being scolded for 
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having thrown them away, until she had arrived at 
not daring to touch even a rotten toadstool which she 
might chance to find on the drawing-room table, or a 
dead crow discovered in the corner of the miscellane- 
ous workshop known as the "studio," for fear of its 
being one of the young ladies' most cherished models. 

To make their drawing-room look "like that of 
other people" was their ambition, yet despite the 
trouble they gave themselves to turn packing-cases into 
the regulation ottomans, without which they believed 
that no self-respecting drawing-room could exist, or 
to drape in the most fashionable style the stains in the 
wallpaper, with the remnants of their mother's only 
dinner-dress, the room would not become conven- 
tional. It was all intended to deceive, of course, to 
throw dust in the eyes of the very few and far be- 
tween visitors who ever found their way to Gilham, 
but it generally failed in its effect, and this principally 
because the secret was blurted out before the end of 
the visit. How was it possible to resist the temptation 
of telling the parson's daughter that the footstool she 
had her foot on was really an old hat-box covered 
with the lining of Evelyn's last winter jacket, or to in- 
form the doctor's wife that the flower vases she had 
just been admiring so much were empty mustard pots 
decorated with gutta-percha medallions ? 

What with these " experiments " and the long 
rambles on the downs to collect new treasures, and 
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the drives in the indispensable donkey-cart, and what 
with the society of some half-dozen dogs of miscel- 
laneous breeds but engaging characters, Gilham could 
not be said to be a depressing abode. But for all that 
youth will have its rights, and no amount of good 
humor could quite stifle the yearnings that occasion- 
ally troubled the breast of the resolute Philippa. The 
Lady's Star did much to keep these yearnings alive. 
It was the one piece of luxury they allowed them- 
selves, their one channel of communication with a 
more fashionable world, the silken thread that con- 
nected them with their luckier fellow-sisters. The 
Lady's Star was the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
all who lived within the walls of Gilham, the family 
oracle, not only on the fashion of the self-fabricated 
frocks, but of kitchen recipes, of gardening, as well as 
hygienic questions, and of many other things as well. 
It was here they had learned the way of fabricating 
majolica vases out of putty and melted sealing-wax, 
and of utilizing gilded copper-beans and varnished 
bobbins in the most highly decorative manner. Ac- 
cording to the Lady's Star there was not so much as 
empty matchboxes or the stones of the cherries you 
ate which could not be pressed into the service of 
house decoration. In these columns it was, too, that 
the dazzled girls read of entertainments which made 
their hearts beat and their mouths water. Here they 
got by heart the names of all the leaders of fashion, 
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and caught glimpses of such mysteries as ''hand- 
painted buttons" or** picture hats." And then, be- 
sides the delight of the questions and answers, there 
was the chance of making some advantageous ex- 
change, for the Lady's Star had an exchange column 
just as it had everything else. It is true that as yet 
they had not been particularly successful in this latter 
department. Their first experience had turned upon 
a sealskin jacket that was offered for a * * well-bred 
collie puppy." There were two collie puppies on the 
premises when this tempting offer appeared, and after 
a severe mental struggle it was decided to part with 
the handsomest of the two in order to provide Adela, 
who was always the one to feel the cold most, with 
the much-required winter garment. Tears rained 
plentifully on Jabberwock's rather rough coat, as 
Cicely with her own hands combed his locks for the 
journey, but the thought that he was going to a more 
luxurious home where there would probably be more 
bones a-going, as well as of the sensation that he must 
certainly cause there, helped to soften the parting. 
And he did cause a sensation, though not exactly of 
the sort expected. He began by eating up his address 
on the way, which somewhat delayed the identifi- 
cation, but no sooner had this taken place than he 
was back again at Gilham accompanied by an indig- 
nant note in which some extremely cutting remarks 
were made concerning his pedigree, and which caused 
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him to be welcomed to his old home with a mixture 
of humiliation and relief. 

Another time the description of an "Iris" cooking 
machine on which you could apparently cook a dinner 
of four courses for six people within twenty minutes 
had proved too enticing to be resisted, but by the time 
it had exploded twice, singing off Fanny's (alias 
**The Newt*') eyelashes, and all but putting out her 
eyes, it was too late to reclaim the landscape of their 
father's which they had given in exchange, and noth- 
ing but a lengthy and sarcastic correspondence ensued. 
No, it could not be said that they had been exception- 
ally lucky so far, but hope, which springs eternal in 
the human breast, was particularly hard to kill at Gil- 
ham, and no one seriously doubted that some day the 
Exchange Column was going to bring them a grand 
catch. 

Of course it was the family oracle who was likewise 
responsible for the Mayblossom Soap, which brings 
us back again to the stormy March afternoon on which 
the dyeing operations were taking place, and to the 
letter which the evening post had brought. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A COUNCIL OF WAR. 

**The genie?" said Evelyn, in answer to Philippa's 
mysterious exclamation. "-What do you mean ex- 
actly?" 

Philippa, with flying breath and rising color, was 
again going over the letter, while the others, oblivious 
of the Lady's Star, stood watching her, more in alarm 
than in hope. 

**I mean that— let me see — yes, that Uncle Lugdale 
is dead, and that he has left us a thousand pounds." 

"I don't believe it! " said Evelyn quickly. 

** Neither do I, quite; but it's written here quite 
plainly — a thousand pounds each — in order that " 

** Each?** came in a piercing shriek from Cissy, 
while Adela had to sit down suddenly, feeling that her 
legs were trembling under her. 

''Yes, each." 

**But that makes four thousand pounds," remarked 
Adela, in a low tone of awe. 

** It seems to. I don't understand it at all. There is 
something said about giving us a chance of either 
finding a husb^Jind or going to the dogs — something in 
the wording of the will. Uncle Lugdale always was 

27 
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a little cracked, of course, and he certainly had 
money." 

"Then, perhaps, it's true, after all," remarked 
Evelyn slowly, and the four pairs of bewildered eyes 
looked at each other with a dawning light in the very 
depth of their bewilderment. 

"And if it is true, then that means we are quite 
rich," said Cissy. 

"My picture hat!" cried Adela, with a sudden, joy- 
ful recollection. "Now 1 shall be able to have it! " 

"And my chocolate creams! Won't I just stuff with 
them ! " 

And Adela and Cissy fell speechless into each other's 
arms. 

"Please try not to be an idiot. Cissy," said Evelyn, 
who, on the whole, seemed to have kept the steadiest 
head. "It's more important, surely, that ^e shan't 
be forced to make our own frocks any longer." 

"Nor to dye them either," put in Philippa. 

As she spoke, her eyes fell on the damp lilac skirt 
that hung limply over a chair back. A flash passed 
over her face, and before she had quite realized what 
she meant to do, she had sprung to her feet, and seiz- 
ing the woebegone-looking garment, had flung it full 
into the centre of the blazing fire. After which she 
sat down again, feeling considerably better. 

A sharp hiss of coals, a cry from Cissy, a brief mo- 
ment of stupefaction, and then — without a word of 
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comprehension being necessary, and amid inarticulate 
cries of mingled triumph and delight, diversified by 
the spluttering of the fire and the barking of the 
startled dogs — the terra-cotta ribbons, the Eau de Nil 
skirt, and various other many-colored articles followed 
in the wake of the first holocaust. As the flame 
gained the upper hand of the inimical moisture, the 
sisters sank down on to the nearest seats, laughing 
excitedly, and with dancing eyes. 

Presently Evelyn felt able to speak. 

"But what are we going to do, besides burning 
these rags ? When are we to have the money, and 
will it be paid to us at all ? Won't some horrid trus- 
tee keep it locked up till we're all of age ? " 

"No, that's just it. Read the letter; and there's a 
copy of the will too. Uncle Lugdale has stipulated 
that we're to have the entire disposal. He says it's at 
our age that one enjoys money most." 

"How nice of him!" said Cissy fervently. "And 
how I wish I could feel a little bit sorry for his 
dying!" 

"But what are we going to do?" urged Evelyn, 
some ten minutes later, when both letter and will had 
been read and commented on by everybody in turn. 
" We ought to make plans. Of course we must have 
some big change. Shah we make a voyage, or give a 
garden party, or refurnish the house, or live in another 
house, or what ? " 
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"Time enough to decide that to-morrow," said 
Philippa, putting on what Cissy called her "responsi- 
ble air." "It would be imprudent not to sleep over 
whatever resolves we may take. For to-night let us 
think only of duly celebrating the event. Child, you 
may tell the * Newt ' to give us marmalade to supper, 
and to open a box of anchovies. By the by, I'm not 
sure that there's marmalade enough to go all round, 
but I don't a bit mind doing without. I suppose " — 
here the "responsible air" began to give way to a 
very expressive gleam in the corners of the grey eyes 
— "that it would be disrespectful to Uncle Lugdale's 
memory if I were to play a waltz ? " 

In the end the waltz was omitted, but even without 
its help, and what with excited discussions and the 
liveliness of the dogs, who, infected by that of their 
betters, had abandoned themselves to a form of in- 
sanity known in the family language as "spirits of 
madness," what with the marmalade, the anchovies 
and the brilliant illumination of the rooms — Philippa 
has caused all the lamps in the house to be lit, for 
what was the use of economizing petroleum when 
you had four thousand pounds waiting for you ? — the 
evening closed in quite tumultuously enough, the only 
regret being that Cissy's suggestion about drinking 
Uncle Lugdale's health in the only bottle of claret at 
present on the premises, could not logically be 
adopted. 
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Next morning every one came down rather late, and 
looking much quieter than when they parted. Wild 
exhilaration had made way to strained expectation. 
Every one felt that as yesterday had been the day of 
rejoicings, so to-day must be the day of decisions. 
Instinctively ail eyes turned towards Philippa, and the 
" Captain's " face, as she sat at the head of the break- 
fast table, made it clear that she had something to say. 
But it was apparently too weighty to be said here and 
now, for in answer to a question of Cissy's she merely 
shook her head and remarked, ''Afterwards," in atone 
that was almost solemn. Under the impression of 
that "afterwards" breakfast was hurried through al- 
most in silence, and when Philippa, rising from her 
untouched egg, said: ''I am going to speak to the 
' Newt ' about dinner, please wait for me in the draw- 
ing-room," every one felt that the suspense could not 
have been borne much longer. 

When ten minutes later Philippa, still with that im- 
penetrable expression of face, entered the drawing- 
rooni, she found the audience grouped about the fire- 
place in a state of badly suppressed excitement. The 
place of honor — her father's old armchair, which had 
been re-stuflfed with hay only a fortnight ago — had 
been reserved for her; Evelyn and Adela were perched 
side by side on the primitive ottoman, while Cissy 
crouched upon the hat-box footstool. From out of a 
frame cunningly composed of cones and acorns, Mrs. 
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Venning's picture, painted by her artist-husband, 
gazed, care-worn and haggard, upon the group, as 
though the mother were yearning to put in her word 
to the conference preparing between these four un- 
guided young things, whom she had left so reluctantly 
to the cold mercies of the world, but alas 1 the canvas 
lips could not move! A grateful group they made in- 
deed for a mother's eye to rest upon, but alasl again, 
the canvas eyes could not see! 

Yesterday's gale had blown away all the clouds, 
and a pale but steady sunshine illuminated the four fair 
heads now in such close proximity, and brought out 
both the likenesses and the differences in the four sets of 
features. In this illumination Philippa's light brown 
head looked almost golden; a small, compact, spirited 
head it was, remarkably well poised, with grey eyes 
that seemed accustomed to command, finely but darkly- 
pencilled eyebrows, and a delicately aquiline nose. 
With her tall, somewhat too thin figure and well- 
marked gestures, she was perhaps more striking than 
really beautiful, yet undoubtedly she bore off the palm 
of good looks over Evelyn, who was generally ac- 
counted — by herself as well as others — as the plain 
one of the family, although in many other families 
her deep, golden hair and large, blue-grey eyes might 
possibly have made her the beauty. Her features were 
certainly somewhat heavier than those of her sisters, 
her nose somewhat blunter, her figure squarer; but, 
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for all that, her vivid coloring would have stood 
her in good stead anywhere else than just between 
Philippa and Adela. For, about Adela there could 
be no question that she was the beauty of the family. 
Not only had her pure golden hair hit off the 
exact right shade in the scale of colors presented by 
the sisters, not only had she the most regular features 
of the four, the most exquisite complexion, the 
bluest eyes, the most perfect figure, but there was 
about her every movement an inherent, dreamy grace 
which none of them could equal, and which the al- 
most savage seclusion in which she lived had fostered 
rather than suppressed. She was likewise accounted 
to be the delicate one of the family, although in many 
another family she might have stood for the robust 
one, just as Evelyn elsewhere might have had a chance 
of being considered good-looking. The reputation of 
her delicacy rested chiefly on the fact of her having had 
whooping-cough as a child, and on her being the only 
one of the four apt to catch cold if she sat for very 
long in wet shoes and stockings. 

About Cissy's looks there is not much to say as yet. 
It has already been remarked that her hair was almost 
"lint- white," but a pair of keen though pale blue 
eyes, and an impertinent little snub-nose quite robbed 
the face of the insipidity which the washed-out 
coloring might imply. 

"The first thing,*' said Philippa, looking round 
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at her audience," is to be quite sure what we 
want." 

" To have a good time, of course," remarked the 
" child," promptly. ** That is what we want." 

"Yes, but there are different sorts of good times. 
Do we want to have a rather better time all our lives 
than we have been having till now, or do we want to 
have a very good time for only a few years ? "^ 

"But surely with four thousand pounds," ventured 
Adela, "we ought to be able to have a much better 
time all our lives, and not only a rather better one ? " 

"That's because you haven't calculated. I have 
got it all down here," and she pulled a paper from her 
pocket. "Four thousand pounds at three and a half 
per cent. — and that is what everybody says one usually 
gets — means just a hundred and forty pounds; to- 
gether with what we have already got that makes two 
hundred and sixty. Of course, we could live very 
comfortably on that, and have a better servant and lots 
of frocks, but the question is, who is to see them ? 
Even if we buy a pony carriage, where are we to 
drive to with it ? Where is the ballroom in which we 
are to wear our ball dresses ? One can't afford a Lon- 
don season on an income of two hundred and sixty 
pounds — I'm almost sure of that." 

This sounded so business-like that she was looked at 
with a little awe. Generally it was Evelyn who was 
the best at figures. 
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''Then must we always remain at Gilham ?" asked 
Cissy in sudden depression. "That would be too 
much agony!" 

"I did not say that. It is true that we cannot 
afford a London season on two hundred and sixty 
pounds, but there is no reason why we should not 
afford it on four thousand." 

"What do you mean?" came the breathless ques- 
tion. 

"You have thought of something, Phil?" said 
Evelyn, speaking for the first time, and looking at 
her elder sister keenly. 

"Yes, I have. I have been thinking all night, and 
this seems to me the best way, but it is something 
that is only possible if we are all agreed." 

**Oh, do fire away!" exclaimed Cissy, quivering 
with impatience. " Life is too short for so many ex- 
planations; we'll explode if you're not quick!" 

" Well, it is this. If, instead of living on the interest 
of our four thousand pounds, we were boldly to attack 
the capital, we would not need to remain at Gilham. 
It would not last for many years, of course, but they 
are the best years of our life. Even in London I don't 
see how we could possibly spend more than a thou- 
sand a year, which means that we would have four 
years of constant enjoyment before us — four whole 
London seasons, during which it is almost impossible 
that one of us should not marry. We are none of us 
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bad-looking, and none of us idiots, and we have one 
real beauty among us — you needn't blush, Ada, I am 
only stating a fact. Is it reasonable to suppose that, 
with fair opportunities, we shall remain old maids ? 
And if only one of us marries decently, then it is all 
right, for of course she will look after the others. In- 
deed it seems to me that Uncle Lugdale must have had 
some such idea in his head when he made his will ; 
why else should he have left it to us so uncondition- 
ally ? And how can we be wrong in carrying out his 
intentions ? That is my view of the case, and now I 
should like to hear yours." 

No one had moved during this speech, and ap- 
parently no one had breathed. Now Cissy, springing 
to her feet, clapped her hands sharply and sat down 
again in silence, though obviously choking with ex- 
citement. 

Adela stirred uneasily. "It is very tempting," she 
said wistfully, **but is it not a little imprudent? The 
two hundred and sixty pounds would last all our lives, 
you know, and that is a great deal of money, too." 

" You never have any 'go ' in you," muttered Cissy, 
while Evelyn said nothing, but sat quite still, staring 
straight in front of her with a curiously fixed gaze. 

" But that certainly is not what Uncle Lugdale had 
in his mind," objected Philippa. ** He speaks ex- 
pressly of our finding husbands, so of course he meant 
us to have chances, and I must say I do think we owe 
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some deference to his wishes. There are no chances 
at Gilham. If we sit on here for ten years longer there 
will be no ball given within reach." 

** If Swanmere was bought there might be a ball 
given there," suggested Adela. Swanmere was the 
one big house of the neighborhood, so big that it had 
ruined its former possessors, and for a dozen years 
past had frightened off every new candidate. '* Miss 
Grey said the other day that there was a new buyer in 
the wind." 

'* There always is a new buyer in the wind, and yet 
it is never bought. It was so before we came here, 
and probably it will go on being so after we are dead. 
It's not on Swanmere you must count for wearing 
your Eau de Nil dress." 

** But supposing none of us marry ?" 

** Then we shall be exactly as well off as we were 
at this time yesterday. The thing really isn't a bit 
imprudent when you look at it closely. We shall al- 
ways, in any case, have our present income to fall 
back upon, since we can't touch that, and in the mean- 
time we will have had a real good time, and have 
* enough things to talk about to last us the rest of 
our lives. Ah, I have thought of all that," and she 
looked round triumphantly. "What do you say, 
Evelyn?" 

"I say you are right," said Evelyn, raising a pair of 
brilliantly shining eyes to her sister's face. "It's a 
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lottery perhaps, but I'm quite ready to stake my share 
in it. There are ever so many chances in our favor. 
I've just been making a sum ; we are four of us, and 
we shall have four seasons ; counting each of us and 
each season as a matrimonial chance ; that makes six- 
teen matrimonial chances. I quite agree to everything, 
except the coming back to the hundred and twenty 
pounds, and ail these shams " — ^she looked round al- 
most contemptuously at the contrivances they had all 
been so proud of, beholding them with different eyes 
already. Rather than that I would propose to a man 
myself — one with money of course. I always told 
you that I meant to take the first good offer that came 
my way." 

**0h, Evelyn!" cried Adela aghast. 

*' Do you mean to say that you take her seriously ?" 
calmly remarked Philippa. 

"Just let us get to London quickly, and you'll soon 
see whether Tm serious." 

** We can't get to London unless every one is agreed, 
and Ada has not decided yet. Have you reflected, 
Ada?" 

"As if with her looks one required to reflect I " burst 
out Evelyn. *' Put me in her skin and I'd have a duke 
in a week. She's only got to look in the glass and im- 
agine that her brown winsey is Eau de Nil satin, with 
a bunch of water-lilies on the shoulder, and the long 
grass all trailing over her arm " — Evelyn half shut her 
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eyes after the fashion of an artist who is composing a 
picture — "and one single lily shining in her hair, and 
all the people that are mentioned in the Lady's Star 
looking on; and then let her pretend that she wants to 
remain at Gilham!" 

On Adela's sensitive face the delicate color was 
spreading as the vision of herself rose before her; a 
radiant light chased the cloud of doubt from the blue 
eyes. 

*' I don't want to remain at Gilham," she murmured, 
in a mixture of confusion and pleased anticipation. 

''Then there only remains the 'Child,'" said 
Philippa, " and I suppose I needn't ask her. Oh, girls, 
Uncle Lugdale couldn't have chosen a better time of 
the year to die in ; town is not even full yet. Have 
you realized that we are still in time to make our entry 
this very season? Wasn't it just sweet of him to 
stipulate that we should not wear mourning for him ? 
Not that we should have done so in any case, but still 
it was nice." 

The gravity was quite gone from Philippa's face by 
this time, her eyes were beginning to dance in spite of 
herself. 

"This season!" 

There was another exchange of almost startled 
glances. The nearness of so much delight seemed al- 
most terrible. Cissy alone seemed, in her turn, to 
have fallen into a fit of abstraction. 
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'* Why do you suppose that you need not ask me ? ** 
she inquired with unexpected seriousness. 

"Surely you don't mean to say that you're not 
agreed ? " 

** I am agreed, but under one condition." 

"Speak out, child!" 

"That I, too, shall go to balls." 

"Of course you shall — in time." 

" No, not in time — this very season. Look here. 
Captain, I've got to be counted with too. I'm not go- 
ing to sit at home like a baby, while you're dancing 
and having no end of fun." 

"But, Cissy," exclaimed Philippa in distress, "that 
is impossible! You're not even sixteen; you would 
look absurd in a ball dress. Next season, perhaps, and 
even this year there will be lots of fun for you with- 
out going to balls — the theatres and the Zoo, and 
walks in the Park." Whereupon Evelyn and Ada, 
chiming in, proceeded to enumerate all the delights 
that a sojourn in the capital affords to adolescents, but 
without producing any effect on Cissy's stiff-necked 
resolution. Untempted by any of the bribes offered, 
she stood manfully to her guns, squarely declaring 
that unless she were taken at full grown-up value she 
would not put her thousand pounds into the venture. 
For just a few minutes Philippa felt a little staggered. 
She had never heard of the possibility of going to a 
real ball at fifteen and a half, such a proceeding seemed 
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to be against all the rules of society, either as she 
knew them by tradition or as taught by the Lady's 
Star. But the leader of the republic was not one to 
shrink from bold measures. Cissy's withdrawal from 
the plan would complicate matters in many ways. 
The ' ' Child " was tall for her age, clothes can do a 
great deal, and, after all, no one would be likely to 
look up her baptismal register — these and other reflec- 
tions led to the decision that in consideration of her 
riches the question of her years would be waived. 

"Without that Evelyn's sum about the sixteen 
chances would have come all wrong,** grinned Cissy. 
And Evelyn humbly admitted her error. 

From that moment there remained only the details 
to fix. 

"The first thing we need is a chaperon,*' said Phil- 
ippa, with a captain's eagle eye for the exigencies of 
the situation. In spite of her independent position 
she was so little of a revolted daughter that the possi- 
bility of dispensing with an appendage, which accord- 
ing to some people will soon be as obsolete as a dodo's 
egg, did not even occur to her. The ideas of pro- 
priety of these scatter-brained young things were, if 
anything, rather of the old-fashioned and rigid sort. 

"Let's advertise for one in the Lady's Star/* sug- 
gested Evelyn. " 'Wanted a respectable elderly lady 
with good references, and — 
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*'She won't come," objected Adela. "She had 
quite enough of us last time." 

** Whiskers" was the name they had given the 
spinster aunt who had once made a short and troubled 
stay at Gilham. She owed her appellation not to any 
suspicion of hairyness on either lip or cheek, but be- 
cause the girls had detected in her a likeness to a cer- 
tain personage of ** Alice in Wonderland " — they were 
great in detecting likenesses — whose distracted appeal 
to his ears and whiskers **had caught "the family's 
fancy. 

"We'll talk her over," said Philippa confidently. 
" We'll first just invite her on a visit, without saying 
a word of our idea, and once we've got her here we'll 
bamboozle her into it. She'll want a little training, 
too, 1 fancy, and a good deal of dressing up; but 
we'll manage that. I'll write to her at once. And 
there will be other letters to write too. Of course 
we'll have most of our frocks to buy in London, but 
we must have something proper to arrive in. I vote 
for Greenfern. I had better write for patterns to- 
day." 

She said it as carelessly as she could, but the sisters 
almost blushed with the pure excitement of the 
thought. Nothing seemed to bring the reality of their 
changed fortunes so near to them as the fact that they 
were actually in a position to order travelling dresses 
from the great, the almighty Greenfern, who hitherto 
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had been to them but a bright, particular star, to be 
worshipped at a distance. 

When a quarter of an hour later the council dis- 
persed Philippa had entirely succeeded in persuading 
herself, as well as her sisters, that their decision not 
only was not foolish, but even that it would have been 
almost wrong to leave the so obvious intention of the 
testator unfulfilled. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ARMING FOR THE FRAY. 

If the immortal part of Uncle Lugdale was in a posi- 
tion to watch the doings of Gilham, and supposing 
that the immortals have hands to rub, it is not improb- 
able that in these days he was rubbing them hard. 
Those who knew him best were the slowest to believe 
in the unmixed benevolence of the intention which 
stood behind the legacy. He had always teen a little 
cracked, as Philippa said, and he had some reason for 
looking askance at the quartette of nieces, of whom he 
knew that they existed somewhere in an out-of-the- 
way cottage. He had been not only their mother's 
first cousin, but also her rejected suitor, long before 
her meeting with Mr. Venning, and long before the 
idea of taking charge of her forlorn existence had oc- 
curred to that gentleman, it had occurred to him. But, 
curiously enough, the wealthy cousin had not found in 
her eyes the favor with which the middle-aged painter 
had subsequently met. Perhaps his eccentricities had 
frightened her off, or perhaps it was only that she had 
become less hard to please later on, when years of 
polite but not less real servitude had done their work. 
Whichever way it was Mr. Lugdale had never forgiven 
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her his rejection, and even as a married man with 
children of his own had continued to bear a grudge to 
his ungrateful cousin. It was when he felt his end 
approaching that he remembered the existence of 
those four unknown nieces, and, half in memory of 
former days, half in deliberate malice, decided to 
''give them a chance." That at their age and in their 
unguided position they would make a mess of the 
chance seemed highly probable, but the thought was 
no deterrent — quite the contrary. He was convinced 
that to put money into young people's hands was the 
surest way of making them lose their heads, and on 
his very sick-bed he chuckled at the idea of the curse 
in disguise of a benefit which he had allotted them. 
Hence his stipulation as to their being given full com- 
mand of the money. If they had sense enough to 
keep their heads, so much the better for them; he had 
no objection to running the risk of doing them good 
instead of harm, principally because he did not think 
the risk was great; if they had not the sense, so much 
the worse; and having added the clause to his will 
Mr. Lugdale felt as though he had paid off a debt to 
Fate. 

But for all that his memory was being daily blessed 
at Gilham, where a hundred things were continually 
proclaiming his munificence. The patterns from 
Greenfern had arrived, travelling hats had been written 
for, a flat had been advertised for. The money was 
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announced for the fifteenth, and to-day Miss Amber- 
ley, having yielded in some astonishment to a pressing 
invitation, had arrived on what she supposed was to 
be a passing visit. '*We have urgent need of your 
advice," Philippa had written, perhaps not with unim- 
peachable truthfulness, since it was her person they 
required and not in the least her advice, and Miss Am- 
berley, having very rarely been asked for advice and 
generally having none to give, was proportionately 
flattered by the appeal, and reluctantly allowed herself 
to be lured from her snug little town nest. 

The idea had been to break the news to her gently 
and by degrees, not letting her know their actual plans 
until after a few days, when she had got a little more 
used to her surroundings. But it was obviously im- 
possible to keep to this programme. The evidences 
of some great change impending were visible every- 
where; the patterns that littered the piano, the trades- 
men's" letters lying about the room, the very profusion 
of buttered toast at tea proclaimed that some revolu- 
tion was in preparation, and more loudly still was it 
proclaimed by the four beaming faces, the sparkling 
eyes, the laughing lips with which she found herself 
surrounded. To hold one's tongue in face of her be- 
wildered glances of inquiry would have required an 
expenditure of self-control that could only be called 
wasteful, and the end of it was that before the last 
piece of buttered toast was gone she had been put into 
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possession of the outlines of the situation, the details 
of which were, however, carefully kept from her. It 
had been agreed, upon reflection, that it was better only 
to talk in general of an inheritance, which she might 
suppose as large as she liked, for fear that knowing 
exactly how matters stood, she should rouse herself to 
a determined opposition. She was told that they had 
become rich — most decidedly rich, that they were de- 
termined to go to London— and then they stopped and 
looked at each other, wondering if it was too early to 
say more. 

To judge from Miss Amberley's expression she had 
had quite enough for the present. The chronically 
startled appearance, which had made some one once 
observe that she looked "like a white rabbit in a 
funk,*' was used to becoming acute in moments like 
this. In reality the expression dated only from the 
period of her first visit to Gilham three years ago, but 
it had never quite left her face since, having appareiWy 
felt too much at home there to retreat, and, in truth, 
according almost comically well with her rather wide- 
open, light grey eyes, round face and yellowish white 
hair, that was parted in the middle of her head and 
combed smoothly over what used to be known as 
"hair rolls" — a species of thin sausage, composed 
either of horsehair or of stuffed silk or cotton, accord- 
ing to the wealth of the wearer. Miss Amberley's 
were of cotton filled with wadding, and if they aided 
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in accentuating her likeness to a rabbit, it could only be 
to one of the lop-eared race. She was a wonderfully 
well-meaning person, who had never done either any 
harm or any good to anybody during her life of some 
fifty odd years — the former through inclination, the 
latter through want either of opportunity or of energy. 
Of what she did not know she was a little mistrustful, 
and as she knew next to nothing beyond the small pro- 
vincial town in which she was rooted, it resulted that 
she was a little mistrustful of most things in the 
world, but in a mild, entirely unaggressive way, as 
she did all things. In particular was she imbued with 
the belief that most things nowadays are shams, and 
that genuine articles, either in the way of food or of 
personal character, do not exist within capitals. An- 
other of her peculiarities was that she always had a 
lot of small luggage about her, such as hymn-books, 
throat lozenges, shawls, spectacles, knitting-bags, and 
which moved with her from room to room, whenever 
she changed her place. They had grown up around 
her, one by one, these articles; long ago the hymn- 
book and the knitting-bag had been her only com- 
panions; then, as eyesight began to fail, the spectacles 
had been added ; then with increasing sensitiveness to 
cold had come the shawl and the lozenges. Any one 
seeing her after an interval generally found some new 
object added to the collection. To-day the append- 
ages were not yet unpacked, since Miss Amberley was 
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drinking her tea with her bonnet on her head; their 
want added to the mental trouble with which she re- 
ceived the news poured in upon her. 

"To London!" she repeated in her most startled 
tone. **But surely that's madness, girls! Who 
knows what awful things may happen to you in 
London ? And you could not possibly go alone." 

"Of course not." 

Every one held their breath and looked at Philippa. 
Was the moment to speak come ? 

"Of course not alone," said Philippa steadily; 
"and that is just why— don't look so frightened, Aunt 
Susan, it isn't anything so very dreadful — it is only 
that we want you to come with us." 

"Whiskers'" eyes were already so wide open that 
it was almost physically impossible for them to open 
wider, but over her face there passed a spasm of 
pure astonishment. She hastily put down her tea- 
cup, obviously for fear of dropping it. 

"I?—to London! — with you?" she rather gasped 
than said, after a speechless moment. "Not if you 
were to give me all your money down! London is 
bad enough, and you are bad enough — but both to- 
gether!— Gracious Heavens! Do you mean to say that 
this is the business on which you wanted my ad- 
vice?" 

"Whom else could we ask?" persisted Philippa. 
'' You are pur nearest relative, it would not even have 
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been respectful not to apply to you; indeed it almost 
seems to be your duty to look after us, once we are 
out of Gilham. After all you were papa's cousin, you 
know," she added almost severely. 

'* But why need you go out of Gilham ? " said Miss 
Amberley helplessly. **You are very comfortable 
here, 1 am sure; and it does seem a pity to spend so 
much at a time, even if there is plenty, instead of 
taking it thankfully and just making the best of pres- 
ent " 

But her phrase was drowned in a chorus of indignant 
arguments. With her hands pressed to her ears she 
only feebly shook her head in reply. 

"No, no," she managed at last to make herself 
heard, *' I can't do it. Your wild ways would be 
the death of me in no time." 

" But our ways will have to get tame in London," 
urged Cissy. 

" And we'll dress you so beautifully." 

"And give you such good things to eat " 

"But not cooked by ourselves," put in Philippa 
quickly, seeing a new shade of terror on the un- 
happy "Whiskers'" face. 

This referred to one of the experiences of Miss 
Amberley's first visit, the one, in fact, which had 
ended by determining her flight. Among the Gilham 
' * experiments " cookery had also taken rank, though 
only by fits and starts. As a rule no one except Cissy 
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even noticed what they ate, the "Child," indeed, was 
frankly greedy, but her primitive cravings were easily 
satisfied at the village lollipop shop; from time to time, 
however, and especially in rainy weather, something 
in the sisters would suddenly rebel against the 
"New's" repertoire of hashed mutton and rice-pud- 
ing. From out of a cookery book, dug from some 
corner, lists of delicacies which made four mouths 
water would be read aloud, and it would be unan- 
imously determined that life was not worth living 
without French pastry and miringues. Follow a week 
or so spent in the kitchen, during which the house be- 
came loud with the pounding of sugar, the hissing of 
fried butter, and occasionally a shriek of pain, and 
fragrant with the insinuating odor of singed milk. 
Then after a short course of meals which no one 
would have dared not to call a success, and after a 
few fingers had been scalded, a few holes burned in 
sleeves, and a good deal of money spent, another oc- 
cupation was discovered to be urgent, and the republic 
would thankfully go back to its everyday fare. It had 
been Miss Amberley's misfortune to fall right into one 
of these cookery periods, and the result had been that 
during the fortnight of her stay her grace before meals 
had always been said with a certain uneasy apprehen- 
sion, while that after meals became a mere empty 
form, with which gratitude towards Providence had 
really very little to do; how was it possible to feel 
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grateful for a soup which no doubt would have been 
a great success but for the small mistake of the sugar- 
strewer having been used instead of the salt -box, or 
for cinders in the shape of cutlets, and garnished with 
what both looked and tasted like fried leather ? Miss 
Amberley was most modest in her requirements, but 
her carefully cooked little meals had a certain im- 
portance in her eventless existence, and after those 
cutlets she left Gilham. 

Now, however, it was proved to her by logical de- 
duction that there could be no possible danger of the 
experience repeating itself. There would be no time 
for culinary experiments in London, and besides, of 
course, they meant to keep a first-rate cook — possibly 
a French one. 

"And as for the responsibility," explained Philippa, 
"you needn't be in the least afraid of that, for of 
course we'll settle everything for ourselves. We only 
want you to give us the protection of your presence." 

"We require you as a sort of signal-flag to hang 
out," completed Evelyn; "just in order to show that 
we belong to the respectable half of the world." 

"It's a real pity you were never married," was 
Cissy's comment. "That would have raised your 
value as a chaperon considerably. I suppose it would 
be dishonest to invent a husband and pretend you're a 
widow ? Because then " 

"Gracious goodness, what's that?" screamed Miss 
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Amberley at this moment, attempting to gain her feet, 
but not succeeding, and clutching instead at the two 
arms of her chair. 

The door had opened to admit what was apparently 
a fox-terrier, only of a rather unusual, grass-green 
tint. 

"Oh, it's only Snap," said Cissy reassuringly, while 
Miss Amberley sat staring as though at the apparition 
of some monster of fable. "We had so much of the 
Mayblossom Soap over that 1 thought this was the best 
way of using it up, and it would have been wicked 
wastefulness, of course, not to use it up. There's a 
purple dog somewhere about the place, and also an 
orange one, and a few that are more nondescript, so 
please don't get a fit if you meet them. But, don't 
think of the dogs now; think of what a chance you're 
going to have of seeing the world I " 

" You can't imagine how nice you'll look in black 
velvet, auntie," Evelyn now took up the argument, 
"and a lace coiffure, and perhaps a diamond star. 
What do you think, Philippa ? " 

"Certainly a diamond star. Our chaperon must cut 
a dash." 

"And we'll buy you a much better shawl than your 
old one." 

"And Jabberwock shall carry your hymn-book after 
you from room to room," said Cissy. "He carries 
beautifully." 
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Miss Amberley shuddered silently at this last sug- 
gestion. 

" Oh, auntie dear, do say yes! " 

"I — I must sleep over it," said the old maid faintly, 
feeling as though a net were closing around her. 

Sleeping over it did not do much good, however. 
Next morning she still struggled feebly indeed, but she 
already felt herself lost. 

** I have no notion how people go on at parties," she 
almost tearfully pleaded. 

Soothing reassurances met her. They would teach 
her everything. The fact of their knowing as little of 
the matter as she did did not suffice to shake their 
robust self-confidence; if the circumstance as much 
as occurred to them it was left *'to fate," together 
with other things. 

"And never a drop of decent milk!" she sighed 
next; "and nothing but imitation butter — margarine, 
or whatever they call the stuff." Miss Amberley was 
of opinion that one would be much more likely to find 
diamonds in the streets of London than real butter in 
any of its shops. "And then the late hours! I 
shouldn't be surprised if 1 had to sit up till past mid- 
night at times." For thirty years past Miss Amberley 
had gone to bed at lo p. m. 

"Yes; but you may be sitting with a duchess on 
one side and a marchioness on the other," explained 
Evelyn consolingly. 
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But there was no spark either of ambition or of 
vanity in Miss Amberley's composition. If she yielded 
at last it was not because she was dazzled by the 
black velvet, or even by the diamond star, nor because 
she rejoiced at the idea of a duchess's vicinity, but 
simply because she was no match for the four wills, 
each one of which was stronger than her own. The 
sacrifice she was bringing was a very real sacrifice. In 
her life Order and Method stood in the place of happi- 
ness, and for years past she had been used to an un- 
limited supply of quiet. She had been kind-hearted 
enough to make the former attempt, and yet selfish 
enough to rejoice at its failure. And this was going to 
be a much worse experience than the first. 

It would only be on trial, as she carefully explained. 
She was rewarded by effusive caresses and endless 
promises, but those first days were, nevertheless, rich 
in shocks to her unsettled nerves. Despite Cissy's 
warning, both the purple and the orange dogs gave 
her '* a turn " each time she had met them on the stair- 
case, and these were not by any means the worst, for 
the experiments had not been confined to the white 
animals, and the effects cerise and heliotrope on black 
and brown coats was often gruesome in the extreme. 
Then there were cases in which odds and ends of 
Mayblossom Soap had been combined; and however 
hard she might try, Miss Amberley could not arrive at 
feeling quite at home in the same room with a black, 
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scarlet-spotted imp, nor could she get used to seeing a 
sky-blue poodle wagging a terra-cotta tail, and offer- 
ing a canary-colored paw. 

But it was not only through her eyes, it was also 
through her ears that the mental shocks were con- 
veyed. The slight acquaintance with the family vo- 
cabulary, gained three years ago, had quite faded from 
her memory, and she had to learn all over again that 
exclamations were not always to be taken at their ap- 
parent worth, that when, for instance, some one 
burst into the room with the words, "Misery," or 
" Agony," this did not necessarily mean that a calam- 
ity had occurred, but was just as likely to refer to a 
torn skirt or a lost dog-collar, just as the announce- 
ment of ** Wild joy ! " was not bound to apply to any- 
thing more sensational than the finding of that same 
dog-collar. 

"You see, it saves so much trouble and so much 
time," Cissy explained, " if one has a fixed set of ex- 
pressions of which every one knows the exact value ; 
it's as good as a code of telegraphic signals. Life 
really is too short for all these elaborate explanations 
which people go in for." Cissy was always finding 
life too short for everything, which was curious, see- 
ing what a small bit of it she had behind her. 
"There's nothing like putting things into nutshells. 
Now when we're going to make a particularly big 
mess in the studio, and the Captain tells us we had 
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better make ourselves 'Great Pig,' we all know ex- 
actly what that means, simply that we're to put on the 
very oldest and worst things we have, something that 
can't possibly be made worse than it is by either putty 
or glue or sealing-wax, just as for out of doors we 
have got our mud petticoats. Then, again, there's the 
word ' idiots ' ; it's an awfully useful word. Do you 
know the difference between an * idiot ' and a ' bom 
idiot,' Aunt Susan?" 

"I— I'm afraid not." 

"Well, an * idiot' doesn't mean anything bad at all; 
everybody is an idiot at times — it's a temporary state, 
so to say; while, when once we've pronounced a 
person to be a 'born idiot,' that means that the 
case is hopeless — that he's just been made so from 
the beginning, and can't help himself. Do you 
see?" 

"I — rather, not quite." 

"You'll learn in time," said Cissy encouragingly. 
"Do you know what a ' dust-in-the-eyes person' 
means ? No ? Just somebody who tries to make you 
believe that he is something which he isn't. We've 
long ago decided, for instance, that both Aggie and 
Maggie Wheeler are 'dust in the eyes.' One could 
preach a sermon on each of them separately, but 
' dust in the eyes ' does just as well. You can't im- 
agine what a fraud Aggie is! Now, one day when 
we had driven over there with the ' Hottentot ' " 
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"The 'Hottentot/ my dear!" said Miss Amberley, 
opening her eyes a little wider. 

**Yes, the boy who drives the donkey-cart. We 
call him the 'Hottentot' because he's the nearest 
approach to one we know, just as we call Fanny the 
*Newt/ because her body is as long as her legs. It's 
her photograph in one word." 

But Miss Amberley heard little of the story that was 
to prove Aggie Wheeler a fraud, being occupied in 
guarding her shawl against Spangles, to whose youth- 
ful mind the dangling fringes evidently presented 
insurmountable temptations. Spangles' unformed 
character made him Miss Amberley's most personal 
enemy. He had already once eaten all the throat 
lozenges which his own impetuosity had knocked off 
the table, and although Cissy declared that he barked 
twice as beautifully afterwards, the compliment paid 
to her favorite physic had not sufficed to console Miss 
Amberley. 

Would she ever get accustomed to hearing people 
called by these heathen appellations ? she now asked 
herself. At the first mention of the **Newt" she 
had looked round nervously, as though expecting 
to see a small animal scuttling over the carpet, 
and the ** Hottentot" was just as apt to awake 
alarming visions. But Miss Amberley had graver 
ambitions than this. She had already written off 
in secret for the ** Manners and Customs of Good 
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Society," and after its arrival meant to study it sur- 
reptitiously. 

None of her doubts seemed to afflict her nieces. 
On the contrary, as the period of departure drew 
nearer, their confidence seemed to be growing. They 
had talked themselves into the belief that something 
great was in store, not only for them, but also for 
London. It seemed to them impossible that their ap- 
pearance there should not bring society into commo- 
tion. By dint of dwelling on the pictures in their 
brain they had come to find it quite natural that 
London should fall at their feet. Not oppressed by 
any false modesty with regard to their looks, they 
discussed the question with a frankness which put 
all Miss Amberley's ideas of what was "nice" upside 
down. 

" I don't see how we can help making a sensation," 
argued Philippa for the fiftieth time. " It isn't every 
day that four sisters march up abreast, and with all 
that money too to spend. They will have to look at 
us, and if once they look I think they'll be satisfied." 

"Unless they look at me separately," remarked 
Evelyn. "But they're much more likely to take us 
in a lump, and 1 don't think I'll spoil the effect that 
way." 

Amidst talks like these the days flew past, spring 
came into the land, the once so gorgeous dogs grew 
dingier day by day, until under the combined influ- 
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ence of time and mud they had turned into ghastly 
spectres of their former splendor, and at last the great 
moment was close at hand. All preliminaries were 
settled. A furnished flat in an excellent position had 
been taken; a cook and a housemaid with brilliant 
testimonials and proportionate wages had been en- 
gaged; the Greenfern dresses had arrived; the bulk of 
the money had, at Philippa's request, been paid direct 
to a London bank. She would feel ever so much 
happier if she had not to trouble her head about any- 
thing but drawing it when required. One thing still 
remained, the choice of a dog as companion. To keep 
seven mongrels of all sorts and sizes and habits in a 
town lodging was acknowledged as unfeasible, but to 
live quiet without a dog, even in London, seemed at 
least equally impossible. Selection, however, was 
rendered very difficult by the fact that all the seven 
possessed their mistresses' hearts almost equally, while 
none of them owned the qualifications most desirable 
for town life. Spangles, owing to his youth, was 
perhaps the momentary favorite, but alas, he was also 
the most devoid of those necessary virtues, having 
not yet succeeded in acquiring even the rudiments of 
self-control. Jabberwock stood next in affection, but 
personal appearance was here the drawback. The 
person out of the exchange column of the Lady's Star 
who had made those sarcastic remarks about his 
pedigree was perhaps not very far wrong after all, for 
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he could not be said to have developed into what is 
generally understood by a "well-bred" collie. Snap 
was too uncertain in temper, and Bismarck, the 
poodle, would require too much attention to his toilet. 
After many doubts the choice fell at last upon a small, 
yellow terrier bitch, somewhat blasphemously known 
as "Ophelia," who, on the whole, appeared to as- 
semble in her person the greatest number of the 
desired attributes. It was not personal appearance 
that had influenced the decision here either, for to say 
the truth the word "terrier" is used principally by 
courtesy. It would be more correct to say that, in 
defiance of her name, Ophelia was a nondescript 
quadruped of more than middle age, whose ears had 
been in her puppyhood cruelly mutilated by some 
blundering scissors, and who joined in her appearance 
something of the monkey to something of the frog. 
She had been Cissy's plaything while that young lady 
was still in the nursery, and had kept the expression 
of deep and rather blunt resignation that had been 
acquired during long processes of being dressed up 
like a doll, or driven in toy carts. Several times 
already her life had been in danger from over-feeding. 
A severe banting cure had on one of these occasions 
averted the danger, and at the same time added to the 
grotesqueness of her appearance, for the heavy, 
yellow folds that had once been comfortably padded, 
now lay loose and unoccupied round her neck, very 
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much after the fashion of either a lion's mane or a 
fur boa. She was too small to take up any room and 
too heavy to jump onto sofas, both of which could 
only be considered as advantages. As for the rest, 
she was staid in her habits, and as thankful for peace 
as Whiskers herself, except in those moments when 
she was visited by a spark of her vanished youthful- 
ness and by an id6e fixe that every stranger was a 
felon. In those moments she sometimes mistook her- 
self for a tiger. A new collar and a warm bath, which 
successfully removed the last traces of Mayblossom 
Soap, were the first results of Ophelia's promotion. 
The less fortunate animals were to be left in charge of 
Fanny, who in the character of a caretaker, was to 
look after both them and the cottage. 

The spring sunshine was pouring on the face of the 
little stone house when the day came for its four in- 
habitants to take their last look at it. On the step 
stood the "Newt " in tears and the new blue and red- 
checked dress which had been her mistresses' parting 
gift, while in the fly Miss Amberley sat with the feel- 
ings of a condemned criminal. As long as the house 
was still visible, and the howls of the six dogs locked 
up in the lobby still audible, there was, despite the 
triumph of the moment, a slightly choky feeling in 
several throats; but once out of sight and out of hear- 
ing — with only the spring sunshine streaming over the 
downs and the dewdrops twinkling on the young 
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grass-blades, and the birds flapping their wings on the 
top of the thorn bushes, the four hearts leaped up 
with all the vehemence of reaction. 

At that moment they felt ready to undertake the 
conquest not only of London but even of the world. 



CHAPTER V. 

OPENING THE CAMPAIGN. 

A LARGE, handsome, comfortably furnished room, 
with a piano at one end, a good deal of drapery and a 
profusion of cut flowers on all the tables, and with an 
elderly and three young persons disposed about it in 
various, principally idle, attitudes, while a smalL yel- 
low dog basked before the fire, with that peculiar in- 
elasticity of paw and laxity of hip which expresses 
the supremest canine enjoyment. 

A whole week had passed since the departure from 
Gilham, but the dazed and dazzled sensation, that 
mental giddiness which the first roar of the capital en- 
genders in country-bred brains, had scarcely begun to 
disperse. Despite it, or perhaps because of it, more 
had been done in this week than at first sight appeared 
possible in a week. Besides getting settled in their 
very comfortable apartment they had managed to buy 
a lot of things to wear, and a lot of things to eat, and 
more things still to beautify their rooms with, not so 
much because they did not find them comfortable 
enough already, but because the flower vases and rugs 
and art curtains which the shop windows were on all 
sides thrusting under their eyes were too entirely irre- 
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sistible to be passed by. Almost everything they saw 
appeared irresistible, and most of all the flowers, with 
which, to their astonishment, they found themselves 
surrounded, yes, even pursued on to the very pave- 
ment. Whatever they had expected to find in Lon* 
don, it certainly was not flowers. Hyacinths and lily 
of the valley were not associated in their minds with 
brick and mortar, and as for roses in March, they had 
never even heard of the thing. To find them bloom- 
ing right and left at a time when the country, which 
they had always supposed to be the natural home of 
flowers, had scarcely got beyond snowdrops and 
anemones, was indeed a revelation, but one which 
they accepted more easily than Miss Amberley, who 
sniffed as mistrustfully at each bunch of "town 
violets " as she did at her breakfast egg, as suspicious 
evidently of the genuineness of the one as of the 
other. 

But in this week they had done more than merely 
spend money. They had seen so many wonders that 
time to discuss them had hitherto failed. They had 
been to the Park and had seen lots of people on bicy- 
cles and lots of people off them, they had tasted the 
alarming delight of Bond Street crossings, had been to 
see a problem play, of which they never even discov- 
ered that there was a problem in it; had visited sev- 
eral picture galleries, and finally had called on the only 
people they knew in London, and on whom depended 
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all their future hopes. These were the Wheelers, 
who, by a slight stretching of the term, might be 
called country neighbors, and who went to town as 
regularly as clockwork every year, that is to say, since 
Aggie and Maggie were grown up — but that was some 
time ago. In spirit the sisters had revelled often in 
the astonishment which their unheralded appearance 
and altered fortunes would produce on these some- 
what distant acquaintances, and the reality had not 
belied the vision. In evidently boundless astonish*- 
ment, mixed as yet with a little reserve, Mrs. Wheeler 
had promised to '* see what she could do " in the mat- 
ter of further introductions and of invitations to be 
procured. 

For the moment this was all that could be ,done. 
There remained nothing but to sit and wait for the 
first invitation and to practise their waltz steps dili- 
gently. London, unaware of the plot within its walls, 
went on its way meanwhile, unconcerned, its peace 
not so much as ruffled by the threatened attack. For 
the waiters it was something like the pause on the 
edge of the pool before taking the final plunge into its 
seething waters. As yet they were out of it, but soon 
the first wave would have seized them. It was that 
first wave they were waiting for now, impatiently, 
and yet perhaps with a dim feeling that after a week 
of fever and with so much undigested astonishment 
about them the pause was almost a respite. 
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Their very attitudes betrayed the sense of expecta- 
tion. Miss Amberley alone was busy with her peren- 
nial stocking. In this week the old maid's appearance 
had undergone a considerable modification. Instead 
of her old cashmere, the folds of an orthodox black 
silk billowed stiffly around her — black silk had seemed 
to the sisters to be "the real, respectable thing" — 
while a black lace coiffure crowned the newly-stuffed 
hair rolls. Her luggage was about her as of old, but it 
too had during this week greatly improved in quality; 
the shawl was no longer of worsted, but of the finest 
Pyrenean wool; the work-bag, once an ordinary cloth 
pouch, had turned into a red plush reticule; the throat 
lozenges were enclosed in a Louis Quinze bonbon- 
nidre; even the hymn-book had been rebound in 
stamped leather. But despite it all Miss Amberley felt 
supremely uncomfortable, continually on the alert, 
after the fashion of a rabbit in a cabbage field, whose 
ever-working ears and nostrils are flaring danger. 
For herself she would have been content to remain for- 
ever on the edge of the pool, and it is probable that 
Ophelia shared these sentiments. The yellow terrier 
had begun by being in one of her most tiger-like 
moods; but after a few attempts to clear the Park of 
what she considered to be unwarranted intruders had 
given it up in disgust, and allowing her years to claim 
her, had sunk back from momentarily revived youth 
to middle-aged apathy. Even the ignominy of a 
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string and muzzle were submitted to with that dull 
resignation acquired in early years. Of the thickness 
of the carpet, on the other hand, Ophelia greatly ap- 
proved, as well as of the profusion of cream, and in 
this differed from Miss Amberley, who submitted every 
mouthful she ate to a piercing examination, and could 
not be persuaded that the stufif **she was given to her 
tea " contained any ingredients beyond chalk and water. 

Of the other three people in the room only Philippa 
had an appearance of occupation, but it is probable that 
she did not see much of the illustrated journal whose 
pages she was idly turning over. Adela, with her 
elbow on the table, was idly plunging her fingers into 
a great bowel of daffodils, her eyes sunk in their 
golden chalices, while Cissy, transformed by long 
skirts, but not quite able to break with old habits, sat 
on a footstool with hands clasped round her knees, 
frankly doing nothing. Evelyn had gone out immedi- 
ately after breakfast to take another look at a picture 
in the Grosvenor Gallery which had struck her fancy. 
Even the roar of London had not been able quite to 
stifle the artist's voice within her. 

Of the four sisters it was perhaps Adela who as yet 
was most fully tasting the delights of the change. It 
was only now when finding herself thus suddenly 
surrounded with comfort and beauty in the most 
everyday details, that she discovered how much she 
had really suffered from her former poverty, and more 
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especially from its prosaic side. The beauty of the 
family had always had an innate dislike to common 
things and common sights, a secret yearning towards 
the ornamental side of life, that was almost more fas- 
tidious than artistic and under which she had suffered 
more than the far more artistically inclined but more 
mentally robust Evelyn. For it is the privilege of the 
artist to find beauty in the most unlikely things, 
whereas to the merely fastidious person the frame is 
almost as important as the picture itself. It was now 
only that the propensity, hitherto well kept down by 
the wholesome mockery of her sisters, had the chance 
of expanding. 

Suddenly through the hearts of the waiters there 
passed an electric shock, caused by the sharp echo of 
the door bell. There were four distinct starts — exactly 
as many as people in the room — for it was impossible 
to say what a ring might mean in London. 

"It's only Evelyn," said Cissy, having intently lent 
an ear. 

It was only Evelyn, but Evelyn with shining eyes 
and glowing cheeks. 

''The Wheelers! " she announced breathlessly. " I 
just caught sight of them turning into the street, they'll 
be here in a minute. Quick, Aunt Susan, put away 
your stocking and take your embroidery. Who knows 
whether they aren't bringing that invitation they talked 
about!" 
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Miss Amberley had only just time to hide away her 
beloved stocking, and to arm herself with the strip of 
art embroidery, with which she felt herself wholly out 
of sympathy, but which had been prescribed for visits, 
and Cissy to adopt a more dignified attitude, when 
Mrs. and the Misses Wheeler were announced, and had 
immediately to be defended against the wrath of 
Ophelia, to whom morning visitors were too unknown 
not to be supremely suspicious. 

Mrs. Wheeler was large and loud, and of a gener- 
ally aggressive personality, requiring much room to 
place herself, much space to move and also to speak 
in, for her metallic voice gave the impression of'beat- 
ing against the walls of the room. In a limited lodg- 
ing she must have been overpowering. She possessed 
to perfection the art of staring, of never reddening, and 
also of making the most direct remarks in the most 
matter-of-fact way. Her two daughters, Aggie and 
Maggie, were as different from her as from each other. 
With their fifth or sixth season behind them they had 
arrived at the age when it is generally found advisable 
to be not oneself alone, but if possible somebody else 
also — in other words, to adopt 2ipose, Whether un- 
consciously or by mutual arrangement the two poses 
selected were of the most opposite nature, well cal- 
culated therefore to act as contrasts. The idea was 
very simple — one was the bright sister, the other the 
thoughtful one; the one ipech^nically gay, the other 
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artificially serious. If the Miss Wheelers could have 
been suspected of cultivating Milton it might have 
been supposed that they had taken their cues from the 
"Penseroso" and the "Allegro," the rdles having 
been allotted, not according to inclination, but more 
with regard to complexion and features, for while the 
dark-eyed Aggie seemed to have selected for motto — 

** Hence vain, deluding joys ! " 

and to sigh only for solitude, the red-cheeked Maggie 
seemed equally anxious to keep '* loathed melancholy " 
at arm's length. The brightness of the younger sister's 
spirits was so uniform as to be occasionally fatiguing; 
the gaiety which is instinctively felt to be without 
joyousness cannot exhilarate, just as the smile without 
sweetness can never enchant. Something of this con- 
sciousness it was, no doubt, that had caused them to 
be ranged at Gilham in the great class of ' ' dust in the 
eyes." 

" Well, you have made yourselves comfortable ! " was 
Mrs. Wheeler's exclamation, as, before even shaking 
hands all round, she stood still and gave a comprehen- 
sive stare round the room. ** Such a lot of flowers, 
and a brand-new piano, and those embroidered cur- 
tains! I know they cost five guineas a pair, because 1 
priced them myself the other day. This is a difference 
from Gilham! Whoever would have thought to find 
you set up in Arthur Street, to be sure! " 
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The formal presentation of Miss Amberley, who re- 
ceived as comprehensive a stare as the room, here 
diverted her attention. 

"Your aunt! This is the first I hear of your having 
an aunt! Where did you take her from ?" 

"She is papa's cousin," said Philippa, a little stiffly; 
"and she brought us up to town last week." 

Miss Amberley sighed, and over the top of her 
spectacles seemed to be appealing to the ceiling to 
witness that the passive tense was the only appropriate 
one in the verb that had just been employed. 

"She will go with us everywhere, of course," 
Philippa hastened to explain. "That is— oh, Mrs. 
Wheeler," she burst out, throwing dignity to the 
winds, " have you kept your promise about the invi- 
tation ? " It was impossible to engage in any further 
conversation until that burning point was settled. 

The answer jerked out, in the intervals of heavily 
settling into a chair, came like a deliverance to the ex- 
pectant room. 

"Thafs just what I've come about. Yes, I've got 
you the invitation. You've only got to drop cards, 
and it'll be all right." 

" To a dance ? " asked all four together. 

" Yes, to a dance. It wasn't quite an easy thing to 
do. Four girls in a lump is rather a big mouthful for a 
hostess in these days of non-dancing men. But you see 
I managed." And she stared round ready for gratitude. 
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" Oh, how good of you ! And when ? " 

"Saturday." 

This was Tuesday. They looked at each other in 
sudden alarm. 

'*! suppose we can get dresses before Saturday," 
Philippa said quickly. ** We haven't ordered them 
yet." 

"If you pay for them accordingly, no doubt," said 
the visitor, with an abrupt laugh. ** But there evidently 
won't be any difficulty about that." And she took an- 
other look around her. 

" And whom are we to drop the cards on ? " 

'* On the Thursbys. Mrs. Thursby is an old friend 
of mine, and we never miss her dances." 

A very slight chill passed over the listeners. So it 
was only at a Mrs. Thursby's, not at a duchess's or 
even a countess's house that they were going to 
make their dSbut, From the general gist of the re- 
marks dropped by the Wheelers in their country life 
the Vennings had somehow gathered the impression 
that there were far more titled than untitled people 
among their friends' acquaintance. But the chill 
passed as quickly as it had come. They were going 
to a dance on Saturday, and that was quite enough. 

Presently the company began to fall into little 
groups. Adela and Evelyn took possession of Aggie, 
who was apparently lost in contemplation of a pot of 
hyacinths, while Maggie, under pretext of admiring 
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an Oriental screen, dragged Cissy off to the further 
end of the room, and Miss Amberley attempted des- 
perately to entertain the chief visitor, but, despite 
Philippa's assistance, was not able to get beyond the 
deplorable quality of the butter and the wretched- 
ness of the fabrics that are nowadays sold as pure 
flannel. 

** Of course you'll be there too ?" Evelyn and Adela 
were saying excitedly to Aggie. 

"I suppose so," replied Aggie, with downcast eyes 
and an artistically stifled sigh. 

" And aren't you wild with joy ? " 

"Wild with joy ?" Aggie raised her dark eyes as 
wonderingly as though she had been Miss Amberley 
herself. Both the expression and the idea appeared 
equally new to her. '*1 don't think I ever could be 
wild with anything, — certainly not with joy, and cer- 
tainly not about a dance. They're so awfully like 
each other, you know, and I've been to so many!" 

'* Then why do you go ? " asked Evelyn bluntly. 

"One has to bring sacrifices," she explained, with 
the smile of a martyr. "And besides, it would be 
foolish not to wear a new dress when one has it." 

Cissy, meanwhile, was having far better sport with 
Maggie at the other end of the room. 

"You can't imagine what a turn it gave me to see 
you in long frocks," the "Allegro" young lady was 
confidentially saying. "It does seem so sudden, and 
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somehow I fancied you'd only been fifteen your last 
birthday." 

** What you may have fancied surely has nothing to 
do with it," answered Cissy with dignity. ** And be- 
sides, height is ever so much more important than 
years nowadays." 

**0f course," Maggie readily agreed. "And you 
can't imagine how glad I am to think we'll be going 
out together. I always thought you were a trump, 
Cis. I'm sure you often noticed my sympathy. 
We're going to have such fun together!" and she 
laughed profusely, though there didn't seem anything 
particular to laugh about. 

Cissy's pale blue eyes looked rather like brightly 
polished stones as she returned the gaze. Although 
she ought to have been in the schoolroom she had the 
most undeniable talent for flaring anything that was 
not perfectly genuine. 

"Of course I mean to have lots of fun," she agreed 
reservedly. 

"With all that money to spend it oughtn't to be 
difficult. Look here, Cis" — and the voice became 
naively confidential — " I'm just dying to know all 
about it. It was an uncle, wasn't it, who left it you ? " 

"Yes, Uncle Lugdale." 

" A millionaire, wasn't he ? Uncles always are mil- 
lionaires," with the obligatory laugh. 

"Ah, so that is the way the wind blows," reflected 
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Cissy, who seemed to have discovered a reason for 
this sudden sympathy. 

*' Of course he was a millionaire — several times 
over," she asserted, as unflinchingly as though she had 
not been obliged to draw slightly on her imagination 
for the fact. 

'*Ah," Maggie's chair moved a little nearer as the 
needle moves to the magnet. ** But he did not leave it 
all to you, did he ? I always imagined he was married." 

"No, he did not leave it all to us," said Cissy as 
mysteriously as she could, and beginning to enter into 
the spirit of what she considered to be a most excel- 
lent joke. ** But he left a good deal. Four thousand 
pounds isn't a bad sort of sum to spend, is it ? " 

** A year?" Maggie asked quickly, for indeed she 
was consumed with inward curiosity. 

*' Well, why not a year?" grinned Cissy, in increas- 
ing enjoyment of the effect she was producing, while, 
with what might be described as a mental grin, she 
in wardly added : ''Wouldn't you just like to know, 
you * dust-in-the-eyes thing'?" **Mind, I don't say 
that it is the exact figure of our income, but I only put 
it in the abstract to you whether four thousand pounds 
isn't a nice little sum to spend ?" 

"A delightful sum!" Maggie was getting a little 
flurried. " But I suppose the legacies were separate ? 
Surely you don't mean that each of you " 

**0f course I do; we're quite independent of each 
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other, since we each got our own. You can count on 
your fingers what that comes to. It is quite an easy 
sum to do." 

"If she is such an idiot as to believe me, then so 
much the worse for her," was the accompanying re- 
flection. 

" Then I suppose you will quite give up Gilham ? " 
the other remarked, a little awestricken, after some 
more minutes of rather bewildering conversation. 
"You're sure to want a larger place." 

" We haven't considered that point yet," said Cissy 
airily. '* As yet we think only of thoroughly enjoying 
our season." 

"You will keep a carriage, I suppose? Why, I 
I shouldn't be surprised if you were to give a ball ! " 

" I shouldn't be surprised myself." 

"Of course you will never forget your old friends," 
said Maggie fervently. " There is mamma going al- 
ready, just as we were beginning to talk comfortably. 
Dear Cissy, it will be jolly to see you on Saturday!" 
And with a spasmodic embrace and a final peal of 
laughter she took her leave. 

The door was not well closed behind the visitors 
when Cissy was entertaining the company with her 
method of baffling undue curiosity. 

Meanwhile, as the brougham turned from the door, 
Mrs. Wheeler was asking sharply: "Have you found 
out anything ? " 
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"Lots," said Maggie. "It is quite evident that the 
inheritance has been a really big thing. As far as I can 
make out they have each got something like four 
thousand a year — that gives them at present an income 
of sixteen thousand to spend. That old uncle must 
have been a real Croesus." 

She said it without a laugh this time. In private 
neither the "Allegro" nor the "Penseroso" sister 
found it necessary rigorously to carry out their rdles, 
witness this omitted laugh, as well as the animation 
with which the dark-eyed sister now took part in the 
discussion. 

" We must arrange a dinner-party for them at once, 
mamm^" she urged. 

"Yes, and I must say I am very glad now that I 
managed those invitations. They mustn't be allowed 
to forget that it was we who gave them their first push. 
Who knows what may be the uses of thisl I have al- 
ways thought them good-natured, and a hundred 
pounds now and then cx)uld make no difference to 
them now, and there's that bill of Pelliman's turned 
up for the third time already!" A noisy sigh ac- 
companied the words. " Yes, we certainly must keep 
up with them." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT. 

*' Half an idea more to the right, please." 

"And couldn't you hold your head a trifle higher 
while I fasten the aigrette ? " 

" There — you can look at yourself in another minute; 
it is going to be a real triumph. One more pin, please, 
Evelyn." 

The day had come, and already the carriage stood at 
the door. But it was not around the beauty of the 
family that the helpers were pressing, nor were they 
occupied in " dodging up " the youngest dibutante to 
the most grown-up appearance attainable; it was on 
the passively miserable chaperon that the public atten- 
tion was concentrated. Of the success of Adela, deli- 
cate and radiant in her eau de nil crape, every one felt 
so sure as to make further attention appear superfluous. 
Evelyn in her pink frock and Philippa in blue likewise 
felt supremely "all right," while on the white-f rocked 
Cissy, who really was only admitted on suflfrance, so 
to say, it did not seem worth while to waste any 
trouble. It was "Whiskers" alone about whom 
doubts moved them, — "Whiskers," who, despite the 
black velvet now flowing around her meagre limbs, 
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despite all the stimulating assurances with which her 
courage had been kept up to sticking-point, despite 
even the diamond half-moon flashing in her hair, 
would persist in resembling a victim decked for the 
sacrifice, rather than the proud guardian of four such 
promising debutantes. 

" If you could only manage to feel a little bit con- 
ceited," admonished Philippa, *' it would give you ever 
so much more prestige. And really there is no reason 
why you should not feel conceited to-day. You can't 
imagine what an air that black velvet gives you. That 
feather will hold now, I think. There now, girls, 
what do you say to her ? Isn't she positively fascinat- 
ing ? " 

** Oh, Aunt Susan, you look so — so delightfully re- 
spectable! " cried Adela from the fullness of her heart; 
and the sentiment was rapturously echoed on all sides. 
To these young creatures whose half-gipsy-like liberty 
had known neither control nor protection, this seemed 
the highest compliment attainable. In truth they were 
almost as proud of their chaperon as of their beauty. 

"Only couldn't you try and look a little less like 
Ophelia when she gets her muzzle on?" remarked 
Cissy. 

"I don't believe a muzzle can be worse than this 
thing on my head," sighed Miss Amberley. "And if 
any one had told me that 1 should yet live to show my 
neck in this way " 
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" It does give one a sort of empty, shivery feeling," 
agreed Phiiippa. **But I fancy one gets over that 
soon. Now, let me see how you hold your fan — 
that's a very important point, you know. And have 
you remembered about the right way of shaking 
hands ? And I hope you have got a few subjects of 
conversation ready ? " 

** Conversation ? " echoed Miss Amberley, looking a 
shade more scared. "Shall I have to talk ? You told 
me 1 would only have to look on. As if it wasn't 
hard enough on me to be out of bed at this unchris- 
tianlike hour! Oh, girls, I knew you would be the 
death of me!" And she collapsed back on to her 
chair. 

''Evelyn, quick — a glass of sherry!" said Phiiippa 
with decision. "And where are the smelling-salts, 
Adela? She mustn't be allowed to cry, or she will 
get blotches on her face. Look here, Aunt Susan, 
you may be as silent as you like, if only you look 
dignified. And if you feel too shivery I dare say they 
will allow you to take your wrap into the room ; and 
I don't see any objection to your putting your throat 
lozenges in your pocket, it will make you feel more 
at home, you know. But you must acknowledge 
yourself that the stocking is inadmissible, and also the 
hymns." 

Between soothing assurances, sherry and smelling- 
salts, the chaperon's nerves were restored suflficiently 
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to allow of those final touches, which never are quite 
final, being given by Philippa and Evelyn. Adela, 
having been ordered to mind her dress, stood obedi- 
ently apart, while Cissy, to whom no such order had 
been given, sat perched on the arm of a chair, passing 
these last expectant minutes by vigorously swinging 
her feet, only checking herself from time to time to 
gaze down at them wonderingly, as though astonished 
to see them encased in white satin. 

**1 suppose," she presently remarked, with the air 
of a person who has made a discovery, "that there 
will be men at the ball ?" 

Both Evelyn and Adela laughed in a superior 
manner. 

"What a baby you are! Of course one needs men 
to dance with." 

'* By the by," added Adela after a pause, " I wonder 
what sort of things men like to talk about ? " 

The information was not readily forthcoming. 
Neither Philippa nor Evelyn had seriously thought of 
this contingency. Although prepared in a general, so 
to say, abstract sort of way to meet members of the 
opposite sex at Mrs. Thursby's, they were not quite 
able to imagine what that would feel like. At Gilham 
men had been almost as unknown as on a desert 
island, the sisters' opportunities of observing the 
species being pretty nearly confined to the reigning 
"Hottentot," and to the visits of the doctor and the 
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clergyman; and as neither their bodies nor their souls 
had required much looking after so far, the inter-^ 
course with these two functionaries had languished. 
Other specimens they knew only by hearsay, or had 
seen at a distance. What they might be like when 
examined closely it was difficult to predict. 

"Oh, one leaves that to fate, of course," said Phil- 
ippa, feeling that some sort of judgment was ex- 
pected of her. "And besides, I imagine that you 
won't have much time left for talking. I fancy there 
is far more danger of your being danced off your feet." 

" I know one thing to talk about," remarked Cissy 
triumphantly — "the Zoo. All men are fond of ani- 
mals. And then there are all the dogs, that alone 
makes seven subjects of conversation." 

The ceremony of cloaking and of installing in the 
carriage was over at last, and with the first turn of 
the wheels upon the pavement an almost solemn 
silence fell upon the company. Very still every one 
sat, very bolt upright, each feverishly clutching her 
fan, and from time to time nervously assuring herself 
that her hair was in its place and her gloves properly 
buttoned, while but for the rattling of the window, 
the beating of four young hearts must assuredly have 
been audible. 

It was like the awakening from a dream to find 
oneself suddenly plunged into a flaring, crowded 
lobby, where tongues ran high and bare elbows 
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jostled each other, and presently to be winding one's 
way up an equally crowded staircase, where the hum 
of voices began to be pierced ever more distinctly 
by the insinuating strains of a waltz, whose notes 
seemed laden with promises of overwhelming, though 
only dimly foreseen delights. 

Mrs. Thursby's entertainment belonged, in point of 
fact, more to the order of would-be smart than of 
really smart dances. Neither rooms nor music nor 
decorations, nor the majority of the company be- 
longed to more than barely the second plane of ex- 
cellence. The '*top lot" of mashers had long ago 
decided that Mrs. Thursby's floor was "just death on 
one's shoes, don't you know," and her oysters far too 
carefully counted, and consequently had turned the 
light of their countenances elsewhere. But what 
could Philippa and her sisters know of the canons 
of masherdom ? When all was said and done it was 
a London ball, and a crowded one too, and such as it 
was they found their wildest dreams surpassed. Be- 
ing in the enviable position of having nothing with 
which to compare the present scene, they all four 
succumbed immediately and unconditionally to the 
charms of Mrs. Thursby's hospitality. They never 
noticed that if the rooms were full this was partly due 
to their being small, and how should they know that 
the flowers had not been hired at the right place or 
how suppose that the dazzling toilettes with which 
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they found themselves surrounded were being used 
up in a restored form after having served at more 
brilliant entertainments ? As little were they likely to 
discover that the silver was plated and that the cham- 
pagne did not bear the most approved mark. It was 
all new, therefore all wonderful, as far above criticism 
as Shakespeare or the Prayer Book — even supposing 
the glamour of light and sound and perfume, of flutter- 
ing fans and flashing stones, which in the very first 
instant had taken hold of their senses with an almost 
numbing feeling of delight, had left their heads clear 
enough for criticism. 

It was not only much more magnificent, it was 
also very different from what they had expected. 
Amongst other things they had imagined that the 
entry of each guest would be a separate incident, and 
had never doubted that the appearance of four un- 
known sisters must be the principal event of the 
evening, instead of which they were scarcely them- 
selves aware of the moment at which the actual 
threshold was crossed, and knew only by the fact 
of having shaken hands with their hostess that they 
had reached the centre of the entertainment. It was 
only when after a few anxious minutes the compara- 
tively safe haven of a corner had been reached, that 
the sisters, ranged a little breathless against the wall — 
for chairs were scarce in the dancing-room — were able 
to attempt a review of the situation. 
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An abrupt loss of the sense of personal importance 
was the first sensation they were aware of experienc- 
ing, but with so much to look at and listen to there 
was no time for reflecting on the subject. It was 
strange, certainly, that no one seemed to notice them 
yet, but in truth they had almost ceased noticing 
themselves; for the moment they had lost sight of 
their own persons in delighted contemplation of the 
scene before them. Philippa alone, despite the de- 
licious flurry, remained vaguely conscious of a certain 
sense of responsibility which pressed her to keep as 
much of her attention as she could spare from the 
room for Adela, of whose immediate triumph it was 
difficult to doubt. Strange, surely! Here had they 
been fully five minutes in the room and Adela was not 
dancing yet. Somehow Philippa had expected that 
at the very door there would be a free fight for her 
sister; she had fully looked to seeing her half torn 
to pieces by eager partners, and here she stood after 
five minutes, still unclaimed. It was astonishing, but 
not nearly so astonishing in reality as it could have 
appeared by anticipation, for here, where to her 
dazzled eyes almost everybody seemed to be beauti- 
ful and everybody well dressed, it was almost con- 
ceivable that even an Adela should be overlooked. 

Ten minutes passed and still the four smiling wall- 
flowers stood in their places, as unlike the typical 
ballroom plant as possible, and serenely unaware of 
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anything unenviable in their position. It was Cissy 
who first left the ranks, not to dance, but to take a 
turn with Maggie Wheeler, who in an interval be- 
tween two dances had swooped down upon her 
"darling Cis." And presently Philippa, rousing her- 
self from watching the preparations for a square 
dance, missed Adela from the row, and caught sight 
of her again taking place radiantly in the quadrille, 
beside a big, ugly, gooseberry-eyed man, with a pug- 
dog nose, and a slow, loungy sort of manner. It was 
not the sort of partner that Philippa had dreamed of 
for her sister— nothing but a real fairy-tale prince 
would be good enough for Adela, but at any rate it 
was a beginning, and who knows what might come 
after ? 

" Rather slow to-night, don't you think ?" had been 
the opening remark of Adela's partner as they took 
their places. 

"Slow?" Adela raised her blue eyes with such 
reproachful wonder to his face that he almost felt a 
little ashamed of himself, without quite knowing 
why ; also he had not before noticed how very blue 
the eyes were. 

Philippa and Evelyn were now standing together, 
surrounded by a few other wallflowers — for indeed 
Mrs. Thursby was ill supplied with young men — and 
who were bearing their lot far less cheerfully than the 
two debutante sisters. It was not until after another 
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dance had passed that their hostess, in a desperate 
effort to come up to her duty, brought up a young 
man, and, presenting him to the sisters, retreated 
again with a glance which clearly said, *'This is all 1 
can do for the moment; you must just divide him 
between you as best you can ! " 

**0h, Evelyn, you take him!" said Philippa quickly 
and unceremoniously, and acting merely on the in- 
stinct of habit. To give up her share of dancing 
seemed to her as much a matter of course as to give 
up her share of marmalade or of sash ribbon had 
always been. 

'*1 like looking on just as well," she barefacedly 
assured Evelyn. 

The young man looked as though he would rather 
have danced with the elder sister, but his opinion not 
being asked, and he himself being youthfully helpless, 
he allowed himself unmurmuringly to be turned over 
to the other, and Philippa was left alone among the 
strangers, still with that inextinguishable smile on 
her lips. The evening was turning out better than 
she had hoped at first sight; Evelyn and Adela 
were both dancing, and Cissy must evidently be 
enjoying herself somewhere since she had not re- 
appeared. 

And in truth Cissy was enjoying herself, and this 
at one of the buffets, to which she had drifted as 
though by instinct, in Maggie Wheeler's company. 
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It was only now that the evening began for her, for, 
to say the truth, she had hitherto been feeling su- 
premely uncomfortable. Long dresses and low dresses 
have decided inconveniences when worn for the first 
time, and are hampering in various ways, but all these 
drawbacks were forgotten in presence of this choice 
of cakes and ices, and these piles of marrons glaUs, 
even though these latter might be a trifle stale. Into 
such a paradise of sweetmeats she had never even 
hoped to be transported, and found it so difficult to 
tear herself away that Maggie Wheeler, impatient to 
get back to the dancing-room, ended by leaving her 
stranded there, not alone though, for, being as anxious 
to oblige Cissy as to dance, she had managed to 
capture one of the few real mashers agoing for her 
newly adopted friend. 

"A first-rate dancer when he chooses," she whis- 
pered in Cissy's ear, as she retreated on the arm of her 
own partner. 

"Round or square?" drawled the exquisite one 
loftily, surveying through his eyeglass the partner thus 
forced upon him. 

Cissy raised her grateful eyes to her new acquaint- 
ance. 

*'0h, the square ones, if you please — those with the 
pink icing on the top." 

The masher's eyeglass dropped together with his 
jaw. 
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** Oh, aw, is it the cakes you are speaking of?" 

But in another moment he had recovered himself. 

**If you are not anxious to dance we may as well 
forage for some supper," he said with something that 
almost resembled animation. 

Personally he greatly preferred eating to dancing, and 
had only yielded to-night to his hostess's urgent en- 
treaties. Since, however, he had met with what 
seemed to be a congenial spirit it would have been 
foolish not to make use of the providential circum- 
stance. So presently Cissy marched off on his arm to 
be introduced to her first lobster salad. 

In the midst of all this Mrs. Wheeler was not un- 
mindful of her resolution of ** keeping up " with the 
Vennings. While Cissy was eating her lobster salad 
she was spying for an opportunity of finding a partner 
for the solitary Philippa. When a dark-haired florid 
man of uncertain age and with small unquiet eyes 
passed by, she seemed to see her chance. 

** Jack Hilbury! " she called so resoundingly that he 
could not possibly feign not to hear. ** Come along 
here this minute; Tve got something for you." 

** Something nice, 1 hope?" queried the middle- 
aged young man, as he smilingly drew near. 

"Something very nice. Look across there in the 
dancing-room, that fair-haired girl in blue by the wall; 
she's nice enough, isn't she ? And what is nicer still is 
that she has got three or four thousand a year of her 
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own. Vm not quite sure which, but anyhow a lot. 
They've just inherited from some millionaire uncle or 
other, Tm not clear about that part of the matter, but 
anyway they're rich. Isn't that something in your 
line ? Nobody knows them yet, and she's just dying 
to dance, so now's your chance." 

"She is nice to look at," agreed Mr. Hilbury, having 
carefully surveyed Philippa through the open door- 
way, ** but are you sure about the thousands ? " 

" Naturally. Her sister told my Maggie all about it. 
What better authority can you have ? " 

"She has got sisters, then ? " 

" Yes, three; there are four of them." 

" And they divide the thousands between them ! " 

"No, they don't, you stupid man. The uncle, or 
cousin, or whoever he was, has provided for each 
separately — three thousand a year at least, it may be 
five thousand, for anything I khow ; indeed, to judge 
from the plans they are making I should say that it 
cannot well be less than five." 

Not that Mrs. Wheeler believed this herself, but only 
that she was anxious to give Philippa a partner, and 
knew the fish she was angling for. 

"Then apparently there's a choice of heiresses, and 
it needn't just be this one. I think I'll take a look at 
the others first. How about family appendages, by 
the by ? " 

"Nothing but an old aunt, the most harmless crea- 
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ture imaginable. Now do go and dance with her, like 
a good creature." 

**With the aunt? I think I would rather dance 
with the niece. But all the same I think I will ap- 
proach the old lady first, just to have a little conversa- 
tion you know. If she's as harmless as you say, it 
will not be hard to find out a little more from her." 

Miss Amberley, modestly crushed into the welcome 
seclusion of a palm-shaded nook, was presently star- 
tled out of her comparative security by the approach of 
Mrs. Wheeler in the company of a smiling, lively 
looking stranger, who effusively inquired whether she 
would not care to take some refreshment. Miss Am- 
berley could not think of eating at this unchristianlike 
hour, as she despondingly explained, but the sugges- 
tion of a cup of tea made her see a hope of keeping 
awake, for, the first flurry once over, an irresistible 
drowsiness had descended upon her; already the dia- 
mond half-moon had given two suspicious forward 
jerks. But this new episode chased sleep far, and 
presently she found herself supplied with tea by this 
unlooked for, and to her unexplained serving-knight, 
who, taking place beside her, entered so easily and 
agreeably into conversation that the first acuteness of 
her terror began perforce to calm down. 

**Not used to late hours? I can quite understand 
that," he agreed with another smile, or rather with only 
the continuation of the one with which he had first 
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addressed her, for Mr. Hilbury was one of those ef- 
fusively inclined men who may be said scarcely to take 
their breath between their smiles. 

"Mrs. Wheeler tells me that you have lived prin- 
cipally in the country hitherto. Now 1 should not be 
at all surprised to hear you say that you prefer country 
life to town life, even at this season.'* 

"The Lord knows I do! I'm not a society woman, 
Mr. Mr. " 

"No, that you're not," reflected Mr. Hilbury, within 
his own mind. " But that velvet cost thirty shillings 
a yard, all the same, and Tm blanked if those diamonds 
are not real." 

" There is time enough to learn," he remarked aloud, 
in his much-appreciated, playful manner, the one that 
he had always found the most successful with either 
aunts or mammas. 

" At my age! Oh, Mr. Mr. " 

" Hilbury. Age is a thing never mentioned in Lon- 
don, Miss Amberley ; allow me to be your mentor in 
this one point, and allow me also to remark that for 
you to talk of age in this retrospective tone suggests a 
quality not generally imported from the country — in 
other words, affection." 

Although Miss Amberley did not quite follow the in- 
tricacies of the remark, she did so enough to feel an 
acute return of the flurry with which she had entered 
the room. 
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"You are suflfering from the heat," remarked her 
smiling cavalier. '* Allow me to fan you." 

He was doing it already, without having waited for 
her leave, and with eyes, into which he seemed to have 
put at least half of his soul, fixed on her bewildered 
face. Miss Amberley could not know that this some- 
what overripe Don Juan had become so used, from 
mere force of habit, to transferring his .soul, or as 
much of it as he possessed, to his eyes, that he had 
ended by not being able to keep it out of them when 
looking not merely at an old woman, but even at an 
old man or, for the matter of that, at the ceiling or a 
pair of boots. Under the liveliness of the gaze fixed 
upon her her wits began to get confused. Wild, awful 
possibilities flitted through her brain. She had been 
assured that very evening that she was positively fas- 
cinating — was it indeed possible that the black velvet 
had so transformed her that her middle-aged charms 
came in danger of subjugating this most amiable but 
somewhat too aggressive man ? She could think of 
no other explanation, and at the thought of the many 
eyes of the passers-by felt ready to sink straight 
through Mrs. Thursby's floor. 

" 1 really don't want fanning," she stammered at 
last. ** 1—1 am not used to it, Mr. " 

**Hilbury. But call me Jack; that's what I'm ac- 
customed to," 
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This was too much. Miss Amberley sank back 
speechless in her chair. 

"Everybody does so," said Mr. Hilbury encourag- 
ingly, but the old maid was not so easily reassured. 
To her ignorance of fashionable familiarities a Chris- 
tain name was unavoidably associated with tenderness. 
In answer to the question as to why she had never 
visited London before — put in a tone which implied 
that London had suffered a grievous wrong thereby — 
she could manage only to stammer something about 
" not by choice " and ** altered circumstances." Upon 
which Mr. Hilbury assured her that he could well be- 
lieve that the care of four heiresses was a heavy task, 
for which only a true sense of duty had given her 
the force, and then paused to see whether she would 
deny the main fact. 

But there came no denial; only a fresh lament on 
her position. So far, therefore, Mrs. Wheeler's infor- 
mation seemed to be correct. 

**And do you not find it hard to control the ex- 
penditure ? " he next asked cautiously, his small, watch- 
ful eyes still upon her face. ''Such sudden accesses 
of fortune so often upset all reasonable calculation." 

"1 don't find it difficult to control," truthfully an- 
swered Miss Amberley, forgetting her flurry in her 
grievance; "I simply don't control it. The way the 
money goes makes my head turn at times; but, thank 
God, there seems to be plenty of it." 
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"Ah?" 

The watching eyes brightened perceptibly. " Well, 
on four thousand pounds a year a girl certainly can do 
a great deal, even nowadays." 

He looked at her inquiringly, but Miss Amberley 
was twisting at her gloves in rare perplexity. To let 
him see that she was in truth as ignorant as he on this 
point appeared to be the only thing that would never do. 
There would be an absurdity in such a confession of 
which she could not help being acutely aware. Never 
having been initiated into the mysteries of the Lug- 
dale legacy, and judging from the expenditure she 
saw daily around her, it was even quite possible that 
Mr. Hilbury's surmise was correct. 

** Yes, it's a lot of money," she said, with a hopeless 
sigh, intent upon committing herself to nothing. *' And 
1 do think their uncle cannot have been in quite his 
right mind when he left them all that heap." 

"Allow me to fetch you another cup of tea," said 
Mr. Hilbury, with an additional slice of soul appearing 
in his eyes. "No trouble at all, I assure you. You 
can't imagine what a pleasure it is to me to serve 
you." 

In spite of this pleasure, however, he had soon 
found a way of exchanging the aunt for the niece. 
There were four nieces to choose from, as he had 
heard, but the other three were lost in the crowd, and 
it was best to waste no time, in case of the remaining 
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heiress being snapped up. There would always be 
time to make an exchange later on, if he liked the look 
of another one better. 

**I may have a waltz, may I not?" he asked almost 
humbly as he made his bow. 

*'0h, you may have anything you like," answered 
Philippa, smiling at him radiantly, not because she 
found his appearance particularly to her taste, but out 
of sheer delight at everything and everybody. *Mt 
doesn't matter whether it's a waltz or a polka," she 
added conscientiously, '* because 1 can't dance either 
properly, at least not in the real London way, though 
I've been practising all week with a chair." 

'* Why with a chair?" asked Mr. Hilbury, finding it 
ever so much pleasanter now to put his soul into his 
eyes. 

** Because one of us had to play — we're four you 
know — and the two others danced together, so, of 
course, I had to do with a chair. I got on pretty well, 
but you're the first live man I've danced with; why 
aren't we beginning ?" 

** You're not at all blas&, I see," remarked Mr. Hil- 
bury, taking a closer and more eager look at the ani- 
mated face, and beginning to feel less anxious as to 
what the other sisters were like. Her eyes were danc- 
ing already, and so was her small foot, whose quiver- 
ing motion he could spy under the hem of her dress. 

It was in this manner that the evening began, and 
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although in every way it turned out a completely dif- 
ferent experience from the one expected, yet of the en- 
joyment there could be no doubt. Society did not 
seem moved to its foundations by their appearance, 
but society in itself was so enjoyable as to leave no 
margin for disappointment. Adela, who, as the even- 
ing advanced, began to be gradually discovered, had 
what she considered to be quite a choice of partners; 
and although Philippa and Evelyn were more sparingly 
supplied, each single dance was such bliss as almost 
in itself to suffice for the success of the evening. Nor 
did the scene close in without fresh glimpses of more 
such delight. Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Thursby had 
both asked them to dinner; another dance was in pros- 
pect. Also Mr. Hilbury had offered to lend Philippa 
a horse in case she wanted to learn to ride — altogether 
this new acquaintance promised to be most useful and 
obliging. And Adela seemed to be getting on equally 
well with the gooseberry-eyed man of the first quad- 
rille, who, as Philippa vaguely observed, remained her 
most frequent partner. Altogether when in the small 
hours of the morning she had decided to tear herself 
and her sisters away from the somewhat depopulated 
paradise, and when in a back drawing-room Cissy and 
Miss Amberley had been discovered sound asleep with 
their heads on each other's shoulders, it was with the 
feeling that the evening had been anything but a 
failure that Philippa took leave of her hostess. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LAUNCHED. 

When late in the afternoon four sleepy-eyed but 
radiant figures assembled in the drawing-room the first 
glance was towards a certain octagonal table, sacred to 
the post. That glance discovered the Ladys Star 
among the pile of papers, and was followed by an im- 
mediate rush. Despite their experiences of last night 
the vague expectation of seeing themselves and their 
dresses described in those familiar columns was not 
quite extinguished. But page after page fluttered in 
vain, not so much as a mention of Mrs. Thursby's 
dance rejoiced their eager eyes. It was very odd, cer- 
tainly. 

'* Perhaps there has not been time," suggested 
Philippa. "Of course not! How stupid of us to ex- 
pect to see it so quickly! This number was printed 
yesterday; we shall have to wait till next time.'' 

This appearing reasonable, was regretfully ac- 
quiesced in, while they sat down to review the great 
yesterday, on whose events they had been too sleepy 
even to exchange remarks that morning. 

"I had an awfully good time," said Philippa, open- 
ing the seance, so to say. ** That Mr. Hilbury seems 
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tremendously obliging; only that he smiles rather too 
much and wriggles too; if he wasn't distinctly fat I 
should expect every moment to see him roll himself 
into a coil, like that snake we found at Gilham in the 
garden. But now let's hear about you others. What 
was the man with the gooseberry eyes like to talk to, 
Adela ? " 

"The big, ugly one? Much nicer really than he 
looked at first sight. He began by asking me whether 
I did not find it slow— just fancy that! — but after I had 
told him that I found it just delightful he seemed to 
wake up somehow, and we got on all right. I think 
he means to call, for he asked where we lived, and he 
says he's got the two most beautiful bulldogs in Lon- 
don." 

"Then he can't be quite horrid," decided Cissy, 
with a prodigious yawn. "My man — the one who 
took me in to supper, I mean — was quite hopeless 
about dogs ; he said they never are any good, because 
if they're affectionate they're ruin to one's trousers, 
and if they're not affectionate one might as well have 
a stuffed beast; and when I tried him with the Zoo he 
stared so hard that his eyeglass dropped into his 
mayonnaise, and he said he had never been there in his 
life — nobody ever went there nowadays. Altogether 
I've come to the conclusion that there can be born 
idiots in London as well as out of it." 

" I had some difficulty with my first partner too," 
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said Evelyn. " He didn't seem in the least to under- 
stand what I meant by gilding coflfee-beans for frames; 
after I had explained the whole process most carefully 
he asked whether it wasn't bad for the digestion; 
and when I told him that I could whitewash a wall 
beautifully he looked quite frightened. I suppose he 
fancied he had been betrayed into dancing with an 
ex-charwoman." 

"It was not exactly what we expected, but in my 
opinion it was a success all the same," pronounced 
Philippa, with the air of proposing a vote to the as- 
sembly. The vote was carried, though not unani- 
mously. 

" I mustn't say *No,' " remarked Evelyn reflectively, 
"for I've certainly never had such fun in my life; but, 
all ihe same, there was something wrong. We did 
not make the effect we ought to have made, and I 
think I know why — we weren't made the most of. 
There were lots of girls there, not nearly so good-look- 
ing as we are, and who were ever so much more 
noticed, simply because they had beaten out their 
charms so thin that not an atom went astray. Our 
frocks haven't got the right fall, nor our hair the right 
outline. In the intervals of dancing I studied the 
question. The first thing we've got to do is to change 
our dressmaker ; we ought to have known that Mrs. 
Wheeler's dressmaker could have no taste, and the 
second thing we need is a French maid. Then, also. 
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it was a mistake to dress in different colors; I had an 
idea that we would look like a bouquet of flowers, 
but I forgot that the bouquet would be plucked to 
pieces and strewn all about the room. Next time we 
must all be replicas of each other — a ballroom is i\ 
stage, after all, and so we must aim at stage effects." 

" Probably you are right,'* said Philippa, who in all 
even indirectly artistic questions invariably submitted 
to Evelyn's verdict. " Only a French maid would be 
very expensive; perhaps an English one would do." 

"Nonsense, Philippa! You are not going to turn 
prudent, are you ? That's not generally in your line. 
In for a penny in for a pound, is what I say. There is 
no sense in going to balls unless we make the most 
of ourselves." 

"All right," said Philippa, who indeed had only 
salved her conscience by the objection, ** I shall inquire 
about one at once." 

"And there's another thing we must look to, viz, 
our hands. When I took off my gloves at supper last 
night I was quite alarmed to see the difference with 
other people's; that big scratch on my arm that 
Spangles gave me at parting shows awfully, and all 
that varnish and sealing-wax and Mayblossom Soap 
can't have been especially good for the skin either. 
We must begin to use cold cream, or lemon juice, or 
whatever it is they doctor up their fingers with." 

While each gazed in some slight consternation at her 
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hands various mental resolutions were formed. Cer- 
tainly there was not a pair among them calculated to 
bear the criticism of a French maid. 

"The wriggly man — 1 mean Mr. Hilbury — also 
said he would call," remarked Philippa presently. 

" Since he wriggles we had better christen him The 
Serpent at once," decided Cissy. " If he and the man 
with the bulldogs came that would be two male 
visitors already. Did you catch his name, Adela ? " 

But in the general hubbub of the ball Adela had 
quite overheard her partner's name. 

" Well, we'll just call him Gooseberry in the mean- 
time," said Cissy, who generally had the chief hand in 
conferring titles. 

More precise information on this subject was, how- 
ever, not far off, for only two days after Mrs. Thursby's 
dance Cissy, coming down the staircase, found herself 
suddenly face to face with two bandy-legged, grinning 
monsters, whom in the first instant she almost failed to 
recognize as dogs, and whom, in her ignorance, she 
instinctively put down as the ugliest things she had 
seen in her life, although she afterwards found out 
that this was a complete mistake. 

"I was given leave to bring them," said a mildly 
apologetic voice close at hand; and Cissy, looking up, 
saw Adela's chief partner of the other night following 
the parlor-maid up the staircase. 

**Oh," she murmured, flushing with the excitement 
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of the event. "It'^-all right, then, of course. Please 
take them up with you, but only take care that they 
don't tear Ophelia to pieces — she's in the drawing- 
room. I'll be back directly; I'm just fetching her 
some more cream." 

A minute later the waltz which Philippa and Evelyn 
were practising at the piano was interrupted by the 
opening of the door and the announcement — 

"Lord Maurice Berners." 

Before Miss Amberley had time to exchange the 
stocking for the embroidery he was in the room. 

With a vague sense of flurry Adela rose from the 
low seat beside the fire, where she had been poring 
over a fashion paper. 

"Which is Ophelia?" asked Lord Maurice, coming 
to a standstill in the middle of the carpet, and looking 
from the small yellow animal which faced him with 
bristling backbone to the fair-haired girl beside it, and 
whom perhaps in his mind's eye he still saw crowned 
with the water-lilies of the other night. "I was told 
I should find her here, and I was also told to see that 
Punch and Judy did not tear her to pieces; so in order 
to fulfill the command I require to have her pointed 
out to me." 

There was not much ice left to break after this in- 
troduction, and five minutes later the conversation 
thus promisingly started was in full flow. 

Lord Maurice, looked at closer and at leisure, could 
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not be said to gain in personal appearance; at dose 
quarters, as at a distance, he remained a gooseberry- 
eyed, snub-nose man, with pale, somewhat flabby- 
looking cheeks, and loosely-hung shoulders, but, 
curiously enough, and despite a superfluous drawl and 
a general dash of affectation in the manner, the total 
effect was not entirely displeasing. It was only nec- 
essary to catch a certain twinkle in the habitually dull 
eyes — and that twinkle came almost every time his 
mouth opened — to feel disarmed. Instinctively you 
disbelieved in the affection, just as you disbelieved in 
the ostentatious limpness of those Herculean shoulders, 
and the general impression of want of vigor which 
the almost too easy and loungy manner was apt to 
give at first sight. People who knew Lord Maurice 
well knew that although it amused him to appear as 
soft as a sponge, he was in reality as hard as nails. 
The green-eyed man was, in fact, a rather curious 
compound of laziness and energy. ** He spends half 
the day in bed and the other half in the Tweed," a 
friend had written home of him during a Scotch visit. 
"He comes to play tennis" (these were the days in 
which tennis was played) " with a pipe in his mouth, 
and doesn't appear to care a hang whether he misses a 
ball or not; and of course he never misses one, and 
whistles a tune in between in a way that is peculiarly 
maddening to his perspiring opponent." 
The Vennings knew nothing as yet of these pecul- 
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iarities, and saw only that this big, ugly man was as- 
tonishingly easy to talk to. Whatever difficulties 
there had been with the other partners, this one was 
apparently accessible to all subjects, beginning with 
the Zoo, to which he declared he would be happy to 
escort them, and ending with Mayblossom Soap, of 
which he announced his intention of at once laying in 
a stock for the purpose of trying the effect on his old 
neckties. But most accessible of all was he on the 
subject of dogs. When Cissy discovered that with 
Punch and Judy Lord Maurice's canine stock was not 
exhausted, but was still further represented by two 
prize fox terriers, this new acquaintance rose by an- 
other degree in their estimation. 

"How could you have the heart to leave them at 
home to-day ?" she said reproachfully. 

*'I thought two was enough to begin with,'* was 
the apologetic explanation. " But 1 can bring them 
another day if you like," he added, answering Cissy, 
but looking at Adela. " I have also got two monkeys 
and a cageful of squirrels; I suppose you wouldn't 
wish me to bring them along too? And there's a 
tame buffalo in the country which could be sent for if 
required." 

"Heavens preserve us, no!" ejaculated Miss Amber- 
ley, gazing in alarm at the door, as though prepared 
to see the last-named quadruped make its entrance on 
the instant. 
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"Never mind Aunt Susan. She's got no soul for 
animals. I certainly must see those monkeys some 
day. What do you feed them on ? " 

" Fresh fruit principally." 

** And how do you manage to get it fresh here?" 
inquired Miss Amberiey. Even she found it possible 
to talk to Lord Maurice. 

** Aunt Susan doesn't believe in there being anything 
fresh in London," explained Philippa. "Ever since 
we came here she has been expecting daily to be pois- 
oned. In fact, she is quite surprised to find herself 
alive still." 

"It would be kind of you to reassure her a little," 
suggested Evelyn. " You might point out to her that 
there are a few other people alive in London who yet 
don't import their food. And perhaps you can give 
her the address of a place where she can get what she 
calls ' reliable ' knitting wool. You must know that 
Aunt Susan has no confidence in wool of which she 
does not know the descent. In order to be quite 
happy she would need to have been acquainted from 
its earliest lambhood with the sheep from whose coat 
her knitting wool is made." 

Even to this emergency Lord Maurice rose. 

"I shall do my best," he gravely assured the sisters. 
"1 do not knit myself, but I have a mother who does, 
which may lighten my task. Anyway, I'll come back 
with some sort of an address." The green eyes 
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twinkled as he said it. Evidently he liked the idea of 
coming back, either with or without an address. And 
it was not Miss Amberley's knitting wool alone that 
came in usefully. When the subject of cycling was 
brought up he confessed himself a cyclist, and offered 
himself as what he described ** the most lenient master 
going." But here again Miss Amberley had a timid 
protest to put in. She thought that both riding and 
cycling were things which girls had far better leave to 
their brothers. 

" But since we haven't any," Cissy logically argued, 
"we've just got to be our own brothers. I certainly 
mean to have a wheel; Philippa prefers a horse, and 
Evelyn says the galleries won't leave her time for 
either." 

"And Miss Ophelia? — I mean Miss Adela?" 

But Adela had no special cravings for either a wheel 
or a horse. She found London quite absorbing enough 
without such sensational additions; and as she said it 
a shade of disappointment might have been observed 
in the dull, green eyes. 

" Didn't 1 say that all proper men were fond of ani- 
mals ?" burst out Cissy triumphantly before the visitor 
was well out of the house. " In all my life I've never 
before seen such a nice man! " 

"He is nice," agreed Adela; "if only his face 
wasn't so awfully like a piecrust before it is baked, 
and with the gooseberries sticking in it! " 
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'*0h, nonsense; I don't care what his face is like. 
I say he's just awfully nice." 

** And he seems to think us nice, too — at least some 
of us; and Philippa looked at Adela, while an extra- 
ordinary possibility faintly stirred her mind. "I like 
him ever so much better than the Serpent; he's got all 
the other's obligingness without the oiliness. Just 
imagine his having a title! I wonder what he is ex- 
actly?" 

Evelyn was already deep in Debrett's, and presently 
announced to the room that Maurice George Luke 
Berners, born in 187 — ("That makes him twenty- 
six," she interrupted) was the second son of the Right 
Honorable the Marquis of Milford and Startingdale, 
Lord of, etc., etc. 

"So he might be a marquis some day if his elder 
brother died," observed Philippa reflectively. "Well, 
1 never imagined those sort of people could be so easy 
to get on with, and I never heard any one talk non- 
sense so sensibly as he does. I feel as though he 
were going to become a friend of the family." 

Although Philippa's presentiment was not at fault, 
it soon showed itself that Lord Maurice was not the 
only candidate for the post of family friend. As a 
visitor, Mr. Hilbury, alias the Serpent, closely followed 
in the steps of the Gooseberry, and was apparently 
quite as ready to procure addresses, or to serve either 
as escort or as teacher; while at the next dance Phil- 
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ippa found her time more fully taken up than she 
cared for by this new acquaintance. 

At this second dance already the hand of the French 
maid, who had been secured as fast as money could 
get her, was visibly seen. Partly by reason of her 
magic touch, but more so undoubtedly because of the 
far more magic report of their fortune — the sum of 
which had naturally not diminished as it spread — the 
four sisters found themselves in far greater request 
than the first time. It was dating from this second 
dance that they got fairly into the current, finding 
themselves no longer able to count their acquaintances 
on their fingers, and having to make notes of their en- 
gagements. Four heiresses, who are at the same time 
four debutantes, cannot be quite overlooked even in 
a London set; and even if that set be one of those 
rather wide, if slightly mixed ones, which recruit their 
•nnks with stragglers both from a higher and a lower 
circle. Though the four fair-haired sisters were dis- 
tinctly provincial, they were so in a picturesque, un- 
usual way, which marked them off from the well- 
known and all-dreaded "girl from the provinces"; 
and although they used queer expressions, and seemed 
ready for fun in any earthly shape, it was equally im- 
possible to confound them with the disciples of mod- 
ern "fastness." Indeed, despite their unquenchable 
spirits, it seemed unlikely that they had ever either 
slapped a man on the back or had a midnight "pas- 
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sage romp," or that they would ever learn these ac- 
complishments. Such a curious mixture of propriety 
and unconventionality had not been seen for long. 

But with all this there was nothing like a sensational 
triumph. The sisters were admired and danced with, 
but so were many others. Gradually they came to dis- 
cover that to make a sensation in London something 
more is required than a legacy of four thousand 
pounds, even when backed by four pretty faces. But 
the discovery was scarcely a disappointment; it only 
proved that London was bigger, and more brilliant 
and more inexhaustible than they had supposed. 
Willingly they bowed before its immensity. Besides, 
as they also found out, it was not at all necessary to 
make a sensation in order to have a "good time," and 
— despite certain minor disappointments, such as, for 
instance, the Lady's Star's obstinate silence on their 
subject — and a few passing shocks at the realities of 
social life seen near — the three elders were having that 
undeniably. Cissy loudly declared that she was hav- 
ing it too, although her delight in balls was fed as yet 
chiefly by the pride of the position, and also by cakes. 
For her chocolate creams still played a greater rdle 
than partners, and — well, certainly it was rather hard 
at times to keep awake. She was beginning almost 
to understand her aunt's views on this subject. 

That the money was spinning freely meanwhile it is 
almost unnecessary to say. With increased acquaint- 
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ance, how was it possible that expenditure should not 
keep pace ? The French maid was not the only change 
in domestic arrangements; very soon she was fol- 
lowed by a blazing Buttons, it being found that with 
so many visitors the parlor-maid did not suffice. Then, 
in view of constant invitations, mere hospitality 
seemed to demand that some return be made. The 
beginning was to ask a few friends somewhat timidly 
to luncheon; then, seeing that nobody was surprised, 
they ventured on a dinner, and, having once tasted of 
the sensation, it seemed impossible to stop. The fever 
of hospitality is a distinct society disease, seen in its 
most virulent form in London, and the Vennings had 
been caught by it, as many others are caught. The 
discovery that they could actually do as other people 
do was mounting rapidly to their heads. Even Miss 
Amberley, despite her mental agonies, could not for- 
bear a faint thrill of satisfaction as she took her place 
at the head of the luxuriously decked board. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural that the cook 
should ask for help, and so both a kitchen-maid and a 
scullery-maid were added to the household. Then, of 
course, there was the question of a conveyance. Mrs. 
Wheeler suggested their keeping a carriage, but they 
finally decided to be "economical" and only hire a 
brougham for the season. Also there were Evelyn's 
painting lessons, and the riding lessons which Philippa 
began to take at a fashionable riding-master's, and the 
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horse which she decided to buy, partly in order not to 
have to borrow one from Mr. Hilbury, and partly be- 
cause it had been offered her by a friend of Mrs. 
Thursby's. Of course she could not know that the 
friend was in urgent need of a hundred and fifty 
pounds, and that the chestnut had therefore been 
praised considerably above its deserts. She saw only 
that it had a silky mane and intelligent brown eyes, 
and, having always felt that she could love horses even 
better than dogs, and salving her conscience by the re- 
flection that what could be bought could always be 
sold again, she succumbed to the chestnut's charms. 
It must not be supposed that Philippa was entirely 
without thought for the future. Four thousand 
pounds appeared to her, indeed, to be so inexhaustible 
a sum as almost to preclude the necessity of calcula- 
tion; nevertheless her real, if somewhat spasmodic 
sense of duty had made her at first attempt to keep 
count of their daily increasing expenses. But soon, 
very soon, she began to lose the ground under her 
feet. The current had full hold of her now ; at the 
rate at which she was being swept along it was im- 
possible to stop and calculate, even if calculation 
had at all lain in her nature. Since she had not 
been able to manage it in the stagnation of Gil- 
ham, how was she to manage it in the whirl of Lon- 
don ? Her brain was too dizzy for that, her appetite 
for enjoyment top keen. And nobody seemed in the 
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least astonished at their manner of living: the applause 
with which each new step was met served necessarily 
to lull alarm and to make the sisters vaguely feel that 
of course it must be '*all right" so. It is true that 
Philippa had already arrived at telling herself that very 
likely the four seasons would have to be cut down to 
three, but even that seemed an eternity, almost certain 
to bring about some fortunate solution. 

So far indeed no breath of sentiment seemed to have 
touched any of these young hearts — nothing that fore- 
shadowed a coming romance. They were, in fact, 
too busy enjoying themselves to have had time for 
softer feelings. Their two most constant visitors still 
went by the name of '* Gooseberry" and **The 
Serpent" — modified for familiar use into *'Serpy" — 
which made it clear that although public opinion had 
long ago marked down both Lord Maurice and Mr. 
Hilbury as suitors, the one to Adela, the other to 
Philippa, they had not yet succeeded in arousing any 
tender feelings. But it was something that, two of the 
sisters should be provided with admirers; and as for 
Evelyn — but that which had happened to Evelyn must 
be told in another chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"NAPOLEON ON ST. HELENA." 

It would be untrue to say that Evelyn was enjoying 
herself less than her sisters, but it was nevertheless 
true that she was doing so in a different way. For 
them the present sufficed, whereas to her it was rather 
an object to an end, than an end in itself. In the 
midst of its delights she never quite lost sight of the 
future, and of her determination that, whatever hap- 
pened, she, for one, would never return to the narrow 
circle from which Uncle Lugdale's legacy had freed 
her. If it had been nothing else but the attraction of 
the galleries it would have been enough to make her 
feel that she could never again bear a complete banish- 
ment from London. Not until she found herself 
surrounded by such treasures of art as she had never 
hoped to see, and with daily access to the master- 
pieces of all nations, did she discover how deeply 
rooted in her nature her artistic cravings were. Not 
all the glitter of the ballroom, not all the music and the 
talk and the excitement of constant new faces, could 
keep those instincts from awakening and demanding 
their due. It was delightful to dance a night through 
in a dress designed by herself, and surrounded by the 
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evidences of that material luxury in which she so rev- 
elled, but it was almost equally delightful to wander 
about the rooms of Burlington House, halting before 
some favorite picture, and spending a happy hour in 
discovering new beauties. However late she came 
home it was rarely that she missed her hour in the 
atelier of Mr. Whiteson, the distinguished genre 
painter, who condescended to take pupils at a rate 
proportionate to his reputation, and where Evelyn 
wielded her brush with quite as much zest as she had 
done her feet overnight. It was a double life she led 
at this time, and corresponding to the double person- 
ality of which she — like so many of us — consisted; 
and not infrequently the ambitious Evelyn and the ar- 
tistic Evelyn found it somewhat hard to hit it off to- 
gether. But on the main point they were as yet 
agreed — the impossibility of returning to Gilham. 

" If only a man with a pot of money would turn 
up! " she sometimes sighed to herself. "Wouldn't I 
just know what to do with it! Better than I ever 
knew before! They think themselves mightily ar- 
tistic in the arrangement of their tables and chairs here, 
but I fancy I could give them a wrinkle or two. How 
I'd revel in carpets and dados and chimneypieces ! And 
I'd buy up at least seven pictures in the Academy on 
the spot." From which it will be seen that the reso- 
lution of taking the first eligible suitor who presented 
himself still stood upright. 
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There were moments when she felt almost inclined 
to be jealous of Adela: not that the Lord Maurice 
Berners appeared to her one whit less plain-faced than 
he did to her younger sister, but that it seemed prob- 
able Adela was going to have the chance which was 
denied to her. That Lord Maurice, although a second 
son, was an extremely desirable husband from a pe- 
cuniary point of view, being richly endowed by a 
grandmother, the Vennings had long ago been in- 
formed by sympathizing friends; and, although care- 
fully maintaining his attitude of family friend, and as 
carefully avoiding any approach to sentimentality, it al- 
most seemed as though the young man's intentions 
were serious, else why should he have got his limp 
but good-natured mother to offer her services to the 
girls ? And yet Adela made a face whenever the pos- 
sibility was suggested to her. 

"If you want to know what I think of you," burst 
out Evelyn in her blunt manner on one of these oc- 
casions, " then it's just that you're an idiot! " 

" Why ? " asked the startled Adela. 

" Because I do believe that if Lord Maurice proposed 
to you to-morrow you'd say 'No,' just because his 
complexion doesn't suit your taste. Do you think it 
suits mine any better? And yet wouldn't I just 
jump at him if I had the chance! " 

'*! wish you would!" said Adela, laughing. '*! 
shouldn't mind him at all as a brother-in-law; but 
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as a husband 1" And she gave a delicate little 
shiver. 

'* Of course Evelyn only means if she cared for him," 
corrected Philippa, whose ideas regarding marriage 
were far too romantic to be practical. 

'*! care for his money," said Evelyn brusquely, 
"and as an appendage to that he would be quite 
bearable." 

But, as has been said before, and despite such dec- 
larations as these, her persevering lookout for a rich 
suitor who was not forthcoming did not interfere with 
her artistic pursuits. Even the lessons did not suffice 
her; lately she had taken to copy in the Victoria Gal- 
lery. It was one day towards the end of May that she 
started rather earlier than usual for her destination, 
anxious to make up for two forenoons that had been 
lost through stress of social engagements. Her sub- 
ject was a sunset landscape, in the centre of which 
a stately English home stood bathed in golden light 
and shaded by ancestral beeches — such a home as no 
doubt she had often dreamed of possessing. Nothing 
that could satisfy the eye either of the artist or the 
woman of the world was awanting here: the majestic 
sweep of the avenue, the regal breadth of the terraces, 
the curiously mullioned windows through which the 
wealth and comfort of that splendid interior seemed 
to be overflowing — they all spoke a language explained 
by the title in the catalogue, for "A Home of the 
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Rich " was what the artist had chosen to call his com- 
position. 

When Evelyn had found her place she was rather 
annoyed to notice two other copyists, one of either 
sex, established in close proximity. Having until 
now been alone in this room their presence appeared 
almost as an intrusion. She threw one rapid glance 
towards them, and observed that they were both 
young, and that the woman's blue dress was some- 
what shiny at the elbows, and then with a passing 
wonder as to whether they "belonged together" or 
not, she settled to her work, and promptly forgot all 
about her companions. 

When she had worked for twenty minutes in a 
silence that no one had broken, and had begun to feel 
that the threads dropped three days ago had been 
successfully picked up, Evelyn, with a deep breath of 
relief, let her palette sink on to her knee. Now only 
it occurred to her to feel curious as to the work of her 
neighbor. It was the male artist who sat nearest to 
her — so near that by only leaning back in her chair 
she could get a full view of his canvas. As she did 
so her eyebrows instinctively contracted. The subject 
of the copy was one of the thousand which have been 
painted of the unfortunate prisoner of St. Helena — 
unfortunate in this also that his name has inspired as 
many second-rate pictures as lyrics. There he was 
standing sentinel upon a rock, wrapped apparently in 
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an old dressing-gown that had probably been dis- 
carded from normal use because of being at least two 
inches too short even for his figure, and to all appear- 
ances meditating suicide. Not much more than the 
outlines of the copy were on the canvas so far, but 
they were enough to reveal to Evelyn's sharp eye the 
quality of the copyist. If the anatomy of the original 
was at least questionable, that of the facsimile was 
calculated to raise serious misgivings, and if that per- 
spective was distinctly "steep," this one promised to 
be considerably steeper — so steep, in fact, that Evelyn, 
whose sense of proportion was particularly sensitive, 
half uttered an exclamation and then suppressed it, 
but could not refrain from an uneasy movement. The 
young man, too engrossed to have observed anything, 
went on working away serenely at his hero's left leg. 
Almost impatiently Evelyn resumed her brush, and 
tried to lose herself in the wonderfully illuminated 
tracery of the castle terraces, but it was no use — that 
Napoleonic leg would leave her no peace. Against 
her positive will she was forced to look again, and 
this time found so serious an aggravation of the situa- 
tion, that before she knew what she was about the 
protest had burst from her lips — 

"For goodness' sake take care, or he'll be over the 
cliff!" 

The words pronounced sharply in the dead silence 
of the vast room produced an almost volcanic effect. 
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The young woman in the blue dress started so vio- 
lently that she dropped her brush, while the copyist 
of "Napoleon on St. Helena" turned his bewildered 
face to the interlocutor and asked hurriedly — 

"Who? What do you mean? Who is going to 
be over which cliff ? " 

" Why, the unhappy emperor, of course. Don't you 
see that he's got nothing under his left foot, and that 
the rock shelves away in a quite impossible manner? 
With the ankles you have given him he can't keep his 
balance for more than a minute at most — and although 
IVe no earthly doubt that he's thinking of jumping 
over, after all there is history to be considered, you 
know." 

The young man looked serious for a moment 
longer, even disconcerted, then, suddenly throwing 
himself back, burst into a deliciously boyish laugh. 
In the moment that he turned his face towards her 
Evelyn had met the clearest and brightest brown eyes 
that she had ever before seen in any human face and 
had vaguely noticed that the wavy-brown hair which 
tumbled on to his forehead was of the same bright 
tint ; also that nose and chin were well moulded and 
the beardless face as fresh as a girl's. 

The reception of the uncalled for criticism was, 
however, not to be entirely friendly. 

"Ralph is acquainted with all the laws of per- 
spective," remarked the lady alongside in a tone 
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whose stiffness sufficiently showed that the two 
copyists did "belong together." *Mf anything dis- 
turbs you about the position of the leg it can only be 
because the shadows are not yet filled in." 

"It is not shadows he wants but bones," said 
Evelyn decisively. "No shadows can ever give him 
back his balance. You've cheated him of at least two 
most important bones in his anatomy. Just look at 
that ankle, don't you see that there's a scoop where 
there ought to be a bump? Give me your brush a 
moment, and I'll show you what I mean I " 

He gave it her without a protest, and with a few 
rapid strokes — watched by two pairs of wondering 
eyes — she actually succeeded in putting at least a 
shade of probability into the strictured legs. 

"There! That will save him from immediate 
death; but it's only a respite, unless you do some- 
thing to that rock. Of course it was very rude of 
me to interfere, but perspective is apt to get on my 
nerves, and I did feel so sorry for that poor top-heavy 
little man." 

This time the indignant sister's face half quivered 
into a smile, though her brows were still carefully 
drawn together, as though she felt it her duty to 
remain indignant for at least a little longer. The two 
faces were very like each other, as Evelyn now per- 
ceived; the sister's being a little older, with the same 
brown hair and eyes as her brother, only a little duller 
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in tint, the same clear complexion, with less of fresh- 
ness. It made Evelyn think of the same picture var- 
nished and unvarnished, for in the one face the bright- 
ness was a little awanting, and, very unfairly, it was 
to the man that it had been given, instead of to the 
woman. Nature had probably made a mistake at the 
outset, and had never been able to repair it. 

"I suppose I ought to introduce myself," said the 
young copyist, his access of hilarity abruptly sup- 
pressed by a sudden recollection of social duties. 
** My name is Alstone, and this is my sister." 

"All right," said Evelyn, without much interest. 
She had discovered already that he was a gentleman 
and she a lady, and the mere name seemed to her of 
secondary importance. "Tm called Venning, if you 
care to know." 

"Oh," said Miss Alstone, with new vivacity. "Can 
you be related to the Mr. Venning who used to ex- 
hibit about fifteen years ago ? I never saw any of his 
pictures, but papa used to say that if only he had 
more * push * and better opportunities he ought to have 
been one of the painters of the age." 

"He was my father," said Evelyn, flushing with 
pleasure. 

"Then of course I forgive you everything you said 
about Ralph's copy. Probably you learned drawing 
from your father, which of course would make you 
critical" 
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''Unfortunately I didn't. He died before I could 
hold a pencil steadily." 

"That is almost like our own case, for we are 
artist's children too, Miss Venning. Perhaps you have 
seen some of papa's works ? There are two of them 
in the National Gallery." 

"I've seen nothing; I have only just begun to see 
and hear. It is barely two months since we crept out 
of a wretched country hole to daylight." 

That two artist fathers, of whom one at least had 
been an admirer of the other, should prove a strong 
cement to friendship was only natural, and within 
five minutes more the acquaintance to which Napo- 
leon's leg had served as introduction had made rapid 
progress. The painter parents proved not to be the 
only points of mutual sympathy, for soon Evelyn 
learned that the Alstones too were motherless and 
alone, and that like herself and her sisters until this 
spring, they lived in extremely straitened circum- 
stances; for although Mr. Alstone had been distinctly 
more successful pecuniarily than Mr. Venning, he had, 
as little as he, succeeded in leaving a fortune to his 
children, perhaps because he had rather too much of 
that "push" which Mr. Venning lacked, or rather of 
the quality of the reckless liberality which not infre- 
quently goes along with it. 

"We have positively nobody belonging to us," 
Miss Alstone was explaining in a few minutes more, 
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** except a distant relation of my father's who has a 
small ranch in Canada. He has often wanted us to 
come over and settle there, and Ralph to look after 
the farm, but it would be a sin for Ralph to throw 
himself away in that fashion. With such a talent as 
his, and his father's footsteps to tread in, he is certain 
to make his way." 

Evelyn felt serious doubts on this point, but, with 
an unwilling concession to politeness, refrained from 
saying so. 

*' I am two years older than he," Miss Alstone went 
on, *'and my idea also was to be an artist, but he has 
caught me up long ago. I don't myself believe that I 
shall ever get beyond flowers. When I see what diffi- 
culties even Ralph has got with the human figure, it 
makes me resolve to leave that field to others." 

Evelyn threw a glance toward the "Basket of 
Roses " which glared half finished from Miss Alstone's 
canvas, and decided within herself that she was right 
in her resolution. 

"It is quite evident, however," Mr. Alstone now 
took up the thread of conversation, "that^o« know 
more about the human figure and rocks and things 
than I do. If you were kind now you would tell me 
how you* d paint this picture." 

"I wouldn't paint it at all. I frankly admit that I 
find the copy bad, but that does not mean that I find 
the original good. Napoleon never would have spent 
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his time making faces at seagulls, and there is no his- 
torical justification of that length of cloak — nor is it 
likely at his age he would have outgrown it." 

Ralph laughed again — that same delicious laugh; 
for a future light of the Academy he really seemed 
able to bear a good deal of criticism. 

"If you want to know what I would do then, TU 
tell you; tear it up and start on something fresh. 
How you came to pitch on this among so many gems 
is a mystery to me." 

"I dare say I chose all wrong," said Ralph almost 
humbly, * * but 1 always had a fancy for that French 
chap and — no, I can't drop him now, the feeling is too 
hateful, ril just have to risk it, and go for old Nap 
again — that is to say if you'll give me a tip now and 
then. Miss Venning — I quite count upon that." 

"You shall have it," said Evelyn, more pleased by 
his determination than vexed by the rejection of her 
advice. " I've several more days' work here, and be- 
tween us I dare say we shall manage to bolster up the 
emperor." 

« 

And they did manage to do this very fairly, al- 
though the '* Home of the Rich " came to be neglected 
in the process, and the brush was more frequently in 
Evelyn's hand than in that of Mr. Alstone. And by 
the time Napoleon stood firmly on both legs, Evelyn, 
somewhat to her surprise, discovered that she had be- 
come far more intimate with these two new friends 
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than with any other of her London acquaintances. 
Soon she had grasped the situation completely, and 
had come to understand why the possibility of some 
other profession being more lucrative had not occurred 
to Ralph. The brown-eyed, open-faced boy with 
almost a girl's complexion, who looked much more 
like a budding subaltern or country squire than a fol- 
lower of art, had fallen a victim to one of those 
family idies fixes which ruin so many careers. The 
idea of having a son who was not an artist had been 
too painful to Mr. Alstone senior to be entertained, 
and had led to parental dreams and distressingly 
early drawing lessons. Being a wideawake little fel- 
low Ralph had taken to scribbling as readily as he 
would probably have taken to marbles or bricks, had 
they been pressed upon him with the same per- 
sistency, and had thus for his sins fostered the fond 
illusion. After the death of the father, who had not 
lived long enough to be undeceived of his hopes, the 
chorus of hopeful prophecy was faithfully kept up by 
an adoring mother and sister, swelled by the voices of 
that class of family friend who is always read) to 
chime in to a hymn of praise, simply because it seems 
pleasanter to agree than to disagree. It was one of 
those cases in which no choice is left to the victim, 
whose opinion no one thinks of asking. The family 
decree, ''Thou shalt be a mighty artist," had gone 
forth. By dint of being told that he had a glorious 
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future before him, Ralph had come almost to believe 
in it himself, although never quite so firmly as did his 
sister, on whom, after her mother's death, devolved 
the chief task of fostering the budding genius, and 
who acquitted herself of it with a zeal worthy of i\ 
better cause. That her belief in her brother was quite 
real Evelyn had soon seen, and liked her all the better 
for it, even while finding it impossible to share it. 
Miss Alstone's own modest attempts at painting 
seemed to have the object only of keeping more in 
touch with the interests of the brother to whom she 
had obviously devoted her life, and perhaps also to 
furnish the pretext for accompanying him to the gal- 
leries and keeping her motherly eye upon him. It 
might have been thought that Evelyn, who was the 
first person daring openly to throw doubts on this 
brother's future — and soon she had arrived at doing 
this — would have inspired Miss Alstone with abhor- 
rence, but for some contradictory reason this was not 
the case. Despite some very lively disputes each be- 
gan to find pleasure in the other's society; while as 
for the subject of these differences of opinion, he al- 
lowed himself to be fought over with unruffled good 
humor. 

"I always had a kind of dark notion that I wasn't 
cut out for a painter," he once confided to his critic. 
" But if I ever tried to say so they just shut up my 
mouth by telling me that my father would turn in 
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his grave if he heard me speak. Tve done my level 
best to come up to what was expected of me, but 
there have been moments when I didn't feel a bit like 
success. Awfully obliged to you, you know, for 
opening Lucy's eyes a bit." 

It was hard to resist such frank unaflfectedness ; and, 
despite the artistic wrath awakened by bad perspec- 
tive, Evelyn had from the first felt a distinct liking for 
the man whose works she had so mercilessly con- 
demned. So much was she pleased with her new 
acquaintances that barely a week after the first meet- 
ing she had brought them home to tea, for the purpose 
of showing them off. 

Their reception in Arthur Street was all she could 
desire; the brown-eyed, light-hearted youth and the 
motherly, already careworn sister had immediately 
found their way into the sisters' sympathies. The 
distant and indirect link between the two artist fathers 
had been enough to make Philippa press them warmly 
to come again. But they did not come again, not be- 
cause the attraction had not been mutual, but because 
in the luxuriously furnished room Lucy had felt too 
painfully conscious of her old blue dress. In this life 
of gay movement and social enjoyment brother and 
sister had both felt that they had no place. One visit 
paid by Philippa in return for that of Miss Alstone ap- 
peared to be the close of the incident for all except 
Evelyn; and so busy was Philippa in enjoying herself 
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that the cessation of the intercourse scarcely even 
struck her as strange. The very look of the room in 
which she had found brother and sister, hung with 
those juvenile attempts which had inspired such de- 
lusive hopes, and furnished with chairs whose thread- 
bare appearance carried her thoughts back to Gilham, 
had been explanation enough. Except for an occa- 
sional remark of Evelyn's, who was still copying in 
the same gallery, Philippa, after that visit, lost sight 
of the Alstones, and soon she forgot even to inquire 
of her sister whether she had again met ** those nice 
young painter people '* ? The ever-increasing pace of 
the season left her no time for such thoughts. 

Evelyn's thirst for pleasure seemed, on the contrary, 
to have lost somewhat of its edge, while her artistic 
ardor showed a proportionate increase, without, 
however, bringing to her that serenity of temper which 
she had always lacked. A double existence is a 
fatiguing one to lead, and under the undue tax thus 
laid on her nerves it was perhaps no wonder if her 
chronic irritation showed at this time some signs of 
aggravation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SNOWDROPS AND WILD ROSES. 

Whatever may have happened to Evelyn, it is cer- 
tain that at this time both Philippa and Adela were still 
heart-whole. No one could be more surprised at this 
than Philippa herself, inasmuch as she found time to 
reflect upon the subject. Among the hundred or so of 
faultlessly turned-out men by whom she had been 
taken into dinner, or entertained at routs, of whom 
many were agreeable and more still good-looking, 
was it not strange that not one had left more than a 
merely passing impression ? Among the many young 
and well-shaped and strong arms that had been laid 
round her waist to the sound of a waltz, how was it 
that there was not even one whose touch had ever so 
faintly thrilled her heart ? 

"Perhaps I've got no heart to thrill," reflected 
Philippa in one of her rare moments of mental leisure. 
"1 certainly never imagined that 1 should find all these 
Irresistibles so perfectly resistible. But perhaps it's all 
the better; it will save me, at least, from doing any- 
thing foolish; and I'm pretty sure that if I ever did fall 
in love I should be foolish about it. All these men — no, 
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not all, but a good lot of them— are very nice to sit near 
at dinner, but when 1 think of sitting near them 
through life — why, 1 should just have to jump up and 
run away. And as for honoring and obeying — 1 can't 
even distantly imagine myself doing that, especially 
the latter. They can all smile and make small talk, 
and some of them can tell anecdotes most killingly, 
but I haven't seen one who could make me do what he 
wanted, instead of what / wanted; and 1 do think 
that's the only sort of husband that 1 could think of 
knocking under to. I wonder if he exists ? " 

It almost seemed that he did not. And yet, about 
the middle of June, not Jong after these reflections had 
been made, Philippa passed through a short experience 
— an experience of a few minutes only — which for the 
time made her think that perhaps after all she was not 
quite so callous as she had supposed herself. It was 
one of those incidents which seem destined to remain 
an incident, which nothing has led up to, and on 
which, apparently, nothing follows. 

It was within the walls of Buckingham Palace that 
this new experience came to Philippa, for about this 
time the Marchioness of Milford — egged on, no doubt, 
by her pet boy, to whom it was too hard to the some- 
what flabby old lady to refuse anything — had offered 
to present the sisters. The chance, of course, was 
too good to be wasted, but it ended by the Mar- 
chioness having only two debutantes to chaperon. 
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Cissy was obviously too young, and Evelyn, after a 
little hesitation, had declared that she did not want to 
be presented. 

"You, Evelyn!" said Philippa, almost aghast. 
** You to miss such an opportunity as this! 1 thought 
you never meant to miss anything ? And remember 
that this time the Lady's Star will just have to men- 
tion us, whether it wants or not." 

*' 1 know," said Evelyn crossly. " But Tm just not 
going; I've got no time, and that's all." 

This was passing strange; but it was known of old 
that to try and move a resolution of Evelyn's, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, was a mere waste of time, 
and therefore she was left alone. 

"Well, you may consider yourselves lucky," said 
Maggie Wheeler enviously, when she heard the news. 
"To be presented by the Marchioness will send you 
up a hundred per cent, at least in public estimation. 
It makes such a difference you know whom you are 
presented by." 

Maggie said this with an accent meant to imply that 
she knew all about it, although reasons that were both 
social and financial had kept her from ever making a 
curtsey to her sovereign. 

"You've just come in time to give us your advice 
about the dresses. By the by, what color were you 
presented in?" asked Cissy flippantly, ** couleur de 
rose, 1 suppose, since that is the color of your usual 
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humor, and Aggie would go in black, of course, with 
weeping willows to match her eyes." 

Maggie laughed immoderately at the idea, which 
also helped her to cover the situation. 

"Oh, debutantes almost always wear white," she 
noisily explained, and plunged into a voluble discus- 
sion of trains and plumes, to which Cissy listened 
with a somewhat incredulous smile. ^ The Wheelers, 
who in the atmosphere of Gilham had seemed to the 
sisters the very embodiment of fashion and wealth, 
had gone down considerably in their estimation since 
being seen among London surroundings. That they 
themselves were aware of this was clearly to be seen 
by the altered, almost deprecating attitude towards the 
girls whom formerly they had somewhat loftily pat- 
ronized. The uncomfortable consciousness of having 
been "found out" evidently oppressed them, but 
could not prevent them making the most of the situa- 
tion and of the altered mutual positions. This very 
day had been the one chosen for making the first 
move in a new direction, and, to say the truth, Maggie 
was not over-pleased with the news which had met 
her at the threshold. A double presentation meant a 
lot of money to be spent, and it would have suited 
Maggie better if her friends had had no extra expenses 
just at this juncture, but since they were so rich it 
couldn't really matter, and at any rate she must risk it, 
and accordingly no sooner had she contrived to be 
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alone with Cissy than the "Allegro ''rdle was abruptly 
dropped, and, bursting into tears as elaborately as 
Aggie could have done, the youngest Miss Wheeler 
confided to her dearest Cissy "that she was in just an 
awful fix," from which she scarcely dared to ask her 
friend to extricate her; but having no one else in 
whom she ventured to confide she felt irresistibly 
pressed to pour out her grief. This grief, according 
to Maggie's account, was a dressmaker's bill, con- 
tracted in secret, and which she dared not reveal to her 
mother, for fear of being at once banished from town 
in disgrace. 

*' A big bill ?" asked Cissy, a good deal flattered by 
the confidence. 

"Very big— about eighty pounds," murmured Mag- 
gie, carefully watching the other's face. 

"That is not so awfully much," decided Cissy, 
whose ideas regarding money had been too thoroughly 
upset lately to have yet recovered their balance. 

" Well, to say the whole truth, it is nearer a hundred 
pounds than eighty." 

"Then— well, I shall speak to Philippa about it." 

"And you think it possible that ? " 

"Yes, 1 don't see why there should be any great 
difficulty about our lending it to you, and of course 
you will pay us back in time, say in the autumn, when 
you can make your confession without any danger of 
losing a bit of the season." 
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Maggie's arms were round her neck before she had 
done speaking. 

'*0h, how good of you! 1 scarcely dared to hope 
— and of course I would not take it if 1 did not know 
that to you such a sum is a mere trifle." 

Cissy did not quite follow the last remark, having 
long ago forgotten her reckless hints regarding the in- 
heritance made, but she had tasted a new charm of 
money, that of being able to stretch a helping hand to 
a friend, and half out of vanity, half out of real pity — 
for the idea of being sent out of town now appealed to 
her inmost sympathies — she resolved to let her have 
the loan. 

Neither was there any serious opposition to en- 
counter on Philippa's side. 

"It is true that this is rather a bad moment," she 
began by saying, for 1 suppose the Court dresses will 
cost a good deal; 1 really must go into our accounts 
some day soon and see exactly how we stand, but in 
the meantime, of course, Maggie must have the 
money. We must not forget what we owe the 
Wheelers, and it is just as well we should have an op- 
portunity of paying off our debt of gratitude." 

It did not occur to either Philippa or Cissy to won- 
der how Maggie had managed to contract so large a 
dressmaker's bill behind her mother's back; in Lon- 
don, somehow, everything seemed possible. And 
next day already Maggie gleefully brought home the 
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check to Mrs. Wheeler, who blessed the day when 
she had first befriended the Vennings, and immedi- 
ately payed off the upholsterer and the coalman, 
whose long-suflfering had lately shown signs of col- 
lapse, as well as the arrears of servants' wages. 

Meanwhile Philippa, intent on planning court-robes 
and practising her curtsey, had not yet found time to 
undertake that projected revision of accounts. Neither 
had prudence gone the length of very carefully weigh- 
ing the expense of their robes. It was clear, surely, 
that such an opportunity of showing off Adela must 
be made the fullest use of. And it was, so far as 
white tulle and satin and feather trimmings and show- 
ers of snowdrops could assist in the work. Evelyn it 
was who had decreed the snowdrops, and who like- 
wise had elected to wreath Philippa's dress with strag- 
gling sprays of wild roses, insisting that there was 
something ** prickly" about her elder sister's personal- 
ity which nothing but these thorny rose-branches 
could express. 

As for the Drawing Room itself, with its bewilder- 
ingly splendid crowd, its mental emotions and phys- 
ical fatigues, its long hours of waiting and short mo- 
ment of actuality, it had about it something of a 
gorgeous nightmare, from which towards four in the 
afternoon Philippa found herself emerging almost 
dizzy with hunger, and painfully oppressed by the 
heat, for the day was the first really hot one of the 
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season. It was at one of the entrances and at the 
heart of an elegant but not the less jostling crowd 
that, recovering her presence of mind, she began to 
look about for her sister. There she was, close at 
hand, struggling with her train, pushed about by peo- 
ple who for the moment had forgotten that they were 
ladies of fashion, and whose sole idea was to reach 
their carriages— and white as the snowdrops on her 
gown. 

"Are you ill, Adela?" asked the elder sister in 
alarm, and instinctively putting out her one unem- 
barrassed arm. It was nervously clutched by Adela's 
white-gloved fingers. 

"1 — 1 don't feel quite well," murmured Adela, try- 
ing bravely to smile, though her lips were losing color. 
'* 1 don't think 1 can stand much longer." 

"Well, there isn't much room to fall here,'' thought 
Philippa as she put her arm round her sister and 
looked desperately about for the Marchioness. But 
the good Marchioness had never been made for 
resistance. The herd of dowagers, made wild by 
hunger and the pressure of their satin shoes, the troop 
of nervously impatient debutantes had easily swept 
the large but yielding old lady to one side. 

Philippa and her sister were on the pavement 
already, in the full glare of daylight with the clatter 
of restless hoofs in their ears, with an army of foot- 
men on one side, craning their necks for their mis- 
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tresses, and of lookers-on on the other, eagerly 
scanning each new apparition. 

"She is going to faint! " 

Philippa did not know that she had said it aloud 
until she saw several heads turned sharply towards 
her— only for a moment though; a girl overcome by 
the heat was too common an incident to check the 
stampede. 

"Oh, what shall 1 do?" she said, still speaking to 
deaf ears, as she thought, and struggling to keep her 
own footing as well as her sister's. 

"Give her to me," said a new voice close at hand, 
and just as Philippa was thinking that if Adela got 
only a little heavier upon her arm she would not be 
able to hold her up any longer, she felt herself gently 
put to one side, and quietly but firmly relieved of her 
burden. A man, stepping out from the crowd of 
lookers-on on the pavement, had pushed his way 
through the mob of women, barely in time to come 
to her assistance. 

"Room, if you please! " he said in a tone of such 
thrilling command that it dominated even the chatter- 
ing and wailing of the female crowd, which fell back 
instinctively in a short movement of astonishment, 
and lifting the almost unconscious Adela in his arms 
as easily as though she had been a child, he forced his 
way back into the vestibule, in the very teeth of the 
dowagers, 
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"She will open her eyes in a minute," he said, as 
he laid her down on a seat as carefully as a woman 
could have done. "No, do not touch her now," as 
Philippa instinctively endeavored to prop up her 
sister's head. "That is not the way to bring her 
round quicker. Stay here while 1 fetch some water, 
but remember not to raise her head, she is to lie quite 
flat— see only that she does not slip down.*' 

He was gone again as rapidly as he had come, 
leaving Philippa standing beside her fainting sister, 
whose white train lay heaped on the floor, and whose 
head had sunk a little to one side, like a snowdrop 
indeed, drooping in the summer heat. Philippa had 
never heard that it was bad to raise a fainting person's 
head; it somehow seemed unnatural and unkind, and 
she even disbelieved it. And yet, while chafing 
against the stranger's command, for some reason not 
explicable to herself she obeyed it, and was presently 
rewarded by seeing Adela's eyelids quiver and slowly 
open. By the time their unknown helper had re- 
turned with the water she had, with her sister's help, 
struggled into a sitting position. 

"A handkerchief, please," he said, having first 
made her drink a few mouthfuls; and dipping 
Philippa's handkerchief in the water he began to 
moisten the temples of the patient with the most 
business-like air in the world. 

"He must be a doctor," thought Philippa as she 
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watched him. Now that she had leisure to look at 
him she felt certain that she had never met him before 
in any drawing-room; he was not the sort of man 
whom you could be in the same room with without 
observing. His age would have been hard to define, 
for although his dark-brown hair was faintly sprinkled 
with grey, there was about his tall and somewhat 
spare figure an elasticity that was distinctly youthful. 
"He might be either a little under or a little over 
forty," Philippa finally decided. She also decided 
that he did not look like an Englishman, why exactly 
she could not have said, perhaps because of the 
marked profile, or of the short, dark-brown beard that 
was sharp and clean-cut as a dagger, or of something 
particularly piercing in the black eyes. For the first 
time she understood what poets meant when they 
talked of an "eagle gaze." But for a general sallow- 
ness of complexion — which also was un-English — this 
stranger with the high, wide forehead could not have 
helped being even strikingly handsome. " He must 
be a foreigner," thought Philippa. " Perhaps he is a 
member of one of the Embassies, but then he can't be 
a doctor, after all." And she wondered whether she 
had guessed right, and then fell to wondering why 
she should wonder at all, since this man was a 
stranger, and in all probability would remain so. Her 
eyes fell on the fingers that were still busy with 
Adela, and her perplexity increased. He could not 
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belong to an Embassy, after all; those were not the 
carefully tended hands of a diplomat — not the hands 
of a **fme gentleman" in any sense of the words. 
Those fingers looked as though they had been used 
to wield much ruder instruments than a pen; that 
roughened skin, those flattened nails had assuredly 
never been pampered by either a French or an Aus- 
trian valet. It was difficult to accord their look with 
the quiet assurance that was expressed by every 
movement of the figure. 

Even after the crowd had partly disappeared, and 
the unknown man, having seemingly taken charge 
of the situation, had discovered the Marchioness and 
procured the carriage, Philippa's thoughts remained 
occupied in a way that she had never known be- 
fore. 

" 1 fancy that sort of man could get himself obeyed 
by most people," she mused as she leaned back 
wearily in a corner of the carriage. " Any way he 
knows how to order one about." And then she re- 
membered that he had left them without introducing 
himself — another thing which marked him as being 
not a man of the world, and which corresponded per- 
fectly to the fingers. 

During the first weeks that followed on the Draw- 
ing Room, Philippa fell into the habit, on entering a 
room, of scanning the men present with a slight, a 
very slight thrill of expectation, and when she asked 
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herself whom she was looking for, she never failed to 
see before her mind's eye the piercing black eyes and 
dagger-shaped beard of the stranger of Buckingham 
Palace. But in the flesh she did not see him again, 
not in any ballroom, nor at any dinner-table; and 
gradually curiosity was starved out for want of fulfill- 
ment, and soon she forgot to look out for the so 
marked profile, and to laugh at herself inwardly for 
this rather romantic interest in a personage who 
seemed only to have walked across her stage, leav- 
ing no clue behind him. 

In these days it was that one of the faithful Fanny's 
periodical reports arrived from Gilham, in which it 
was stated that the house was in ** odder and the 
dawgs in good hailth and dradeful at the cats, and 
the roses is out in the gairden, and Master Spangles 
he's killed two kittens yaisterday and the windars is 
all been haired." 

The formula varied but slightly from week to week, 
but this time, quite exceptionally, a P. S. had been 
added — 

"Miss Grey she told me in church yesterday," and 
the "newt" here informed her mistresses that the 
"Big Ouse is been bought by a gentleman from 
Africky as has so much money all digged up by him- 
self that they do say the woUs of the rooms is to be 
lined with golding paper." 

"From Africa?" ejaculated Philippa, who had read 
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the missive aloud. "She doesn't mean a nigger, 
surely ? Just fancy a nigger at Swanmere! " 

"He's got my leave to be there," said Evelyn, 
"since /shall never have to see him." 

"Mine too!" declared Cissy. "Just fancy what a 
fever this would have put us into a few months ago 1 
A family at Swanmere! But what is Swanmere to us 
now, or Gilham, or anything up there ?" 

"And 1 don't think we lose much either," observed 
Philippa as she refolded the paper. " Probably it is 
one of those new African millionaires who have made 
their fortune in gold mines, so it would only be a 
pai*venu family, after all, that we would have had for 
neighbors — a vulgar, bumptious wife probably, with 
vulgar, bumptious daughters." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 

In her own, strictly individual way Ophelia too was 
enjoying her London season almost as well as her 
mistresses. Visitors having become too abundant to 
be wrestled with, she had taken the part of philo- 
sophically resigning herself to their presence; one of 
the results of such philosophy, as well as of the good 
things a-going, being that the loose folds of yellow 
skin which in less prosperous days had added some- 
thing leonine to her already slightly mixed appearance, 
had lately been steadily filling up, in a manner that 
made the necessity of a second Banting cure begin to 
appear on the horizon. 

And yet Ophelia's sojourn in town was not to be 
entirely free of adventure. 

One day early in July Lord Maurice Berners, enter- 
ing the drawing-room in Arthur Street, stood still in 
dismay at only two paces from the threshold. 

"Am I in the way ?" he asked a little diffidently. 

Cissy and Miss Amberley were alone in the room, 
the former staring in front of her with swollen red 
eyes, the latter snivelling a little suspiciously behind 
her stocking. 

145 
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"No calamity, I hope?" asked Lord Maurice in a 
tone of quick inquiry, very different from his habitual 
drawl, and looking round him as though in search of 
something. 

"A great one," was the answer, given in funereal 
tones, as Cissy melted into a fresh flood of tears. 

" Please tell me quickly what it is," said Lord Mau- 
rice, coming up close to her, and actually laying his 
hand on her shoulder without knowing that he did it. 

" Ophelia!" sobbed out Cissy, in choking syllables. 

"Ophelia?" as Lord Maurice repeated the word, 
something like panic lit up the green eyes for a mo- 
ment, making them look very different indeed from 
gooseberries. He never could remember to whom 
the name rightfully belonged, and it is probable that 
in his own mind he was accustomed to assign it to 
quite a different personage from the small yellow 
monster with whom he had grown familiar. 

" Yes, since this morning— gone, utterly gone, and 
without her muzzle too! Probably she is killed by 
this time." 

"Muzzle?" said Lord Maurice, in quite another 
tone. " It's the dog that's lost,— is that it ? " 

"Yes, my own precious Ophelia; shall I ever see 
her again?" 

"You shall see her again, I promise it you," said 
the visitor, with unexpected fervor, and in the excess 
of the relief that had overcome hirn he took hold of 
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Cissy's hand and pressed it so vigorously that she 
looked up surprised. 

Ever since the beginning of the acquaintance Cissy 
and the "Gooseberry" had been great chums — it was 
impossible that it should be otherwise with so many 
dogs, so many squirrels and monkeys to serve as links 
between them. But never until this moment had it 
occurred to her to think of him as anything but a de- 
lightful elder brother, also never had he pressed her 
hand with such fervor— indeed it was more a squeeze 
than a pressure — and the feeling of it sent quite a new 
sort of thrill through her childishly meagre frame, 
troubling her in a new way she did not in the least 
understand. 

"You promise? You mean that you will get her 
back for me?" 

"Yes, or perish in the attempt." 

" Oh, how good you are! Oh, how I thank you! " 
cried Cissy, raising her inflamed and excited eyes to 
his face. " If only you bring her back you may count 
on my eternal gratitude, — I shall do everything you 
want, — I shall tell everybody you are the best person 
in the world." And now it was she was pressing his 
fingers between her own hot and unsteady ones. 
"Aunt Susan, do you hear what he says ? He is go- 
ing to bring her back to us." 

"If he can find her in this Babylon," said Miss Am- 
berley (J^spondently. 
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Incredible though it may seem, Miss Amberley had 
within the last month, and despite a deeply ingrained 
distrust of all quadrupeds, conceived something al- 
most like affection for the animal whom she consid- 
ered as a fellow-captive and a fellow-victim ; and the 
thought of the hours henceforward to be spent alone, 
with no more queer, frog-like beast sleeping at her 
feet, filled her with unmistakable sadness. It seemed 
to her that she would miss even the sound of its sten- 
torian breathing, grown more stentorian with advanc- 
ing corpulence. It must be here remarked that since 
the Marchioness had taken up the girls, Miss Amber- 
ley enjoyed a considerable amount of exemption from 
social duties, and a peace so abundant that it went far 
towards reconciling her to a town residence. 

" It will be dreadfully difficult," said Cissy, relapsing 
into discouragement. "She is certain to have been 
stolen. The first dog fancier who meets her would 
not be able to resist the temptation." 

Lord Maurice, being a bit of a dog fancier himself, 
and having his own opinion as to the possibility of re- 
sisting the temptation aforenamed, was discreetly 
silent. 

" If she has not been taken up by a policeman, then 
she is probably at a dog-dealer's by this time. 
Couldn't one put an advertisement into the papers? 
If the man is honest he will bring her back of his own 
accord.*' 
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"I rather fancy that if there was an honest dog- 
dealer in London he would have been put under a glass 
case long ago," remarked Lord Maurice; "but the ad- 
vertisement certainly is the thing; and, in any case, 
please dry your eyes, Cissy ; my honor is pledged to 
rescue Ophelia." 

In the midst of her trouble Cissy was aware of feel- 
ing another of those queer thrills of which the first 
dated from a few minutes back. He had called her 
Cissy ; ought she not to be indignant ? Probably she 
ought, since, thanks to her long frocks, she was a 
"grown-up"; and grown-up young ladies cannot be 
called with impunity by their Christian names, but it 
is nevertheless true that what she did feel at present 
bore no resemblance to indignation ; just as it also is 
true that during the days of suspense that now fol- 
lowed she thought a good deal not only about Ophelia, 
but also about the person who had promised to be her 
rescuer. 

How Lord Maurice managed it was never precisely 
known ; whether it was the advertisement which had 
so miraculous an effect, or whether his intimacy with 
dog-dealers proved so efficacious, or whether it was 
money alone that did it — and no one thought of in- 
quiring how much he had spent over it — but the fact 
remained that only two days after the tearful scene 
above recorded the green-eyed visitor reentered the 
drawing-room in Arthur Street leading Ophelia in tri- 
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umph, although slightly dilapidated-looking and minus 
several ounces of fat. Circumstances had favored the 
recovery; the dog-dealer in whose hands she had been 
found— as Lord Maurice subsequently confided to a 
friend — having yielded her up all the more readily be- 
cause of not being quite convinced in his ow^n mind 
of her actually being a dog. 

"Have I kept my word or not?" asked Lord 
Maurice, turning to the assembled family, but looking 
for a smile of gratitude more especially on one pair of 
lips. 

Cissy was on her knees already pressing the bullet- 
like head of her pet to her stormily beating heart. 
Now she looked up into the rescuer's face as devoutly 
as thdugh he had been a winged good angel. 

"You have kept it gloriously," she said in a voice 
that jerked with ill-suppressed excitement. "1 shall 
never forget it. Oh, how I thank you — how I thank 
you!" 

"And what have I deserved ? " asked Lord Maurice, 
but Cissy saw at once that he was not speaking to her. 
Following his gaze, she could see that it was on Adela 
that his eyes rested, and for some reason or other she 
felt provoked that it should be so. 

" What have I deserved ? A very big reward, 
surely ? " 

"The biggest we can give you," said Philippa 
warmly. " Choose it for yourself." 
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"I daren't do that," he answered, growing unex- 
pectedly grave. ** It might turn out too big, after 
all/' 

"Nothing could be too big," Cissy was beginning 
hotly, when Evelyn, being the practical one of the 
family, changed the subject by remarking that the 
happy event ought surely to be celebrated in some 
special manner. 

**By an illumination?" suggested Philippa, always 
ready for new ideas; " or by decorating the house with 
garlands of — what would be the most appropriate ? 
Sausages, I suppose." 

" Why not give a dance ? " said Lord Maurice, " and 
call it ' The Ball of the Prodigal Daughter ' ? " 

"A dance!" 

The suggestion was so bold that a moment of silence 
followed, 

" It seems to me the most appropriate version of the 
fatted calf; and Ophelia would naturally have to get a 
new bow for the occasion, and be the heroine of the 
evening." 

" Oh, that is splendid — let it be a dance! " 

"We must think over it," said Philippa, merely 
from force of habit, and not because she was not al- 
ready won to the idea ; which, indeed, was not quite 
a new one. Even before this the delightful possi- 
bility had more than once traversed their minds; — to 
give a ball and then die had appeared to be all that one 
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could wish for, but until now they had still hesitated 
on the brink of what necessarily appeared a vast un- 
dertaking. It had required some outward cause to 
give to their resolution the necessary push, and thai 
push had been given to-day. The circumstance of 
Philippa having already reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that Uncle Lugdale's money would hardly last 
out more than two seasons, rather favored the new 
suggestion than otherwise. If there really were only 
to be two seasons, let them at least be brilliant. And 
so before Lord Maurice had taken his leave that after- 
noon, the idea he had vaguely thrown out was no 
longer an idea but a hard and fast project. 

Henceforward for many days the *' Ball of the 
Prodigal Daughter " was the object which all, or very 
nearly all thoughts and desires of Arthur Street con- 
verged. True, the estimates sent in by the tradesmen 
consulted were a little staggering; but by the time 
they came in most of the invitations had already gone 
out; it was impossible to recall them, and equally im- 
possible not to do the thing in the way that was evi- 
dently expected of them. At this juncture it was that 
the mental intoxication from which they had been 
suffering ever since their feet had touched London 
pavement reached its height; what wonder, therefore, 
if the threatening bills were, according to the family 
method, '* Left to fate," together with all thoughts of 
the morrow ? 
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Face to face with such an opportunity for artistic 
display, Evelyn's interest in balls, which lately had 
seemed to be languishing, woke up abruptly. Soon 
she was almost feverishly busy with plans of decora- 
tion which were to show the world how little it really 
understood of those things. 

" I want it to be perfect," she said on one occasion; 
" it's the last ball I shall go to for some time, and, there- 
fore, it's just to be stunning." 

" The last ? How's that ? " asked some one. ** The 
season is not over yet." 

"Oh, yes, for you; but I am getting too busy to 
dance," said Evelyn, smiling a little mysteriously. 
" But I do mean to dance this time, and with a venge- 
ance too ! " 

The day on which the big drawing-room in Arthur 
Street found itself metamorphosed into a dancing- 
room, and all but the most indispensable bedrooms 
converted into delightfully elegant retreats for the non- 
dancers, on which the lobby bloomed with red roses 
and the staircase with white, and supper at fifteen shill- 
ings a head — without the champagne — was spread in 
the dining-room, was a greater day even than the one 
of Mrs. Thursby's first dance, and found every one in 
a state of excitement so highly strung that equanimity 
itself seemed to be in danger. It was on Cissy, more 
especially, that the strain of events seemed to have 
told most severely, sharpening her naturally quick 
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temper into something that almost resembled queru- 
lousness. Something had changed Cissy lately, though 
her sisters, busy with their own concerns, only took 
note of it in a vague and far-off manner. It was not 
until the moment of actually dressing for the dance 
that Philippa felt her attention momentarily aroused by 
her sister's manner. Never before had she seen Cissy 
so particular, not to say cranky, about the details of 
her dress, a thing which until now she had regarded 
somewhat as a necessary evil, a mere accessory to 
other pleasures. To-day, her fastidiousness drew re- 
marks even from the French abigail. 

'* Mademoiselle is very hard to please this evening," 
remarked this official, after having twice altered the 
outline of Cissy's coiffure. "And yet I have done 
her hair just as usual." 

** But I don't want it to be as usual," said Cissy im- 
patiently. '*! want it to be better done to-day. I 
don't see why my hair should be paid less attention to 
just because I am the youngest. Why can't I have it 
done like Adela's ? " 

" Because you aren't Adela," said Philippa laughing; 
"and no amount of hair-dressing will make you into 
her." 

"You don't count on making any especial impres- 
sion to-night, do you?" asked Evelyn, eyeing her 
younger sister curiously. "Because if you do, you're 
in a wrong boat I told you that shade of pink 
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would make you look like a meal-sack, and that's just 
what it's doing." 

"No, no, Evelyn," said the good-natured Adela, 
"only a little pale, but dancing will give her a color; 
and never mind your hair. Cissy, I like it better than 
mine, if you want my private opinion." 

"Oh, you!" cried Cissy, turning quickly towards 
her sister and almost glaring at her with angry, 
inimical eyes; "it is easy for you to talk, you've got 
no need to bother about your appearance — and because 
you know you're all right you find it amusing to 
laugh at me ; you're all laughing at me, and 1 won't 
have it!" 

"Cissy!" said Philippa in a tone which Cissy had 
not heard since Gilham. "What can be the matter 
with you to-day ? " 

But Cissy, suddenly aware of the astonishment she 
was creating, had already come to her senses, and 
with a shrill, if somewhat awkward laugh, had sat 
down again before the glass, abandoning herself once 
more to Mademoiselle Ernestine's ministrations. 

"Oh, I'm excited, that's all; and we're all excited. 
I suppose that's why we're so apt to quarrel." 

Under the pressure of the moment the explanation 
was accepted as sufficient, and very soon the approach- 
ing delights of the evening had blotted out even the 
memory of Cissy's queer mood. 

And what with the undeniable triumph of Evelyn's 
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contrivances, the perfectly distributed lights and 
flowers, the first-class music, the tepid July air coming 
in by the open windows, it was a wonderful evening 
of its kind. Whether it was that the sisters Venning 
possessed the genius of hospitality, or whether they 
had only spent their money too freely to be badly 
served, certain it is that no hitch appeared anywhere. 
For long after the picture of this perfect evening 
stood in the sister's memory as the high-tide mark of 
their London successes. Philippa in especial always 
looked back upon that July night as something quite by 
itself— the end of one phase in her life and the begin- 
ning of another. When she remarked that Lord 
Maurice was more than usually busy with Adela, and 
in a way that was quite unmistakable — for to-night at 
last he had thrown off his mask of family friend — ^she 
felt pleased but did not guess at the importance which 
this observation would gain in her eyes on the mor- 
row. Far more important at the moment appeared to 
her a private adventure of her own, of which the 
scene was the bathroom cunningly transformed into a 
fernery, and the time somewhere between three and 
four in the morning. How she came to be alone there 
with Mr. Hilbury, while a waltz was going on in the 
dancing-room, she was not sure — doubtless through 
some contrivance of her companion, who, having de- 
cided that the moment had come for putting his hopes 
to the test, had manoeuvred for a Ute-d-tite — an ac- 
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complishment in which, for the matter of that, he was 
well versed. 

Never before, however, had this well-known heiress- 
hunter — the marrying man who was always marrying 
and had never got married yet — felt so nervous as he 
did on this occasion. It was first of all because of the 
money which he believed her to possess that he 
wanted to marry Philippa, but it was also because of 
her so proud and clear grey eyes, her beautifully 
poised head, her upright and slender figure; and in the 
course of the past weeks and of much proximity in 
ballrooms, the first-named motive had occasionally 
come in danger of being submerged by the second. 
For the smiling, eager-eyed man was quite as much of 
a Don juan as an heiress-hunter, and this time had 
been hit rather harder than usual, which was the rea- 
son of his having left out of sight several rules of 
prudence, such as drawing in more precise information 
as to the legacy of which he had only gathered the 
most general idea. He was a fox of his kind, but a 
fox with a very inflammable fancy, and such foxes 
often run into traps which a mere chicken would have 
avoided. 

At the time and place aforenamed, with the waltz 
music ringing out in the next room, Philippa and Mr. 
Hilbury stood opposite to each other in momentary 
silence. She had just received her first offer of mar- 
riage, and refused it, and was feeling a little flurried, 
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although quite clear as to her own intentions. He, on 
the other hand, was attempting to steady himself 
under the blow of that No which had just been spoken 
very distinctly. 

"You cannot mean it in exactly that way, surely," 
he began after that pause. " You must have seen my 
devotion long ago, and you would never have 
allowed me to go so far if my sentiments had not 
awakened some return in you." 

"Your sentiments?" she said a little scornfully. 
"If I had known you had any sentiments I would have 
stopped you long ago, of course. I thought you 
meant to be kind, nothing more; and most people are 
kind in london — at least, that is what we have found. 
I thought you were a friend — but not — not " 

"A lover? Oh, but Philippa, that is what 1 want 
to be!" and remembering that a little boldness often 
works wonders in such a crisis as this, Mr. Hilbury 
dexterously took possession of the hand which held 
the feather-trimmed wrap round the shoulders, for 
they were standing beside the wide-open window. 

The wrench with which the fingers were released 
showed him that there are cases in which boldness is 
not in place. 

"Don't call me Philippa!" she said, with eyes that 
had suddenly become dangerously bright. "You are 
nothing to me but a friend, and you will not remain 
that for long either if you go on like this." 
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"But in time," pleaded Mr. Hilbury, a little cowed, 
'* may I not gain your love in time ?" 

"Never! " she said vehemently, as she moved a step 
nearer to the window. She was quite certain that, 
whoever her affections might belong to in time, it 
would certainly not be Mr. Hilbury. 

But Mr. Hilbury's heart was beating too stormily at 
the sight of her beautifully flushed face to let him de- 
spair quite yet. Another effort must be made, and it 
should be a bold one. 

"I know what puts you against me," he remarked 
in a tone that was a wonderfully close imitation of in- 
jured innocence. " My motives have been made sus- 
picious to you. False friends have persuaded you that 
it is your fortune I seek rather than yourself. There 
always are false friends ready to do you these serv- 
ices." 

"I can't suspect you of that," said Philippa more 
quietly. ** Indeed, your sentiments must be real, 
since I have no fortune to tempt you; it is simply that 
1 don't return them." 

Through Mr. Hilbury's frame there passed some- 
thing like an electric shock, which had the effect of 
instantaneously sobering his excited senses ; but feeling 
himself under Philippa's eye he smiled a sickly smile. 
Had he heard aright ? 

*' You are too modest," he managed to say a little 
uncertainly. 
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"About what?" 

" About your money," he said, speaking with forced 
playfulness. ''Every one knows that you are great 
heiresses." 

"We, great heiresses? Where on earth did you 
get hold of that fable ? " 

"Where? Why, everywhere; all London is per- 
suaded of it; you are known to have four thousand a 
year each, or — do you mean to say it is not true?" he 
asked, his suave tone suddenly ringing with some- 
thing that was very like insolence. " Has it been a lie 
all along ? " 

Philippa had retreated two further steps, and now 
stood close against the window, staring in complete 
bewilderment at the flushed and unquiet man, whose 
small eyes had just now a particularly ugly look in 
them. 

" Of course it is a lie," she said at last: " But it is 
certainly not I who set it a-going. And people have 
been fools enough to believe it ? They actually think 
us rich ? " 

" They have to, seeing the mode in which you live," 
he answered almost roughly. The heiress-hunter had 
abruptly retaken the upper hand of the startled Don 
Juan. In such a test as this, this particular class of 
sentiment does not often stand proof. 

" But this is dreadful! " cried Philippa in sudden ex- 
citement. "We have been deceiving everybody all 
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along without knowing it. But it shall not go on a 
day longer. I will tell everybody the truth, the exact 
truth, and you shall be the first person to know it. 
Listen, then: we have got four thousand pounds, but 
not each, and not a year; four thousand is the sum which 
our uncle left us in the spring, and how much of it re- 
mains I don't exactly know, since we have been living 
on it ever since." 

" And that is all?" asked Mr. Hilbury, his jaw very 
nearly dropping from sheer consternation. 

"Absolutely all, except a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year and a cottage in the country, which be- 
longs to us in common. When the four thousand 
pounds are exhausted we shall be as poor as church 
mice." 

"They must be pretty nearly exhausted already," 
put in Mr. Hilbury, with a nasty laugh ; but Philippa 
paid no heed. 

"You can tell everybody you like; 1 don't want 
friendship under false pretences. If people have been 
kind to us only because they think us so rich, then 1 
want no more of their kindness." And drawing her 
white mantle around her, from which, like the stem of 
a flower issued her perfectly moulded neck, she looked 
at him with the icy glance of an offended queen. 

In this moment Mr. Hilbury felt that it was criminal 
of Fate not to have added a fortune to such a neck and 
such eyes, a reflection which, however, did not keep 
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him from presently making his way to the cloak- 
room. 

"What a sell!" he muttered, as he groped for his 
overcoat, " what a huge sell, and, by Jove, what an 
escape." 

And the marrying man went to bed once more with- 
out any immediate prospect of getting married. 



CHAPTER XL 

A MANCEUVRE. 

The midday sunshine, streaming in through the 
open window of Philippa's room, fell to-day upon a 
very unusual object, one which had for months past 
never — or hardly ever — been illuminated by its rays, 
viz, an account book. Despite the fatigues of the 
past triumphant night the elder Miss Venning was up 
and dressed long before luncheon, while her sisters 
were still buried deep in their pillows. A certain 
newborn restlessness had driven her from her bed to 
her writing-table,— something that Mr. Hilbury had 
said last night on the back of the discovery which had 
so startled him, and served as a prick to her financial 
conscience. Was it indeed possible that she had mis- 
calculated so hugely, and that the end of the four 
thousand pounds was so much nearer than she had 
supposed ? She must delay no longer in finding out; 
and still, heavy-eyed with want of sleep, and with the 
evidences of last night's festivity still visible around 
her in the crushed ball-dress and the faded bouquet 
that had been flung on to the sofa, she sat down to try 
and see dayligM through the piles of bills, paid and 
unpaid, which littered her table, and to wrestle with 
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the estimates of how much would be likely to be over 
when these, and others which were probably still 
due, were cleared off. The mental numbness which 
for months past had been paralyzing her calculating 
faculties had given way to a keen anxiety; but, fever- 
ishly though she worked, the result was not very en- 
lightening. Things had been left ''to fate "for so 
long that it was diflficult to regain a proper hold over 
them. She was not even quite sure of the exact sum 
which Maggie Wheeler owed them, for it is almost 
needless to say that Mrs. Wheeler's operations had 
not stopped at that one dressmaker's bill. Cissy be- 
ing so amiable it would have been a wicked waste of 
opportunity not to make further experiments, although 
for the sake of plausibility a certain variety had to be 
provided for. It could not always be a dressmaker; 
once it was a diamond crescent which Maggie had 
borrowed surreptitiously from a friend, and had had 
the misfortune to lose, and which had to be replaced, 
also without her mother's knowledge, since it ap- 
peared that Mrs. Wheeler was particularly stern on the 
point of borrowing jewels; and another time it was 
simply a bank-note which Aggie had lost through her 
own negligence. The loans had all been granted — 
not without a certain growing suspicion, but granted 
nevertheless — and through them Mrs. Wheeler was en- 
abled to keep up her somewhat hand-to-mouth London 
existence for the rest of the season. And now Phil- 
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ippa began to wonder whether they would ever see 
that money again. As yet she had given but little 
thought to it, but it might yet turn out to be of im- 
portance ; for although she had not been able to make 
anything distinct of her calculations, she understood 
enough to make her seriously doubt of the possibility 
even of that second London season, on which until a 
few days ago she had still firmly counted. 

" That would mean that this season is all we can 
positively build upon," she mused, a little aghast. 
"And it is terribly near its end. Of course we shall 
be able to stay on in London, but we shall have to re- 
trench, that's clear; and what will be the good of a 
second season if we cannot afford to keep up with 
people ? 1 do wonder where my head has been all 
along ? I suppose 1 always had a vague idea at the 
bottom of my mind that something would happen be- 
fore the end of the season. Well, and something is 
going to happen, 1 am sure of that still. If Lord 
Maurice has not proposed last night — and I suppose 
Adela would have told me if he had — then it is only 
because he hadn't the right opportunity; and I 
don't believe he will come here again without pro- 
posing. Oh, 1 do wish 1 knew what Adela is going 
to say!" 

With her aching head on her hand Philippa fell into 
a deep reflection. She felt very much afraid that Adela 
was going to say No; in which case the chances for 
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this season were pretty well closed. But was there 
any reason why she should not say Yes ? Although 
she objected to the color of his eyes, it was certain 
that she liked Lord Maurice; very likely she would get 
to love him in time; indeed Adela was so young and 
so inexperienced that possibly she loved him already, 
without clearly realizing it. A talk with her could do 
no harm, at any rate, and would help to bring light 
into the future; for supposing— just supposing that 
Adela married Lord Maurice — then there could be no 
possible need of further bothering over these depress- 
ing account books. Lord Maurice would be welcome 
as a brother-in-law first of all because he was certain 
to be delightful in that quality, but also undoubtedly 
because with such a brother-in-law it was impossible 
ever to be quite destitute. How charming to have 
Adela safely settled, and to spend the greater part of 
the year with her in the delightful country place which 
was Lord Maurice's own, and where, of course, they 
would all feel as much at home as so many tame cats, 
and what a new and delightful experience to have a 
male protector who actually belonged to them, and 
would henceforward fight their battles for them 1 To 
the girl, who hitherto had fought not only her own 
battles but those of her sisters, this appeared the most 
enticing circumstance of all. As she warmed to the 
idea her spirits imperceptibly rose. She began to 
wonder if Adela was awake yet; for with Philippa to 
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form a resolution and to act upon it was generally an 
almost simultaneous process. 

She was on the point of setting out on a voyage of 
discovery when Cissy came wandering in in search of 
a hair-brush which in the yesterday's chaos had gone 
astray. 

"Have you seen Adela yet?" asked Philippa. 

" No," said Cissy shortly. 

"Is she asleep still?" 

"1 suppose so. She has got enough to dream 
about, at any rate." 

There was something like a sneer in the voice, 
and Philippa, looking up in surprise, was just in time 
to see a rather wicked little smile gliding over Cissy's 
colorless lips. 

"It's a pity you* re not asleep still," she remarked, 
eyeing her younger sister in some perplexity. " I've 
never seen you so washed-out looking, nor so cross 
either; evidently you are overtired." 

"/ haven't got such pleasant things to dream 
about," said Cissy, with a short laugh. 

"You mean about the Gooseberry, of course. 1 
have just been wondering whether Adela does think 
that so very pleasant." 

"He isn't a Gooseberry!" burst out Cissy vehe- 
mently. "Don't call him sol It's a horrid, foolish 
name, and 1 won't let him be so ridiculously nick- 
named!" 
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" But you invented the name yourself, Cissy." 

"No, I didn't; and if I did it was before — I mean 
when I didn't understand things, and now 1 can't bear 
it." 

This time Philippa did not answer immediately, but 
sat staring at her sister's flushed face with an astonish- 
ing idea slowly dawning in her mind. Last night 
already Cissy had puzzled her, and this was evidently 
but the continuation of last night's mood. Was the 
key to this enigmatical state of mind to be found in 
the word whose enunciation had just evoked this flash 
of excitement? It was an almost incredible idea, or 
so it appeared to Philippa, to whom, despite the long 
dresses. Cissy had always remained **the child," and 
who forgot that the atmosphere in which she had 
been living lately was one in which it is difficult to re- 
main a child at all points for long— especially when 
one's sixteenth birthday is approaching. 

Having eaten almost as many marrons glacis as she 
cared for. Cissy had in fact lately been beginning to 
live into her grown-up rdle in a manner that no one 
yet credite4 her with. The air of a dancing-room 
with its many insinuating suggestions, its very luxury 
and warmth, has a certain resemblance to the air of a 
hothouse, in so far as goes the developing of instincts 
which else might have lain dormant for long, and pre- 
maturely exciting feminine nerves, and Cissy had not 
passed through it with impunity. The thrill which 
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had gone through her at the moment when on the day 
of Ophelia's disappearance her hand had been so vig- 
orously pressed, was a seed which had fallen on care- 
fully prepared ground. In Cissy's case it was not the 
usual law of contrasts that was at work, for the haif 
of the Gooseberry had scarcely more color in it than 
her own, while his short, blunt nose belonged unmis- 
takably to the same race as hers; but the breadth of 
those Herculean shoulders had made a far deeper im- 
pression than she was aware of for long, and, more 
even than their community of tastes, the suggestion of 
strength under the outward limpness had proved irre- 
sistible to her unripe imagination. 

At all this Philippa only dimly guessed, yet enough 
to bring her near to the truth. As in a flash she saw 
Cissy's face again as she now remembered having 
seen it during yesterday's ball — strained and evidently 
watching, and without the color which Adela had 
predicted would come with dancing. So that was 
what she had been watching, poor child — no wonder 
if she was cross to-day. Without quite knowing why 
she did it, Philippa got up and went towards her 
sister, meaning to take her in her arms and kiss her, 
stroke her hair, press her hands, do anything that 
might occur to her at the moment. But she had 
scarcely touched her when Cissy, with astonishing 
dexterity, had slipped from her hands and run from 
the room. 
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It was most distressing, thought Philippa, coming 
to a standstill in the middle of the floor, but this un- 
foreseen circumstance could not alter the course of 
events; and with this thought in her mind she pres- 
ently made her way to the room in which Evelyn and 
Adela slept together. 

The blind was half drawn up, as she saw on softly 
opening the door, but there was no movement in 
either bed. The first her eye fell upon was Evelyn's, 
and she saw at once that it was empty. The house- 
shoes lying on the floor and the button-hook which 
had slipped down beside them seemed to indicate that 
outdoor boots had lately been put on. Off to her 
painting lesson, no doubt; really Evelyn's zeal was of 
a model description. 

Looking toward the other bed Philippa could dis- 
tinguish a blotch of gold on the pillow, and draw- 
ing near stood still again, and gazed down tenderly at 
Adela's sleeping figure. With her fair eyelashes rest- 
ing on her faintly flushed cheek, and her rounded 
bosom softly rising and falling, she was lovely to look 
at indeed, and mentally comparing her to the man who 
aspired to be her husband, Philippa could not at that 
moment keep the idea of Beauty and the Beast from 
pressing itself forward. 

While she thought so Adela, turning on her pillow, 
raised a pair of sleepy eyes to her sister's face. 

**Well 1 do call that a proper sleep," laughed 
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Philippa, stooping and giving her a quick little kiss on 
the forehead. '*Do you know what o'clock it is, 
Adela?" 

"Oh, anything it likes," said Adela, yawning 
luxuriously. '* I do feel so deliciously comfortable." 

"Only comfortable, Adela, — nothing else? Have 
you nothing to tell me about last night ? " 

Adela was rubbing her eyes. "Last night? Oh, 
is it last night already ? It's over, then ? What a pity I 
I do wish it could begin again." 

Philippa sat down on the edge of the bed, and a 
little nervously clutched at Adela's hand. 

"Adela, dearest, tell me the truth — did Lord 
Maurice not speak to you last night ? " 

"Of course he did — a lot." And into Adela's us- 
ually so mild blue eyes there came a tiny gleam of 
mischief. 

Philippa frowned. "You know what I mean, 
Adela; did he say nothing especial ?" 

"N — o," faltered Adela, coloring under her sister's 
almost severe gaze. / ' Not quite. " 

"But very nearly ? I understand. Then he will say 
it next time he sees you, and that will probably be 
very soon." 

"Well, he did say something about calling this 
afternoon," admitted Adela. 

"And yet you sleep on as peaceably as though 
there were no such things as proposals in the world! 
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Well, you are strange, Adela. It can't be quite indif- 
ferent to you, surely, whether or not this is the day 
that is to decide your fate." 

''Oh, but I've decided that already," said Adela 
quickly. 

"You know already what you mean to say to 
him?" 

" I can only say that — that I can't marry him." 

Philippa sat intent for a minute playing with Adela's 
white fingers. 

"Why can't you marry him ?" 

"Because — well, simply because " 

" You can't say you don't like him," put in Philippa 
almost defiantly. "You have often said you liked 
him, and you are not going to deny, are you, that you 
have enjoyed his visits as much as any of us ? " 

" Yes, but not more,** said Adela, unwittingly touch- 
ing the kernel of the matter. " 1 do like him — very 
much indeed, but I can't help fancying that it isn't 
quite the right sort of liking. I am sure, at any rate, 
that it is not the same way that he likes me." 

With her head thrown back on her pillow and her 
white throat displayed, Adela was staring perplexedly 
at the ceiling. 

" But are you also quite sure that you could not get 
to like him that way in time ? " 

"Not unless he could get another pair of eyes and 
another complexion.!' 
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But Philippa was feeling far too serious to have pa- 
tience with any such approach to levity. 

" Adela, really I am astonished at you! As if a 
man's worth depended on his complexion) Lord 
Maurice has surely got mental qualities enough to 
make up for any merely physical deficiencies. You 
are a little too fastidious even for a beauty — and you 
know that beauties often remain old maids, just because 
of being too hard to please. What better offer could 
you possibly have, merely from a worldly point of view ? 
And so unmistakable a devotion ought not to be 
thrown aside in this off hand manner. Surely he has 
deserved better of us than that — ^think of all his kind- 
ness, of all the trouble he has taken! You cannot 
want to be quite ungrateful. At the very least he has 
deserved that you should carefully consider his pro- 
posal, and not reject it straight off, just because the 
color of his eyes doesn't happen to suit you.'* 

Philippa had come here without any fixed plan of 
persuading her sister, but almost before she had real- 
ized the drift of her own arguments she found that 
she was doing it. Her task was all the easier because of 
the reflection that it could not be wrong to push Adela, 
even a little against her own will, into the arms of so 
true a man as she instinctively felt Lord Maurice to be. 

"I don't want to be ungrateful," said Adela, moving 
uneasily on her pillow. ' ' I tell you that I like him " 

"Very much," eagerly completed Philippa. ''You 
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said so yourself. And how do you know that this 
liking may not develop into a real sentiment for him ? 
How do you know that it is not the beginning of the 
real sentiment already ? In your ignorance you may 
be throwing away your own happiness, just because 
of a passing caprice, and may live to regret it ever 
after, for I don't believe you would ever find a more 
really tender and high-minded husband than Lord 
Maurice. Now, can you deny that he is both tender 
and high-minded ? " 

"No — he is all that," agreed Adela ungrudgingly, 
but a good deal troubled. 

'* And just hopelessly devoted to you. If you could 
only have seen the look on his face yesterday as he 
watched you dancing, whenever he was not your 
partner — something so yearning and yet so sad. I 
wonder how he would bear the blow of a refusal ? I 
am afraid it would cut him up awfully." 

**0h, I hope not," cried Adela, in a sudden compas- 
sion. **I do so hate hurting people." 

"You will hurt somebody very much to-day if you 
keep to your present resolution; and, on the other 
hand, you could make somebody very happy by re- 
considering it." 

"Oh, dear me, what am I to do?" cried Adela. 
She was aware of having tried very hard to get up an 
affection for Lord Maurice and of not having suc- 
ceeded. The very qualities which had commended 
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him to the more robust Cissy had made it impossible 
for the fastidious and aesthetic Adela to fall in love 
with him. Unable to be quite convinced by Philippa's 
arguments, and yet too weak to stand against her in- 
fluence, she was at this moment in sore perplexity. It 
was from Philippa that she had been accustomed to 
receive her order and her opinions almost since she 
was a child — Philippa who had prescribed to her her 
hours of work and of play — was it so very preposter- 
ous that she should prescribe to her her husband as 
well ? And then there was the real pity for the man 
for whom she felt a real sympathy, and which pressed 
her in the same direction. 

"1 thought 1 had quite made up my mind," she said 
disconsolately; "but now all my ideas are getting 
mixed up again. Oh, Phil dear, what am I to do?" 

"Supposing you were to put it to Lord Maurice," 
suggested Philippa. "Just tell him that you like him, 
but are not sure of liking him enough, and leave it to 
him to decide whether he is content with the chance 
of its developing into the same sort of thing he feels 
for you." In her own mind Philippa felt quite quiet 
about Lord Maurice taking that chance. 

" That might do," said Adela, thankful for any way 
out of the difficulty. " 1 suppose that would be quite 
fair." 

"I think it would— that is to say, if you are quite 
sure that you don't care for any one else more." 
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"No, I am quite sure of that," said Adela readily, 
and her untroubled blue eyes seemed to underline the 
words, it is not always the forms most apt to inflame 
other hearts that themselves conceal the most inflam- 
mable sort of heart. 

Philippa stooped and kissed her. 

"Thank you, Adela. It will not be Lord Maurice 
alone whom you will be making happy by saying 
Yes this afternoon." 

" Would you be happy too?" asked Adela, looking 
at her sister's brightening eyes. 

" Very glad, at any rate; and not only because I feel 
so sure of Lord Maurice, but also because I should be 
relieved of such a host of bothers. I am afraid we 
have all been rather foolish, Adela; but if you really 
feel that you can marry Lord Maurice then it need not 
matter. Remember, that if things go wrong it will 
all be my fault, and that it is upon my head that the 
punishment ought to fall." 

" It shall not fall, Phil dear, if I can help it," said 
Adela, pulling down Philippa's face to a level with her 
own. She did not quite follow what her sister dimly 
hinted at, but she understood that something was 
wrong, which her marriage with Lord Maurice would 
put right again, and in that moment she made up her 
mind to do as Philippa wanted, and to make both her 
and Lord Maurice happy — that very afternoon if nec- 
essary. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A COUNTER MANCEUVRE. 

It was to be that day, or — to speak more accurately 
— it might have been, and if the expected event did 
not come off, the fault was not on Adela's side. 

Philippa had spent the early part of the afternoon in 
studying contrivances which were to ensure to Lord 
Maurice the opportunity he wanted. The thing re- 
quired a little thought; the first necessity obviously 
being to remove Cissy under some pretext which 
should appear plausible, and for this purpose Evelyn, 
who had come in late for luncheon and had been busy 
with something or other in her room ever since, must 
be consulted. 

Evelyn, indeed, was very busy, so busy that she did 
not immediately notice Philippa's entrance, and be- 
coming aware of her elder sister's presence, did not 
look over pleased. Seated in front of an open drawer 
in which various ribbons and laces and also a few 
ornaments were kept, she appeared to be engaged in 
carefully sorting them. 

"Tidying up?" inquired Philippa as she drew 
near. 

"Oh, just in a sort of way. Adela and I have got 
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all our things hopelessly mixed up, and I was trying to 
disentangle them a bit." 

"Couldn't you leave that for another day? Cissy 
has got to be removed somehow^, and you're the right 
one to do it." 

"Why has Cissy got to be removed ?" 

"Because Lord Maurice is coming, and I've got an 
idea that we'll all of us be rather in the way, and oh, 
please don't be stupid, Evelyn, you must under- 
stand." 

"Perfectly," said Evelyn, with a gleam of interest 
in her eyes. " I did mean to have a regular tidying up 
to-day, but this is more pressing. If Lord Maurice 
wants to speak to Adela alone he just shall do so. It's 
quite clear that none of us others are going to make a 
big match, so it's all the more necessary that Ada 
should make one. Yes, all right; I'll disappear, to- 
gether with the child, and leave the coast nice and 
clear. It won't be difficult; I'll just take her to tea at 
the Wiltons' ; their sailor son has brought home a new 
talking parrot, which is sure to delight her." 

In her own mind Philippa rather doubted the efficacy 
of the parrot's fascinations at this particular juncture, 
but to say this would have been to betray Cissy's 
secret, which she had no mind to do. At that mo- 
ment, just as Evelyn was pushing the drawer shut, 
Philippa caught sight of a photograph which had been 
tossed in ther« among the laces. 
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'*That is the painting girl, is it not? Oh, and you 
have got the painting man, too ? " perceiving a small 
portrait. " What a pity they never come here! Have 
you been seeing them lately ?" 

Taking up the photographs she began studying the 
two faces that were so like each other in feature, yet 
so unlike in expression. 

"Yes, it's the Alstones. But never mind about 
them now; I must be dressing immediately." And 
snatching the pictures out of Philippa's hands, she 
threw them back into the drawer. 

"Well, you are in a hurry to see that parrot!" 
laughed Philippa. " You might have given me a min- 
ute longer. What a nice-looking boy he is, to be 
sure!" 

"Do you think so?" said Evelyn, in a rather too 
elaborately indifferent voice, but with her back turned. 
" Do send Cissy to me, will you, and I'll dress in the 
meantime." 

Evelyn and Cissy being disposed of, there was still 
Miss Amberley to warn, which was easily done by 
simply requesting that she should have her tea brought 
to her in her own room, since the drawing-room was 
still in the hands of the servants, who had not yet suc- 
ceeded in restorinig it to its everyday character. Re- 
mained the task of finding a quiet spot for the meeting 
that was to take place, a rather less simple thing, on 
this day of general putting things "to rights." The 
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drawing-room was, of course, impossible, and the 
dining-room was too liable to incursions of Buttons in 
search of a teaspoon or a tray. Luckily the impro- 
vised fernery was still intact, the same space in which 
Philippa had had her explanation with Mr. Hilbury last 
night, and which no one would have guessed to be a 
bathroom, and here Adela, passive but distinctly nerv- 
ous, resignedly allowed herself to be installed in the 
shade of a palm which grew straight out of the dis- 
guised bath. 

"But you will stay here at the beginning, won't 
you?'' she implored. "Just till I get a little more 
accustomed to the idea." 

" Of course I shall be here at first. We must not do 
anything that would appear barefaced. I have given 
orders that I am to be called as soon as they have done 
replacing the carpets, so my going out will appear 
quite natural, and you needn't feel in the least awk- 
ward. But there is no hurry yet, anyway ; he is not 
likely to come before tea-time, and I have lots of things 
to see about." 

But although there really was plenty to see about on 
this most disturbed day, Philippa, for some reason, 
felt an unsurmountable difficulty to applying her mind 
to merely domestic arrangements. Even while giving 
orders she was conscious that her thoughts were else- 
where, while again and again she found her eyes 
wandering back to the clock. As the hour drew near 
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at which Lord Maurice might reasonably be expected 
she felt herself growing almost as nervous as Adela, 
until finally, driven by a strange inner unrest, she took 
refuge in her own room, abandoning the servants to 
their own devices. 

There at last, ensconced in a rocking-chair by the 
window, she began to overlook the situation with 
something like a dispassionate gaze. Since her talk 
with Adela in the forenoon she had not had time to 
realize exactly what it was that she had done, and 
what it was precisely that was going to happen to- 
day. 

Adela would accept Lord Maurice; she had 
promised, and she would be as good as her word — 
of that Philippa felt certain. Well, that was what 
she had wanted and manoeuvred for; why should the 
thought that had filled her with triumph in the morn- 
ing begin to disturb her now, after only a few hours ? 
It is true that Adela did not love him now, at least not 
in any romantic sense of the word; but she would get 
to love him in time — she repeated this to herself again, 
by way of quieting a certain scruple that stirred some- 
where at the bottom of her conscience, but which yet 
refused to lie quite still, perhaps because the tempera- 
ment which went along with that conscience was 
itself of a distinctly romantic shade. 

"It is not true that it's only because of his fortune 
and his position that I want Ada to marry him," she 
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said aloud now, as though answering a spoken argu- 
ment. " I am quite sure that if he was not really nice 
I would even keep her from marrying him, in spite of 
all his money. And I have often heard that a solid 
liking and esteem is better to start with than over- 
strained sentiment." 

"But would / care to start with just these feel- 
ings?" the second inner voice presently demanded. 
"Perhaps not," was the reluctant reply, "but Ada 
and I are so different. I don't believe she could ever 
care for anybody in the way that 1 know I could if I 
once began. Oh, yes, I am sure 1 am right; I just 
won't think about it any more." And stretching out 
her hand, Philippa took hold of the first volume that 
was within reach and opened it at random, in the 
hopes of drowning inconvenient thoughts. 

Unfortunately it was a volume of poetry, and still 
more unluckily among the first things on which her 
eye fell were the lines — 

" But there's nothing half §o sweet in life 
As love*s young dream." 

Like a sting of fire the familiar words darted through 
Philippa's excited brain. 

"Nothing half so sweet in life" — if that were really 
true, if to love as well as to be loved was the best 
thing to live for, then would she not be robbing Adela 
of the best thing by persuading her into a marriage 
which, on one side, would be only a marriage of 
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reason? *' Love's young dream" — ^what visions in 
the mind I And Adela was so young herself — would 
it not be sure to come to her in some shape or other ? 
With her tender woman's heart, her yielding woman's 
nature, it was bound to come; and supposing it 
came too late, when she was tied to a husband whom 
she could only esteem ? 

Already Philippa had flung the book from her, and 
starting to her feet, was feverishly pacing the room. 
The forces of reaction were in full work within her. 
Only now did she begin to understand fully what she 
had done, and how in her eagerness she had overshot 
her own mark. In one moment she saw all the base- 
ness of the idea which in the morning had appeared so 
well advised and justifiable. It was not Lord Maurice's 
qualities which had fixed her decision — she could see 
that quite clearly now — despite those qualities she 
knew that at any other moment she would have been 
quite resigned to Adela's refusal ; therefore it was the 
worldly advantages which had influenced her — his 
money, as she put it to herself with almost brutal 
frankness, for Philippa was always inclined to be 
merciless to herself when once she had found herself 
out. And because of his money she was asking her 
sister to do something which she felt quite certain she 
would not have been able to do herself. To his 
money Adela was to be sacrificed in order to retrieve 
their fortune. 
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"It must not be!" cried Philippa, with one of her 
sudden resolutions, as she stood still, clutching her 
aching temples with her hot hands. "It shall not be 
if I can prevent it!" 

When, a few minutes later, the page-boy, according 
to his instructions, was on the point of conducting 
Lord Maurice straight to the fernery, events were 
given a different turn by the door of the dining-room 
opening abruptly and Philippa's somewhat flushed 
face appearing in the chink. 

"In here, Lord Maurice, please," she said a little 
unsteadily. " I have something to say to you first." 

Lord Maurice obeyed in some slight surprise. 

Having thus successfully upset her own arrange- 
ments, and finding herself alone with the presumable 
suitor, Philippa began by feeling momentarily per- 
plexed. She remembered suddenly that after all 
he had not yet declared himself to be a suitor, and 
that there were certain difficulties in broaching this 
sort of subject. In this emergency a new idea 
occurred to her, something that would at any rate 
gain time. 

"Lord Maurice," she began nervously. "There is 
one thing I ought to tell you. I found out only last 
night that people think us rich, much richer than we 
are, and I want you to know — I want every one to 
know — that it is a mistake. We are not rich at all ; 
we have only a few thousand pounds, and we've 
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spent a good deal of it already, so Adela — I mean none 
of us will have any fortune to speak of." 

Lord Maurice looked at her in an astonishment 
which he did not attempt to conceal. When she 
paused he bowed silently and looked at her again, as 
though he were saying: " Well, and after that ? " 

"I thought you ought to know exactly how we 
stand, before you — before you take any steps you 
might regret." 

"Are you speaking of the step I am meditating 
with regard to your sister?" asked Lord Maurice 
in so coldly haughty a tone that Philippa almost 
quailed. 

"Yes; I don't think I am mistaken in supposing 
that " 

"That I aspire to the happiness of gaining her 
love ? No, you are not mistaken there. Can you tell 
me where I can find her?" and he made a move- 
ment forwards. 

"Ah, wait. Lord Maurice! " cried Philippa, who was 
standing between him and the door. " You must not 
go upstairs." 

He stopped and looked at her with that same new 
and haughty expression which sat so strangely upon 
his easy-going face. 

"Is it necessary to explain that the circumstances 
of your sister either possessing a fortune or not pos- 
sessing one has had no influence on the conclusion I 
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came to some time ago — the conclusion that I cannot 
be happy without her ? " he added simply. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon! " said Philippa with such 
obvious sincerity that what there was of anger in him 
melted on the instant. "Of course I know that you 
would never care about her money; I really don'i 
know why I spoke of that just now." 

"And may I go now? I suppose that is all?" 
And Lord Maurice made a more determined movement 
towards the door. 

"No, no, that is not all!" cried Philippa, and in her 
fear lest he should escape her, she actually put her 
back against the dangerous door. "I cannot let you 
go to Adela." 

Lord Maurice's pale complexion grew a shade paler. 

"Does that mean that there is no hope for me? 
You know that she is going to refuse me?" 

"On the contrary; she is going to accept you, 
but " 

" Then what makes you keep me away ? " 

"It is — oh, Lord Maurice, I don't want to say it, but 
1 have to. She will only accept you because 1 told her 
to; I mean I persuaded her to say 'Yes' when really 
she wanted to say 'No.' This morning she had 
quite made up her mind about it, but I talked and 
talked to her, and proved to her that she liked you 
well enough to marry you, and got her to promise; 
but all the time I didn't really believe it myself. It's 
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only because I'm a vile wretch, and thought it would 
be a grand thing not only for Adela but for us all if 
she became your wife; but I have thought about it 
now and I see that it would just be horrid, and that 
Adela only consented because she is so good and un- 
selfish and wants to please both you and me; and I see 
that it is not fair either on you or on her, for she is so 
beautiful that other people are sure to fall in love with 
her, and she might find out that she liked them better 
than you, and you would both be wretched, and it 
would be all my fault." 

Lord Maurice had made no further attempt to get at 
the door; while Philippa poured out her rather inco- 
herent confession he had sat down near the table, and 
with one big hand shading his eyes, listened unmov- 
able. When she paused to draw breath he remained 
so for a moment longer. 

"Are you quite sure of all you say ? " he then asked 
quietly, but without removing his hand. 

" Quite, I am sorry to say. I saw right down to the 
bottom of her heart in our talk this morning, and — 
and your image was not there. Lord Maurice." 

" That indeed would be too fair a resting-place for 
such an image," he said, actually smiling as he 
dropped his hand. But despite the smile Philippa felt 
shocked at the suffering on his face. "I never had 
much hope; she was too honest to give me any; but 
I was fool enough to suppose that what I felt would 
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in the end awaken some response. I see now that I 
was mistaken." 

" I hoped so too, but you see Adela is so peculiar, 
so — so — what shall I call it ? — fastidious about — well 
about personal appearance, for instance — and I'm ter- 
ribly afraid she will never change." 

" Don't choose your expression so carefully, please. 
I know well enough that 1 am not designed by na- 
ture to ensnare a young lady's fancy." 

"Oh, I am so sorry! "said Philippa, seized by a 
feeling of compassion so keen that she actually felt 
something hot and wet in her eyes. '* But 1 had to do 
it. You wouldn't have wanted to be accepted under 
false pretences, I know. I do wish things weren't so 
awfully mixed, and that everybody could be made 
happy somehow. I suppose " — as a rather wild 
thought skimmed through her brain — '*1 suppose you 
are quite sure it is Adela you care for ? " 

'* What can you mean ? " he asked aghast. 

"I mean — there is no chance, is there, of your ever 
feeling able to transfer your allegiance ? You 
couldn't manage, for instance, to care for Cissy in- 
stead?" 

He looked at her in speechless astonishment. 

"Because, you see, I rather fancy, in fact I have a 
pretty clear idea, that there would be no difficulty in 
that quarter. What you said just now about not 
being fashioned to catch people's fancies is not quite 
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true after all, for unless I am very much mistaken you 
have most decidedly caught one fancy that I know of. 
I haven't the right to betray it, of course, but if you 
could " 

"I'm very much afraid that I can't," said Lord 
Maurice, with his usual quaint smile, which to-day 
had something pathetic in its quaintness. ** I should 
like to oblige, but you see it's rather short notice." 

In the midst of his own pain he actually found time 
to sincerely regret that other pain of which he had 
unwittingly become the cause. He had been as far as 
Philippa from realizing that Cissy had overstepped the 
thin line which divides childhood from womanhood, 
and was deeply distressed by a discovery which added 
to the general desolation of the situation. It was to 
be put down to the **cussedness" of things in gen- 
eral, as he told himself in a calm moment. 

In a few minutes more Philippa, relieved of his pres- 
ence, and beginning to breathe more freely despite 
the aching feeling of compassion at her heart, flew up 
to the room where Adela, pale but resolute, was await- 
ing the accomplishment of her fate. 

" It's all right, Adela! " she cried, as she impetuously 
embraced her astonished sister. " He's gone away, 
and he's not coming back again. What I told you this 
morning was all wrong. Of course you mustn't marry 
anybody whom you are not sure of loving as much as 
ever you can. It would be wicked even to think of it." 
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"But the difficulties?" faltered Adela, bewildered 
and relieved, all at once. *'The bothers you spoke 
about?" 

" Bother the bothers, my beautiful Adela ! We must 
just find some other way out of them, but this one 
certainly won't do 1 " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A DEFEAT. 

" Well, this is what I call the bursting of a bubble! " 
one lady was saying to another on the day after the 
dance in Arthur Street. 

The burst bubble referred to was the fortune of the 
Venning sisters, of which — so little had Mr. Hilbury 
been able to keep his discovery to himself — most of 
their acquaintances were informed within the twenty- 
four hours. In his fury with his own imprudence — 
which now appeared to him incredible — ^the doubly- 
disappointed suitor found a special delight in baring 
to the gaze of the world the true state of that fortune. 

"At the rate they're living at Td have given them at 
least three thousand a year, if not more. What will 
the poor wretches do in the end, I wonder ? " 

The second lady shrugged her well-padded shoul- 
ders with a comfortable, equally well-padded laugh. 

"What others do — disappear, of course. I don't 
see what there is to be excited about. It is no busi- 
ness of ours, surely, whether or not those madcap 
girls choose to play ducks and drakes with their 
money." 

" Will you go on inviting them ?" 

19X 
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"Why not? So long as the money lasts they are 
nice girls to have at a party — always properly turned 
out and always in good spirits, and pleased with 
everything; and when once the money comes to an 
end they will have to vanish, at any rate, so that there 
will be no danger of having to know them then" 

"That is true," agreed the more inexperienced of 
the two ladies, having taken a new lesson in worldly 
wisdom. 

"They must be just a little bit cracked, but it's a 
mercy for us they were so," was Mrs. Wheeler's re- 
flection on hearing the astounding news. "If they 
had been quite sane we never could have got those 
loans." 

Mrs. Wheeler was amongst those who were most 
disturbed by the bursting of the bubble, since it signi- 
fied for her the closing up of a fountain from which 
she had hoped to draw yet plentifully in the future. 
A little consolation was certainly to be found in the 
thought that the whole borrowing transaction had 
been "just a girl's arrangement," and that she need 
not know anything about it, for the moment at 
least. 

But, although the worldly-wise lady aforenamed 
had resolved not to drop the Vennings just yet, cir- 
cumstances forced her to do so sooner than she in- 
tended. The end, in fact, was considerably nearer 
than either she or the Vennings themselves supposed 
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The details of this final development^ were in them- 
selves curious, not to say sensational. 

Only three days after the ball of the " Prodigal 
Daughter," Evelyn, who had left the house even earlier 
than usual, came home unexpectedly in the middle of 
the forenoon — a thing quite contrary to her habit. 
With her hat still upon her head, she abruptly entered 
the drawing-room, where her three sisters happened 
to be assembled, and, without making any immediate 
remark, began by walking straight to the window and 
staring out into the street, as though she had dis- 
covered there something of extreme interest. This 
also was unusual, and provoked various astonished 
questions. 

"Back already, Evelyn? What's wrong with the 
painting to-day ?" asked Philippa. 

"Have you come home on purpose to look out of 
the window?" inquired Cissy discontentedly, "or has 
anything happened ? " 

Evelyn peered out into the street for a moment 
longer, and then, with a certain very expressive jerk 
of her whole person, turned resolutely and faced her 
sisters. 

"That depends what you call happened" she began 
in a high and slightly defiant voice. "Something 
certainly has taken place, which perhaps you mayn't 
approve of, but which you can't undo any way, 
whether you want to or not." 
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**Why don't you take off your hat?" suggested 
Adela. 

"No, 1 can't take off my hat, because Tm going 
away again in a minute. I've only just stepped in 
to tell you that — well, that I was married this morn- 
ing. 

The words were pronounced with an almost labored 
distinctness, yet no one for a moment supposed that 
she could have heard aright. 

"That you were what, Evelyn, dear?" asked 
Philippa, not yet believing enough to feel really 
excited. 

"Married — in St. Philip's Church by license — ^just 
an hour ago. Isn't that plain enough yet ? You can 
see the certificate if you like." 

The three sisters exchanged a glance of terrified in- 
quiry. Was it Evelyn who was mad, or was it they 
whose brains were slightly out of order ? for that they 
could all be sane and knowing what they were talking 
about appeared too improbable to be accepted. 

" Married ? " repeated Philippa, almost sternly. " Is 
this a joke, Evelyn, or what ? How could you get 
married without our knowing it, and without any 
one's consent, or anything ? You are not of age, and 
our guardian " 

"1 settled him long ago, and it wasn't difficult, 
either. What did he care whom I was going to be- 
stow myself upon ? Has he ever seriously troubled 
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his head about our existence ? It was a capital joke, 
your never noticing the correspondence." 

All this might be true enough — it was quite possible 
to conceive the bedridden old gentleman who, ever 
since their mother's death, had been to them a guardian 
merely on paper, acting in this complaisant manner, 
but the fact scarcely helped Philippa out of her bewil- 
derment. 

" But why ?" she cried excitedly. " Why ? and to 
whom ? I don't understand a word of it all! " 

"It's very simple all the same. Any one with a 
license can do what 1 have done. I wanted to get 
married, and I didn't want any bother about it, so I 
just did it in this way— that's all." 

"But to whom ? to whom?" cried all three voices 
together now. "Surely not to somebody we don't 
know?" 

" You do know him, and you like him — at least you 
said so. It's to Mr. Alstone." 

Evelyn put up her head a little higher as she said the 
name, and looked her sisters squarely in the eyes, 
one after the other, with teeth visibly set as though 
preparing for disapproval. But what now came was 
not at all like disapproval. 

"Mr. Alstone?" Philippa was the first to say in a 
quiet tone of interest. "That nice young man with 
the nice sister? Of course we like him — very much 
indeed. 1 took a fancy to his face the first time I saw 
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it. Don't you remember him, Adela ? and how bright 
and pleasant he was? Oh, Evelyn dear, how glad I 
am! You must be fond of him, or you wouldn't have 
married him ; and how I wish you joy and success, 
and everything imaginable! " 

And rather to Evelyn's astonishment she found her- 
self impetuously enclosed in her elder sister's arms. 

Adela and Cissy, having succeeded in likewise 
grasping the situation, were not slow in following 
suit, and tha few minutes that followed were ren- 
dered incoherent with breathless congratulations and 
equally breathless questions. 

** So that was why you were for ever sorting your 
things lately," said Philippa, a light breaking in upon 
her as the first perplexity began to disperse. " But 
why this mystery? I understand everything else — 
how you could get to like him, seeing him so often 
as you did at the galleries, and all that; but why 
couldn't you just say so, and let us be happy with 
you ? " 

"Because I wasn't at all sure that you would be 
happy with me," said Evelyn, a little shamefacedly. 
"You see, Ralph is not exactly the sort of husband 
that I had meant to marry — not one whom it is very 
reasonable to marry, perhaps, since it's a case of one's 
face being pretty nearly all one's fortune — but I just 
couldn't help it. I fancied you might make a row, or 
might laugh at me for the dead failure of my grand 
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plans, and so, in order to save all bother and argu- 
ment, I just did it without telling you. 1 first thought 
of going away, too, without telling you, and then just 
writing; but that would have felt sneaky, somehow, 
so I determined to have it out verbally; and besides 1 
can't go away without money." 

**0h, Evelyn, it was sneaky of you all the same! " 
cried Cissy reproachfully. ** Just think of cheating us 
out of a wedding I Our first chance of being brides- 
maids! " 

" That is a little hard," admitted even the peaceable 
Adela. 

I "I had no business to have a proper wedding," said 
Evelyn, shaking her head, but with a happy smile 
peeping out at the corners of her lips. *' Having made 
such a mess of my chances in life, I had forfeited my 
right to white satin and orange-blossoms. 1 can't tell 
you how annoyed I was when 1 first discovered that 
my heart was running away with my head. Even 
now I still wonder how I could be such a renegade to 
my lifelong principles." 

"I never believed in your principles," remarked 
Philippa. **0h, you dear worldly-wise creature, tell 
us more about it all, do ! Why isn't he come with you ? 
and what are your plans ? " 

'*! shall paiAt, of course, since 1 have to do some- 
thing, and Ralph — well Ralph will try to paint too; 
though please to understand that it was not his artistic 
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genius which subjugated my fancy. We won't quite 
settle our plans until after the honeymoon." 

" And where are you going to for that ?" 

" Italy, of course — Rome and Florence, and the rest 
of it; where else could / go to for my honeymoon ? 
It'll be horribly hot now, but I can't wait. It's for this 
principally that we require money. You can't tell me, 
I suppose, how much of my share is still over ? " 

" Not on the spur of the moment; but I shall go into 
the matter immediately. It's lucky that I've got fifty 
pounds in the house. You shall have that, of course, 
to begin with, and I can send more after you, if you 
are really going to start at once." 

" Yes, at once. Everything is ready, you see, since 
I really meant to run away. I've only got to put my 
things into my boxes. But there is time enough yet 
to fetch Ralph, since it seems that you really approve 
of him; and you'll look after Lucy meanwhile, won't 
you ? Of course she'll live with us in the end; but for 
the journey " 

Assurances and promises poured in upon the grati- 
fied Evelyn, who began to think that she might have 
spared herself all this troublesome secrecy after all, 
and who that same evening started southwards with 
her beaming Ralph, who, during the few hours spent 
anew in Arthur Street, had completed the conquest of 
his sisters-in-law. 

It had been settled that the promised remittance 
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should be sent to Florence, and having seen her sister 
off, Philippa promptly sat down and wrote a note to 
the bank in which the bulk of the four thousand 
pounds had been deposited in spring — the sort of note 
of which she had written many this season — and re- 
quested that a check for a hundred and fifty pounds 
should be sent by return of post, together with an ex- 
act statement of how the deposit stood. It was this 
question which she had been on the point of asking 
for three days past, but which, until now, she had de- 
layed asking, not because it had gone out of her 
mind, but because she was beginning to dread the an- 
swer. 

The reply was lying on the breakfast-table next 
morning. 

"1 see no check," she remarked, as she pulled out 
the business-looking missive, and with a frown of 
displeasure ran her eye over it. 

In form and color this letter was not very unlike the 
one she had received at Gilham in the February of this 
same year, and, strangely enough, its perusal seemed 
to have something of the same effect upon her. Al- 
though this one was much shorter than the other, she 
took almost as long a time to read it; and again it was 
Cissy who — exactly as on that occasion — first became 
aware of a sound that was half an exclamation and 
half a gasp. Looking up, she saw Philippa staring at 
this paper, just as she had stared at the other, and, 
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just as she had asked then, she asked now what it was 
that was the matter, and whether anything had hap- 
pened ? In more ways than one this moment seemed 
to be a reproduction of that other one. 

Philippa, encountering her aunt's astonished gaze, 
appeared to pull herself together. 

" Oh, it's a mistake, of course," she said, pushing 
back the letter into the envelope. " It must be a mis- 
take. I shall see about it this forenoon." 

It was evident that she did not want to be questioned, 
and accordingly she was not. 

Philippa had never before seen the bankers, who had 
been used only as caretakers, and whom she had only 
communicated with by letter. She felt a little nervous, 
but yet more perplexed than afraid, while being 
shown into the private room in which confidential 
interviews were wont to take place. It was not until 
a tall, stiffly-moving, correctly-attired old gentleman 
entered by a second door that a sudden feeling of dis- 
couragement came over her. Merely to watch his 
automatic movements and to meet the indifferent gaze 
of his light grey eyes was enough to strike dread to a 
heart unacquainted with the cold ceremony of business. 

*' There seems to be a mistake here," began Philippa, 
plunging straight into the heart of the matter, prin- 
cipally because she did not think her courage would 
last out any preliminaries, and indicating the letter in 
her hand. *'l wrote for a hundred and fifty pounds, 
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and here I am told that the sum is no longer in your 
hands; but of course that cannot be so." * 

'*A mistake is unlikely/' replied the bank director, 
with a politeness calculated to congeal the blood in 
one's veins. " But if you show me the paper in ques- 
tion I shall look into the matter immediately." 

Then for a few minutes she was alone, with a whirl 
of wild thoughts dancing a sort of demoniacal round 
in her brain, and which would not be stilled until the 
director's long and meagre shadow once more fell 
across the floor. 

'Mt is as I supposed," he remarked, in exactly the 
same voice as before. *' Of three thousand nine hun- 
dred pounds deposited with us on February 25th there 
remain at this moment exactly forty pounds." 

"That's a lie," said Philippa, without taking a mo- 
ment for reflection. She had been prepared for un- 
pleasant discoveries, but not for anything of this sort. 

Her rudeness had as little effect upon him as the 
timidity of her first question had had. 

"The accounts, are, of course, at your disposal," he 
went on, as though she had not spoken. "Perhaps 
you will peruse them at you leisure." And without 
waiting for any remark of hers he proceeded, neatly 
and methodically to spread out before her dazed eyes 
all the various notes which she had addressed to the 
house since February, each faced by the corresponding 
receipt signed by her own hand. With a strange, sick 
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giddiness Philippa gazed at them — not quite under- 
standing — meeting only her name* everywhere, and 
written by her own hand — how like black goblins the 
scribbled letters appeared at that moment! — and only 
half hearing the monotonous explanations which the 
director was saying off like a lesson, and of which 
each single word seemed to fall like a drop of lead on 
her soul. Without being capable of following his cal- 
culations, she yet in a vague way understood that 
everything was in order — indeed, the very assurance 
of the man's manner brought conviction with it — and 
everything being in order meant neither more nor less 
than ruin. Yet even with the word staring her in the 
face she managed to keep back both tears and any 
further exclamations, and to stand upright, pretending 
to look and pretending to listen, and conscious chiefly 
of the necessity of keeping up appearances. She 
would not break down before this grey-haired automa- 
ton, to whom her distress would be but another item 
in his day's work, to whom she was nothing now but 
a cleaned-out client, who knew nothing either of her or 
her fortunes, and who probably supposed the deposit 
only to have represented the expenses of the season. 

And she succeeded. Hard though the struggle was, 
she managed to get out of the room, with a reeling 
brain and fluttering heart indeed, but with her dignity 
unimpaired. This, however, was about all she could 
do for the moment; she had brought the forty pounds 
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away with her, and walking straight into the drawing- 
room in Arthur Street, she threw them down on the 
table. 

''There! That is all that remains of it! " she said, 
in a voice that was beginning to shake, and letting her- 
self fall on to the nearest chair, she burst into the long- 
restrained tears. 

**0f what?" asked the pale and startled Adela, 
opening her blue eyes wide. 

*' Of our money — of Uncle Lugdale's legacy. Don't 
you understand! We have spent it all — all except 
what is lying on the table." 

Cissy had taken up the bank-notes, and was finger- 
ing them. 

' * Forty pounds, " she observed shortly. ' * You're not 
inventing, I suppose ? " 

'*No, Tm only repeating — that which the bank di- 
rector has just been telling me, and I suppose he 
knows what he is talking about." 

Miss Amberley, whose stocking had sunk to her lap, 
and whose eyes appeared in danger of starting from 
their strained sockets, at last found her voice. 

** Your uncle's legacy?" she managed to say with 
difficulty. **But I thought — you don't mean to say, 
surely— it can't be that " 

She stuck fast there, and sat staring from one face 
to the other, and trembling like an aspen leaf. 

'*lt can be, since it is," said Philippa fiercely, 
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through the burning tears, which flamed from rage as 
much as from grief. " But how it comes to be I can- 
not — yes, 1 can understand, it is through my fault. I 
always meant to count up, and I never did, or else we 
could have stopped ourselves long ago. We've all 
been idiots, of course; but it's I who have been the 
biggest idiot of all." 

Adela had, for company's sake, taken out her hand- 
kerchief too, while Cissy, moved by ancient reminis- 
cences, sat down rather suddenly on a footstool, and 
clasping her hands round her angular knees, stared 
hard at Philippa. 

''What is going to happen next?" she asked 
grimly, after a minute. 

"Happen? What else can happen but get out of 
the way as quickly as we can ? Sell what we can sell, 
and go back to Gilham; there is nothing else for it." 

To Gilham? At the mere word the three sisters 
looked at each other with startled, almost panic- 
stricken eyes. The vision of the desolate little stone 
cottage, conjured up thus abruptly in the midst of the 
comfortable surroundings of a London drawing-room, 
had something almost appalling about it. 

To Gilham I 

The pause that followed seemed to be filled with 
the heaviness of a dull sound. In that one minute all 
those brilliant air-castles, built so gaily in the spring, 
had come in a rush to the ground. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A SMOKING-ROOM JOKE. 

It was long, very long, since the smoking-room at 
Swanmere had served its original purpose; long since 
anything but spider-webs had adorned its. corners; 
and all but the most ancient, the most offensively cold 
smell of tobacco had met the nostrils of the entering 
caretaker. A haunt for mice and earwigs, a lumber- 
room for invalid furniture — this it was to which the 
once so handsome and so gay apartment had sunk for 
the last dozen years, and from which, day by day, 
there had seemed less and less chance of its being res- 
cued. 

But on this late November day all was changed. 
The walls, although not covered with the "golding 
paper" of Fanny's prognostications, had under a cloak 
of stamped leather, reassumed all their ancient dignity; 
the bright fire playing in the newly-restored hearth 
flashed back from many a polished gun-barrel and 
many a curiously headed spear, or more curiously 
handled hunting-knife; in place of the spider-webs, 
great horned heads appeared to stretch out of the dim 
corners, while the monotony of the polished* oaken 
floor was broken here and there by the vivid yellow 
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of a leopard-skin, or the dark shadow of a bear's 
fur/ 

In the comfortably low seats, with glasses of grog 
steaming at their elbows, four men, in smoking-coats, 
were ensconced — a collection of more or less worn- 
out sportsmen ; for this was the end of a long shoot- 
ing-day, the first of its sort that Swanmere had seen 
for twelve years, and therefore a somewhat solemn 
occasion. The smoke of the fragrant cigars, curling 
slowly towards the ceiling, was as the smoke of the 
sacrifices which might be offered on a solemn occasion 
of rejoicing, for this day too was in more ways than 
one a day of reconsecration, the signal given to the 
neighborhood that the '*Big House" was hencefor- 
ward to be counted with once more. 

A fifth man stood beside the fireplace. He was the 
host, and the only one who did not wear a smoking- 
jacket; the only one, too, who did not appear to be 
tired with his day's work, nor to yearn towards a 
chair. Standing there, with one elbow resting on the 
chimney-piece, his tall, rather spare figure, and dark, 
sallow face were fully illuminated by the lamp-light, 
while his intensely black eyes moved from one of the 
guests to the other, according to who was speaking. 
Although he himself rarely put in a word, it was evi- 
dent that he listened attentively. He was not to be 
called a young man, being obviously older than two 
of his companions, and probably older than the third. 
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The only one evidently his senior was a heavy-look- 
ing gentleman with a somewhat thick utterance, ren- 
dered thicker just now by sleepiness, who, to judge 
from his appearance, ought to have been a butler, but 
who happened to be a baronet. Sir Harold Kane fig- 
ured to-day as the representative of the county, and 
was not yet quite clear in his own mind as to whether 
he ought to be here at all or not. Undoubtedly it was 
a condescension in the head of the family longest es- 
tablished in the county to give his protection so openly 
to an upstart who came from no one knows where, 
who might be the son of no one knows whom, and 
have made his money no one knows how. Sir Harold 
had undergone some severe mental struggles on the 
subject of this invitation ; and, dearly though he loved 
a good shoot and a good dinner, the fear of appearing 
too "easy" would probably have carried the day if 
Lady Kane had not intervened. For Lady Kane had a 
marriageable daughter, and the purchaser of Swan- 
mere was a bachelor, which statement will surely suf- 
fice the intelligent reader in place of all further expla- 
nations. In the event, Sir Harold was glad that he 
had yielded, for both the dinner and the shoot had 
surpassed his expectations; and although he still felt 
it due to himself and to the county to "hold off" a 
bit, more especially in the presence of the lookers-on, 
there was no denying that what he had seen of his 
host in the shooting-field to-day had considerably less- 
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ened his interest both in his antecedents and his pedi- 
gree. If there was one thing before which Sir Harold's 
bulldog pride was apt to come to its knees, that thing 
was straight shooting, and that which he had seen to- 
day was the straightest in his experience. But to be- 
tray the admiration he felt would never do before 
young Hambly, for instance, who was evidently not 
minded to capitulate unconditionally to the Croesus, 
and who, wrapped in by far the most exquisite of the 
four smoking-jackets, sprawled elegantly in his chair, 
smoking Mr. Dyson's cigars with an air of thereby 
conferring on him a favor, and carefully maintaining 
an his lips an expression which could only be de- 
scribed as an elegant snarl. It is just possible that out 
of Sir Harold's sight the snarl might have melted into 
something suaver; for, as Mr. Hambly acted as a re- 
straint upon the baronet, so was he in his turn acted 
upon by the baronet. In the other's presence each 
felt it incumbent on him to keep up a certain reserve 
of attitude, and each would have preferred the other 
to be the first to give himself away, a sentiment which 
resulted in much mutual observation, entertaining as 
well as instructive to a student of human nature; and 
such a one was at this very moment standing beside 
the mantelpiece. 

The third guest, a bucolic young squire of ruddy 
countenance and almost as ruddy hair, was troubled 
with no such scruples. He had a "ripping" day, and 
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hoped to have plenty more of these "ripping" days. 
Further than this his powers of reflection did not 
reach, for which reason he felt at liberty to grin 
frankly at everything that struck him as amusing; and 
as most things amused this lucky individual, it fol- 
lowed that his facial muscles were seldom in re- 
pose. 

The remaining guest was the one who obviously 
felt most entirely at his ease, perhaps because he knew 
more about his host than the others, or perhaps be- 
cause a certain light and airy disposition which had 
accompanied him into the forties, was accustomed to 
carry him over most embarrassments of life. Not be- 
ing of the neighborhood would also naturally tend to 
make him feel less nervous about his dignity. It was 
he on whom fell the chief burden of the conversation, 
who, in fact, acted as the necessary moral cement be- 
tween the host and the invited. 

*'0f course, if you all assure me on your words of 
honor that the place was a desert three months ago I 
have to believe it,'* he was remarking now, "but I 
haven't got enough imagination quite to see it. What 
beats me is how you've managed to keep the things 
from looking new. That's generally the bane of re- 
storing a place." 

" 1 left that part to my mother." A softer light stole 
over Mr. Dyson's sharply cut features as he said it. 
"1 do think she has a genius for spending money in 
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the right way, only unfortunately, for long she had no 
opportunity for exercising her talent." 

'* Well, there's a vast field before her now, anyway. 
I suppose you mean to re-people the lake ? It is evi- 
dently destined for swans." 

"In the Belcourts' time there never used to be less 
than thirty swans on it," remarked Sir Harold, feeling 
it incumbent on him to put in a word for the former 
and naturally more rightful possessors. 

"Oh; then Dyson is sure to put on fifty," laughed 
the airy Mr. Marriott. " You just see if he doesn't beat 
the Belcourts into a cocked hat!" — a remark which 
struck the red-haired squire as so irresistibly funny 
that he nearly choked over it, grinning alone not hav- 
ing sufficed for the occasion. 

"I would rather put in a mixture of water-fowls; 
swans would be a trifle tame, I fancy. There are 
some American wild ducks that ought to get on 
splendidly here." 

" There will be some chance now of the coverts be- 
ing properly cared for," said Sir Harold, with a huge 
sigh of satisfaction. "Of course you'll preserve 
strictly ; but the plantations need a lot of looking to ; 
they've been a blot on the county for years past!" 
And having been carried thus far by his eagerness on 
the subject. Sir Harold cast a furtive glance in Mr. 
Hambly's direction to see if he had not said too much. 

The remains of the elegant snarl were still visible on 
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the exquisite young man's lips, but in spite of it, and 
no doubt encouraged by Sir Harold's example, he con- 
descended to remark that it was really a pity the 
pheasants had been allowed to get so scarce. 

The talk moved on to other forms of sport in other 
climes, and presently the host, much pressed by his 
most talkative guest, gave the history of some of the 
skins on the floor and horns on the walls, somewhat 
laconic, but not the less thrilling tales of adventure, in 
the midst of which Sir Harold, unable, for all his inter- 
est in the subject, to keep awake any longer, suddenly 
lurched over the side of his chair, and, rousing himself 
with a jerk, solemnly gave it as his opinion that this 
was an unearthly hour to sit up to, and thereupon re- 
tired with dignity. 

The effect of his disappearance from the scene was 
not unlike that of the lifting of a wet blanket. Even 
Mr. Hambly, relieved of critical observation, and 
cheered by a fresh supply of grog, permitted himself 
to lie further back in his chair, and began to puff away 
at his cigar with great abandon. 

It was again Mr. Marriott who took up the ball of 
talk. 

" Well you've had a hot time of it, one way and 
another, but there's another sort of time coming now, 
old man," he remarked, in a yet lighter and more airy 
tone. '* You've risked your skin and made your pile, 
and now you can sit down on it comfortably for the 
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rest of your life, but, of course, not alone, that's clear. 
You've got a house and you've got an establishment, 
and the next thing you want is a w^ife." 

" That's what my mother says, but I think both you 
and she might give me the time to look about me." 
And Mr. Dyson laughed good-naturedly. 

His friend shook his head. ** Don't be too waste- 
ful of the article called time; not that I would for 
worlds hint that you are in any danger of even ap- 
proaching the limits of the period called youth." 

** Only that you would wish to point out to me that 
I'm over them already," finished the other, laughing 
outright this time. '* Really, now, all that talk about 
one's friends changing is a base calumny. I see with 
pleasure that you're just as great an ass nowadays as 
you used to be when we sat in class together." 

**Have your little joke if you will, but follow my 
advice all the same. 1 maintain that what you want is 
a wife, and with as little delay as possible." 

"Certainly Swanmere does require a hostess," re- 
flectively remarked Mr. Hambly. 

'*Your mother will never be able to bear the 
fatigue of entertaining on a large scale; and of course 
it is your clear duty to entertain. You owe that to 
your friends, both old and new. I say, where can we 
hunt out an eligible young lady in time for the Christ- 
mas party, which, of course, he is going to give ? " 
And Mft Marriott turned gleefully to his two com- 
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panions. "Come, I've got an idea, where's to-day's 
paper ? I remember that I had awful fun over it this 
morning. Do you ever study the matrimonial adver- 
tisements ? I do, and it's worth the trouble. Now 
and then there's a gem. Where is it ? Now then, 
listen to this, for instance. ' Young lady, just out of 
teens, anxious to secure her own happiness as well as 
that of some fellow-creature, would be willing to be- 
come the wife of a gentleman, even if middle-aged, 
who could give guarantee of a strictly moral character 
as well as of assured income. Hair and eyes dark, 
complexion good, height five feet one; rides bicycle 
(in skirts), and fond of children. Photo sent if re- 
quired.' Now, if that doesn't tempt you I should like 
to know what will. What can you possibly want 
more than a young lady just out of her teens, with 
dark eyes, anxious for your happiness and eschewing 
bloomers ? " 

"I prefer blue eyes," mildly objected the host. 
"And five foot one would make conversation a little 
troublesome when walking, considering the difference 
of levels." 

"Oh, those are only ideas. Wait till you see the 
photo! The question is rather whether ^ow will come 
up to the requirements. Let me see. I think I can 
guarantee your moral character, and I know I can 
your income, and, luckily, she isn't particular about 
age. I do think this is the finger of Providence, and 
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it would be flying in its face not to send for that 
photo." 

" Tve never been able to make up my mind whether 
these things are genuine or not," remarked Mr. 
Hambly, whom irrepressible laughter was softly roll- 
ing from one side of his chair to the other. 

"Hoaxes," uttered the red-haired squire, purple in 
the face from the same cause. 

"Too many of them for that," decided Mr. Mar- 
riott. "Some of them are, no doubt. Best way of 
collecting photos that I know of. I recollect perfectly 
being shown an album — it was on board a man-of- 
war — choke-full of portraits of young ladies — not 
necessarily very young either — which the officers had 
collected by means of sham matrimonial advertise- 
ments. I do wonder, now, how many albums we'd 
get together if we put in the truthful description of 
our venerable host ? I vote we try I " 

"That would be rather ripping, certainly," pro- 
nounced the still gently convulsed dandy, while the 
younger man could only manage to utter "Glorious," 
in a choking voice. 

"There — hand me a pencil old man, and just see 
what I'll make of you. How shall we start ? 
' Amiable and thoroughly domesticated bachelor ' " 

" Can you answer for his being domesticated ? " in- 
terpolated Mr. Hambly, whose reserve had thoroughly 
collapsed by this time. "Strikes me he's been more 
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at home with lions and tigers until quite lately, than 
with mere women/' 

"We'll put that in too. * Distinguished sportsman 
and extensive traveller/ that's the style of thing; * pos- 
sessing income of fifteen thousand pounds and fine 
landed property, and ' — ahem — it's here that some in- 
dication as to age ought to come in. What am I to 
do, Dyson ? This is too delicate a point for me to de- 
cide on my own responsibility." 

"Put grey-haired but not decrepit," suggested Mr. 
Dyson, who had left his place by the fire and was be- 
ginning to enter into the spirit of the joke. 

*' That's a little too brutal. Let's say: ' No longer 
in the first flush of youth' — equally true and less 
prosaic — ' wishes to meet with a young lady of cheer- 
ful disposition, who feels in herself the vocation to 
head a large establishment.' Now that ought to fetch 
'em. This is going to be a grand joke. You'll let me 
send it to the Times when I've copied it out, won't 
you ? It'll be no end of fun to hear of the photos ar- 
riving, and of course you'll show them to us next 
shooting-day." 

"I don't believe there will be any to show. You 
won't persuade me that anybody will be found to 
take that style of composition seriously; but you're 
welcome to your little joke, if it amuses you." 

" That's right. I'll copy it out first thing to-morrow 
morning, and post it before you've time to change 
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your mind, and meanwhile I'll follow in Sir Harold's 
footsteps, for I too am no longer in the first flush of 
youth, and confess to feeling those nine miles very 
plainly in my joints." 

The other two guests likewise inclining bedwards, 
the room was presently evacuated by all except the 
host. 

He had returned to the fireplace, which on this 
raw November day no doubt presented irresistible 
attractions to a man fresh from the tropics, and, hav- 
ing thrown on a fresh log, stood there with his back 
to the grate, and a very faint smile visible under the 
brown moustache. He was looking back on the 
evening that was passed, and the excellent entertain- 
ment it had supplied; not in that matter of the adver- 
tisement — to that he gave no further thought, that was 
just one of the Marriott's hare-brained ideas, in which 
he had only acquiesced because it appeared to him so 
entirely unimportant — but in the sport afforded by 
poor Sir Harold's mental struggles. With a few 
words Mr. Dyson could have calmed the worst of the 
baronet's alarms had he thought it worth while, but 
he did not think it so. Perhaps because he was ac- 
customed to a life of excitement, it struck him as 
more enticing to play the man from the ranks, an.d to 
get himself accepted on his own merits, instead of 
smoothing his own path by the revelation of family 
particulars, although in truth, and despite his so sus- 
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piciously sudden wealth, despite even the shape of his 
finger-nails, the new possessor of Swanmere had as 
good blood in him as Sir Harold himself. 

His father, the impoverished scion of an ancient 
county family, had for all patrimony given him the 
education of a gentleman, and had been dead even 
before that was quite completed. Reduced practically 
to his own resources at twenty, and tormented by the 
desire of coming to hands with Fate, Christopher 
Dyson had immediately on his father's death left Eng- 
land on the search for Fortune in whichever shape she 
might present herself, feeling in himself the capacity 
of doing anything except sitting down to the hum- 
drum existence of an English middle-class life. He had 
followed the tantalizing goddess almost to the utter- 
most ends of the world, without for very long even 
coming in sight of her; had lived under many climes, 
endured many hardships, seen many hopes spring up 
only to wither as fast as they had sprung, had been a 
gold digger in California, a travelling agent in Canada, 
even a pack-carrier on New York quay, and had never 
despaired through it all, and never ceased to write 
home to his white-haired mother who awaited his 
return in fear and trembling, that she must not let her 
heart sink, for he would certainly conquer in the end. 

And in the end he did conquer, although not a day 
too soon for that ageing waiter at home. Cape dia- 
monds was the shape in which his luck approached 
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him, and so quickly did the tide turn, that within two 
years he had attained what for sixteen he had been 
unable even to get near. Very likely he might have 
got even further than this, but at the end of those two 
years he drew himself up and remembered the mother 
at home, whose evening of life he had sworn to make 
golden, and, looking about him, had decided that his 
object was gained. He had wanted to be rich, having 
always felt in himself the capacity for enjoying riches, 
but he was not pursued by the ambition of becoming 
one of the Rothschilds of the world, nor minded to go 
on toiling at the accumulation of wealth which from 
henceforward would appear to him superfluous; he 
would not wait to enjoy the fruits of his toil until he 
was past the age of distinguishing the taste. So, 
abandoning his work with the same ease with which 
he had approached it, he turned his back serenely on 
the scene of his victory. 

The rapidity of the process by which he had become 
rich prevented his having anything of the typical self- 
made man about him, anything of the bourgeois stamp 
of the class. He had never been a bourgeois in the 
proper sense of the word; but only a workman, and 
at the same time a gentleman, although he would 
always give the impression of being an ** outdoor" 
gentleman, in contradistinction to a drawing-room 
one. If there was anything to find fault with in his 
appearance, it would be that it was a trifle more pic- 
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turesque than one is accustomed to in English drawing- 
rooms. Both in his movements and in his attitudes 
there was a something of the liberty learned under 
other skies — something as indescribable as it was un- 
mistakable. It was by contact with half-wild nations 
that he had acquired that commanding glance — in a 
hundred emergencies of life and death that he had 
learned that steadily watchful gaze, that alert carriage 
of the figure, as though in continual readiness for an 
emergency. 

The first thing was to find a home suitable to his 
newly-acquired wealth, and this was discovered in 
Swanmere. The next thing, according to his mother, 
would be to find a wife; indeed, to hear the good 
lady talk, she had found one already, for Sir Harold's 
eldest daughter was a distinctly pretty brunette, and 
Lady Kane at least looked already with very motherly 
eyes on the new neighbor. Mr. Dyson himself rather 
liked the girl, and after eighteen storm-tossed years 
yearned almost passionately for the haven of domes- 
ticity, but he begged for time; while Mrs. Dyson, 
almost in Marriott's words, replied that too much of 
that had been wasted already, and that surely he was 
not going to run the risk of letting her die without 
having seen her grandchildren. 

This last argument was almost convincing, and 
Miss Kane's eyes were undoubtedly fine; still, as he 
had remarked this evening, he preferred blue ones. 
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perhaps because his own were so intensely black, and, 
do what he would, he could not imagine her moving 
about these rooms by his side. Perhaps that was 
only because he knew her too little; he certainly must 
get better acquainted, if only to show his good-will to 
his mother. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER THE BATTLE. 

On just such a raw and misty November day as the 
one on which the Swanmere smoking sanctuary had 
been reconsecrated, a single person sat alone in the 
Gilham drawing-room. An empty plate stood on the 
table, and a few dying coals still glimmered in the 
grate. 

The sensations of the man who has sold the won- 
derful lamp, or given away the wonderful matchbox, 
or lost the magic ring, and finds himself plunged back 
into the misery from which the attendant genii had 
rescued him, must have borne a close resemblance to 
those of the Venning sisters on their return to Gilham. 
Their season of prosperity had been too short and too 
intense, the return to their former situation too abrupt 
to correspond to anything but a fairy tale. 

The last weeks in London had failed to bring their 
altered position fully home to them; they had been 
too busy and too feverish for that. The excitement 
which is the merciful portion of every misfortune, 
whether big or small, had helped to keep their nerves 
screwed up to the necessary point. The gradual un- 
veiling of the situation, brought about by the coUect- 
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ing of outstanding bills, the sale of Philippa's horse 
(at less than half the price given for it) and of such 
articles that were at all saleable, the general breaking 
up of the household — all these were occupations 
enough both mental and physical, and had rendered 
good service in this distressing time. Added to this 
there was Miss Amberley to be looked after, that lady 
having on the back of the financial catastrophe en- 
tirely collapsed. Not even the prospect of returning 
to her long-cherished provincial retreat could steady 
her shaken nerves. Indeed, so intricate is the heart of 
woman, that certain symptoms pointed to the as- 
tonishing conclusion that this retreat had in her eyes 
lost something of its charm. Was it indeed possible 
that the insinuating thing called London had managed 
to inject its poison even into *' Whiskers'*' elderly 
nerves ? 

It was not until they found themselves actually turn- 
ing into the primitive little approach, called by cour- 
tesy an avenue, but in reality a cart-track, and caught 
sight of the grim little house with the weedy piece of 
gravel before it and the untrimmed garden hedges 
peeping out to the right and the left of it, that the 
truth in all its strength rushed in upon the Venning 
sisters. It was like one of those nervous shocks that 
sober a man suddenly after a long period of intoxica- 
tion. And nothing but a species of mental intoxica- 
tion could explain the events of the last summer. 
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Philippa, having once thoroughly come to her senses, 
was the first to acknowledge this. As little as she 
had been able to see the folly of the resolutions formed 
so light-heartedly in February, so little was she now 
able to understand the rashness of them. A madness, 
a brief madness that had begun on the day of the 
Mayblossom soap and had ended in the private room 
of the bank in London, that alone could have led to 
the present situation. 

The first duty that seemed to press upon her was 
the necessity of keeping up her sisters' courage by 
making the best of things: and this she had been 
doing ever since their return. The three past months 
had been one long effort at getting back into the old 
grooves — alas, not very successfully. It was scarcely 
credible how, in a few months, the physiognomy of 
Gilham had altered, how small and mean appeared 
everything after the bigness of London, how dull and 
flat after its brilliancy and variety. The drawing- 
room, once the pride of their hearts, had sunk, by 
comparison to the one they had lived in all this happy 
summer, to the level almost of a lumber-room; the 
studio, in which so many busy and gay hours had 
been passed, had lost all the picturesque glamour it 
once possessed. Not even the faintest desire to re- 
sume their former occupations stirred within the sis- 
ters' breasts; and neither the stormy welcome afforded 
them by the troop of dogs, nor the long rambles on 
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the downs could have a permanently cheering effect. 
These things were just what they used to be, but the 
high spirits which had turned them into delights were 
sadly damped, the overflowing vitality toned down by 
the physical fatigues of the season. Their tastes of 
worldly pleasures had been too brief to bring satiety ; 
they had been forced to drop the delightful fruit after 
only one bite, and everything tasted of dust and ashes 
after it. 

Valiantly though Philippa struggled she did not 
seem able to lay hold again of her former personality. 
In vain she reminded herself again and again that they 
were not really much worse off than they had been 
before the arrival of that letter in February, and argued 
that since they had been content then, it must be pos- 
sible to be content now. The argument would not 
hold, because between then and now there lay London 
— London, which they had meant to conquer, but 
which had conquered them instead, and flung them 
out of her, so soon as she had no more use for them. 

And besides, in point of fact, they were not really 
in quite the same position as in February, for Evelyn 
was now gone, and with her her share of the one 
hundred and twenty pounds income — a vital fall out 
for Gilham. And she needed her money if possible 
more even than they did, since she was now strug- 
gling to found an existence in London for herself and 
her husband, who had brought back a touch of fever 
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from the Italian honeymoon, and had been in bad 
health ever since. Every pound that w^as to spare had 
gone that way since summer, but now there was not 
so much as a superfluous shilling. 

And it was not getting easier as the weeks went on, 
to take up the old life, but, on the contrary, more dif- 
ficult, as the first fund of courage was gradually 
drained, while neither from Adela nor Cissy could 
Philippa look for support in her heavy task. From 
neither had she heard a word of reproach so far, but 
she could see clearly what each was undergoing — 
Adela still and uncomplaining, Cissy irritable and 
snappish, unsubmissive even to the sisterly authority. 
With the recollection of other duties had also come 
the recollection that Cissy's education was not prop- 
erly finished, but hitherto all attempts to make her 
reenter the schoolroom had failed. The premature 
bringing out and exciting surroundings had evidently 
given to her immature character a wrong twist, and, 
to judge from the growing obstinacy and irritation, 
threatened to put her on a wrong road altogether. 
Cissy was the one of her sisters whose character most 
approached Philippa's own, as the latter now began 
to discover to her cost, and it is a stamp of character 
which at moments is apt to become unmanageable. 

There had been some diflficult moments to go 
through within the last three months, but until to-day 
Philippa had succeeded in not letting her courage 
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quite sink. To-day for the first time it seriously 
faltered. Perhaps it was the dismal weather outside 
which helped to bring to a climax the sensations 
which had tormented her since her return; perhaps 
also the scent of the fried eggs which still haunted the 
room — for, in order to save the fire in the dining- 
room, meals were taken here nowadays — served to 
accentuate the dismalness of things in general. But 
there was a more serious ground for Philippa's de- 
pression than either the weather or the fried eggs ; 
for upstairs in her little attic Adela lay in bed with 
hot cheeks and a noisy breath, that seemed to portend 
something serious coming. It might be only influ- 
enza, but it might also be bronchitis, the doctor had 
said to-day. She had appeared to droop since her 
return from London, either in consequence of the 
fatigues of the season, or else because of the want of 
the excitement attendant upon those fatigues, or 
simply because the once accustomed atmosphere of 
discomfort had become too unbearable. Whichever 
the reason, she was not in the state which resists ill- 
ness, and — fires having to be sparingly lit — had suc- 
cumbed to the first bad chill. Philippa had been sitting 
beside her all the afternoon, and had come away for 
half an hour now, in order to eat her supper, leaving 
Cissy in her place. 

The supper, such as it was, had been eaten, and, 
with the plate pushed to one side, Philippa, huddled 
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in a shawl — for the room was anything but warm — 
sat and stared into the grate, trying to gain an outline 
of the present situation. Adela was going to be ill — 
that much was certain, probably even seriously ill, 
and in the best of cases there would be doctors' bills 
and medicines, and possibly a change of air prescribed, 
and fires would henceforward have to be kept up bet- 
ter. That was clear, and she had not yet answered 
Evelyn's last urgent appeal for money, simply because 
she dared not. 

The opening of the door startled Philippa out of 
her gloomy reverie. 

" Is Adela asleep ?" she asked of the entering Cissy. 

Cissy walked to the fireplace without immediately 
answering. 

" Surely you have not left her alone ?" 

** Do you take me for a baby ? " said Cissy sharply. 
**Of course — Fanny is with her. Why do you let the 
fire go out ? Do you want us all to catch cold like 
Adela ? " 

"I wanted to get the coals to last till Saturday," 
said Philippa, almost humbly. **You see, so long as 
the real cold doesn't set in " 

"But this is worse than it used to be!" burst out 
Cissy irrepressibly. ** When we went to London in 
the spring you told us that even if our experiment 
failed we should not be worse off than we were be- 
fore; but it seems it wasn't true." 
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'M am afraid not, Cissy." 

" Then, why did we go ?" 

" You wanted to go, Cissy." 

" 1 ? How could I know what I was talking about ? 
You were never tired of telling me that 1 was a baby ; 
how could a baby decide a matter like that? You 
never listened to me unless you wanted to, and you 
did just want that time, that's all. It's not because 
we wanted, but because you wanted to go to London 
that we went; you know you could have kept us from 
going if you had cared. Why, Adela did not want at 
all at first, but you talked and talked until you had 
proved to her ever so clearly that there was no risk in 
the whole thing. She was the sensible one, when 
really it ought to have been you, since you were sup- 
posed to have charge of us." 

Cissy finished with her pale eyes shining in her pale 
face and with her small, thin hands clenched convul- 
sively at her sides. For long she had required an oppor- 
tunity of venting the bitterness within her— on whom 
or how did not greatly matter — and to-day, with the 
force of an eruption, it had freed itself. With quick- 
ened breath she stood opposite to her sister, strung up 
for the retort, which of course must be coming; but 
to her astonishment, almost consternation, there was 
no answer. Philippa, the vehement, the authoritative, 
whose spirit, as a rule, was as easily stung as the 
flank of a high-mettled horse, whose glance under at- 
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tack could become so lightning-like, sat now before 
her, her chin sunk on her breast, her lips not framing 
even a word of defence. What Cissy said was far too 
like what she had been saying to herself for the past 
three months to be resented ever so faintly, however 
hard the words might hit. 

" Am I right or wrong ? " asked Cissy, with rather 
less assurance. 

For all answer Philippa covered her face with her 
hands. But the very first sobbing breath was too much 
for Cissy. She had seen her elder sister cry so rarely 
that it affected her almost as though she had seen a 
man cry. Before even Philippa had found her hand- 
kerchief, the younger sister was on her knees beside 
her, convulsively enclosing her in her slight arms. 

" Phil, Phil, for Heaven's sake, don't do that! " she 
implored, almost in a shriek. "That is not what I 
meant. Of course we're all to blame; don't make 
yourself unhappy — not more unhappy than necessary, 
I mean ; you meant it all right, and it was only our 
bad luck that spoiled everything; ah, please forgive me 
and do stop sobbing, or else I'll have to begin too! " 

It was a few minutes before Philippa could speak, 
but when she succeeded her words came with a certain 
degree of calmness that startled Cissy almost as much 
as the tears had done. 

'* There isn't anything to forgive. Cissy; you haven't 
told me anything that I didn't know already, only that 
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to hear it put into words seems to make it more 
distinct somehow. But you're wrong about our all 
being to blame, it is only I — 1 alone; and therefore it 
is 1 who must find a way out of it somehow. I don't 
quite know where to look for it yet, but 1 must think. 
If you will go back to Adela now for half an hour 
more, I will begin to think at once ; you can sit up for 
another half-hour, can't you ? and then I'll come up for 
the night." 

She had freed herself very gently from Cissy's arms 
as she spoke, and Cissy, awed by something new in 
her sister's manner, and mechanically falling back into 
the ancient habit of obedience, rose without a word 
and did as she was bid. 

Alone once more, Philippa resolutely pocketed her 
handkerchief and struggled to regain composure before 
mounting to the sick-room. The last illusion in her 
mind was fallen. Fully, humbly, with bitter self-re- 
proach, and with self-accusations far more vehement 
than anything that Cissy had said, she acknowledged 
not only that she was guilty, but that she was guilty 
alone. Moderation, whether on the right or the 
wrong side, never had been Philippa's attribute, and 
once having fully grasped her fault, she would hear of 
no extenuation. The fact of both Evelyn and Cissy 
having warmly supported her could no longer count 
in her eyes ; the new sense of guilt was too keen to 
admit the existence of accomplices. They were npt 
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accomplices, they were victims, and she alone was the 
injurer. 

Raising her head after a few agonized minutes, she 
encountered the gaze of a pair of mild blue eyes, watch- 
ing her from the wall opposite, from out of a frame 
of acorns and cones. 

In her present mood she could read nothing but re- 
proach in that gaze. She knew what those eyes 
meant. Had she not promised her dying mother to 
be the stay and support of her sisters, their second 
mother ? and was 'this the way she had fulfilled her 
promise ? Groaning, she covered her face once more; 
that gaze over there weighed too heavily to be borne. 

**Oh, for away to make it good again! " she uttered 
within herself. "Oh, for some means of gaining — of 
making money for them, only enough money to help 
Adela to get well and to send to Evelyn ! Is there no 
way, no way at all ? " 

The only way that suggested itself was the Wheel- 
ers' debt, still unpaid, although in her despair Philippa 
had more than once openly pressed her claim. But 
the Wheelers were paying visits in another part of Eng- 
land, and in answer to her letter Philippa had received 
a short and chilly note, in which Mrs. Wheeler had 
expressed the most nafve astonishment at the claim, 
and requested to see something in writing on the sub- 
ject. As nothing in writing had passed, Philippa de- 
cided that the matter must rest until the family re- 
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turned home. Maggie, of course, would not be able 
to deny the truth when taxed with it; but the Wheel- 
ers' return was distant and indefinite, and meanwhile 
events pressed on all sides. 

Economize further ? How was it possible without 
starving ? Gain money ? How ? By working in the 
fields? If Philippa had thought it would do the rest 
of them any good she would not at this time have 
hesitated to take either hoe or spade in hand. 

"But if I can't dig I might at least cook," she re- 
flected desperately. ** Fanny's wages are ;£i5 a year, 
and she's another mouth to feed. Why should I not 
be able to do what she does ? I am very strong, and 
I'll learn to cook properly in time. When Adela gets 
well again I really think I'll give her warning. And 
then there are the animals. We can't do without Bob- 
bin, I'm afraid." '* Bobbin " was the donkey. ** And 
I'm afraid nobody would buy our dogs; no, I don't 
see my chance there, but Fanny must certainly go." 

A few minutes later Philippa, bending over Adela's 
bed, met the patient gaze of a pair of feverishly bright 
eyes. Despite the heavy and evidently painful breath- 
ing, she managed to smile up into her sister's face and 
to assure her hoarsely that she felt ''quite comfort- 
able." 

For the second time that evening Philippa was in 
danger of breaking down. That patient smile was ten 
times harder to bear than Cissy's wild reproaches. 
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No, the sacrifice of Fanny would not be enough; 
something else must be done, something that would 
make a real, substantial difference, that would give 
them money enough to make Adela not only get well 
but also keep so, to take her, if necessary, to a warmer 
place for the winter. But what, and how? The 
question pursued her into the uneasy snatches of 
slumber, which was all she was able to indulge in 
during her night on the sofa. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A GARDEN INTERVIEW. 

What and how ? The thought was still with her as 
with aching head she stumbled down the staircase in 
the uncertain morning light. On the table in the little 
lobby there still lay yesterday's papers, which nobody 
had had the time to open. Philippa's quick eyes, busy 
on their new guest, fell straight upon them, and in- 
stantly spied a possible retrenchment. 

"What do we need papers for, I wonder?" she re- 
flected bitterly; "we don't belong to the world any 
longer, so it can't matter to us what the world is do- 
ing. This must be put a stop to at once. It's a bore 
the subscription having been paid for a year, but I 
dare say we shall find somebody to take the Lady's 
Star and the Times off our hands." 

Perhaps it was exactly the resolution thus formed 
that pushed Philippa, even as she formed it, to tear the 
bands off the papers she held. If their reign was to 
be of such short duration, it might be as well to get 
whatever enjoyment out of them that was to be got. 

There was nothing to do for the moment but await 
the arrival of the doctor; and so, sitting down in the 
same easy chair in which she had spent her evening 
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yesterday, and still with the same empty plate at her 
elbow — for the requirements of the sick-room had a 
naturally disorganizing eflfect upon Fanny's arrange- 
ments— Philippa began idly to turn over the printed 
pages. Social doings were but scantily represented at 
this season, and politics seemed too far away to be 
real. The review of a novel she had read last summer 
caught her eye for a moment, but it was hard to keep 
her mind to any consecutive subject, and presently she 
found herself listlessly reading the advertisements; 
they at least required no mental effort, and they were 
sometimes amusing, especially the personal ones. 

"Amiable and thoroughly domesticated bachelor" 
— ah, that was one of the matrimonial ones, over 
which they had all had many a good laugh last sum- 
mer. "Fifteen thousand pounds income and fine 
landed property — wishes to meet a young lady of 
cheerful disposition and feeling in herself the vocation 
to head a large establishment." 

Would he meet her? Philippa wondered. Did 
marriages ever really come off in consequence of such 
announcements as this ? She supposed they must, 
else why should they so persistently reappear ? Fif- 
teen thousand pounds a yearl She fell to musing. 
What an almost inconceivable lot of money that was I 
To think that there were people so rolling in wealth, 
while she was put to for five pounds to get Adela Uje 
beef-tea and the wine she would presently be requir- 
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ing! Why, oh why could she not lay hands on a tiny 
portion of that wealth ? And the person who success- 
fully answered the advertisement would have it all, 
and probably she needed it much less than Philippa 
and her sisters did. Would there actually be such a 
person, and would she feel able to enjoy the wealth 
acquired by so degrading a step ? What could it pos- 
sibly feel like to marry a man whom you had met 
through a newspaper advertisement? And yet, how 
beautifully simple in its way! Oh, for the barefaced- 
ness of some people, for the unblushing courage to 
throw all illusions to the wind, and frankly to make a 
mercenary marriage! But although Philippa in this 
moment passionately envied the woman who could 
do this thing, it never occurred to her that she could 
by any possibility do it herself. For that she was not 
yet quite desperate enough. 

" Probably it is some elderly parvenu who is not ac- 
customed to society, and prefers to make a business 
matter of it," she reflected with a lingering curiosity. 
" 'Vocation to head a large establishment! ' — yes, that 
might tally; and I think my disposition certainly tends 
to the cheerful, so long as there is even the smallest 
thing to be cheerful about. What a goose I am ! " she 
interrupted her own reflections; "of course I would 
rather be flayed alive than do it." And turning to an- 
other column she had soon forgotten all about the 
amiable and domesticated bachelor in the interest of an 
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article on woman's work — a subject which seemed to 
lie much closer to her own interests. 

But the doctor was long in coming, and after the 
stuffy atmosphere of the sick-room, Philippa's aching 
head was asking loudly for the open air. It is true 
that the morning was not particularly inviting, but at 
least it was not raining, and not very much colder out 
of doors than in ; so presently with her shawl around 
her, she wandered out into the garden behind the house, 
and began slowly pacing one of the paths between the 
straight hedges that stood at right angles to each other, 
like so many screens, dividing otT the garden into sepa- 
rate and equally ill-kept bits. Owing to their sheltered 
position and to the number of withered leaves that 
still clung to the branches, and owing also to their un- 
dipped state, these screens were not quite transparent 
yet, and the morning mist which still rolled between 
them helped to wrap everything but the nearest stretch 
of path in a species of damp mystery. The uncut 
grass, soaked by the autumn rains, lay on the top of 
each other in flattened yellow masses, choking up 
certain round and oblong patches which had probably 
once been flower-beds. The creeping weeds on the 
path were yellow too by this time, and exceedingly 
limp, while the climbing ones — those that had invaded 
the hedge — were brown, and, having withered at the 
stalk, had left clumps of leaves and tendrils, lodged 
high up among the twigs of the black thorn, and looking 
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like so many bundles of old rags carried there by the 
wind. The thin and once elegant summer dress 
which Philippa now trailed listlessly along the damp 
paths, seemed pitiably out of keeping with this forlorn 
and wintry garden. By its thinness, as well as its 
decayed smartness — a smartness now sadly frayed at 
the hem and thin at the elbows — it seemed just now 
the monument not only of a defunct season but also 
of a dead splendor. 

Philippa had taken only two turns down the central 
path when the long expected sound of wheels reached 
her ears. The doctor at last! And being at this mo- 
ment at the extreme end of the garden, she hurried 
her steps towards the house. There were several cor- 
ners to turn, and before she got to the last of them she 
heard steps on the other side of one of the untidy 
screens, and a moment later she almost ran against an 
advancing figure. 

'* Evelyn! " she cried, standing still abruptly and un- 
able for surprise to say more. 

The name had come instinctively to her lips, but, 
having said it, she looked again more keenly at the 
face before her, as though asking herself whether this 
was indeed Evelyn. 

It was not much more than three months since she 
had seen her sister, but even for three years the dif- 
ference would have been too great. And it was not 
only that she looked older, quite half a dozen years 
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older than on that July day on which she had so shyly 
and yet so proudly announced her marriage, but also 
that she had become plainer than Philippa had im- 
agined that her sister could ever become. The fresh- 
ness which had redeemed from heaviness her some- 
what square features was gone, wiped away by some 
force outside herself; a new line of hardness showed 
about the mouth, a new shade of sullenness in the 
unquiet eyes. This was not the face of an eighteen- 
year-old girl, but of a haggard and half desperate 
woman. Without knowing that she did it, Philippa 
instinctively took a half step backward, as though re- 
coiling before this unknown person into which Evelyn 
had turned. It was terror rather than pleasure that 
she felt at sight of this so strangely unfamiliar sister. 

"I am changed, am I not?" said Evelyn in an un- 
pleasantly hard voice. " I would have telegraphed to 
prepare you, but there was no money left.'* 

"Have you come because of Adela?*' asked Phil- 
ippa, the wild idea shooting through her mind that it 
was the doctor who had surreptitiously sent for 
Evelyn. 

" Adela ? No; what's the matter with her ?" 

"She's very ill; it may be bronchitis, the doctor 
says. I am expecting him every minute." 

"Really? I am sorry," said Evelyn, in that same 
blunt, almost indifferent tone. " But it is not about 
Adela 1 have come, it is about myself. Look here. 
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Philippa, I want that money I wrote about; you didn't 
answer my last letter, and so I thought it would be 
simpler to fetch it myself." 

"But I haven't got it! " cried Philippa, with a new 
feeling of terror upon her. " I would have sent it long 
ago if I had had it." 

"If you haven't got it you must get it, or help me 
to get it, for I must have it; do you hear? I must. 
Something has absolutely got to be done, and at once, 
at oncel Do you know where Ralph is at this mo- 
ment? On board the Sea Swallow. He sailed from 
Plymouth yesterday. It seemed the only way not to 
die of hunger. You know he has an uncle in Canada 
— or perhaps you don't know. I was quite against 
the idea at first, I felt so sure that I should manage to 
get work for us both in London, and just at first I had 
some orders for copies, but Ralph needed so much 
nursing after his Italian fever that I couldn't keep up 
my work, and he doesn't seem able to shake it off 
somehow, especially with so little to eat, and at last 
the doctor gave me such a fright that I forgot every- 
thing else and just packed him off — all alone, since 
there wasn't enough for either Lucy or me to go with 
him. That's what I've come about — the passage 
money, for of course I must follow immediately." 

She broke off, looking hard at Philippa, but Philippa 
could not speak at once. She was still busy studying 
her sister's changed appearance; the shadow under 
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the cheek bones, even the loose set of the cloak told 
her more than the words themselves, although these 
fell like so many blows upon her. 

" He won't be much more than an overseer there, 
of course," went on Evelyn, "for it's quite a small 
farm, but at least there will be enough to eat. By the 
by, do you know what it feels like not to have enough 
to eat ? I don't mean having to pinch, and be content 
with eggs instead of meat, or water instead of wine, 
but the real, genuine article, with nothing in the 
house, and no more courage to face the butcher, and 
going to bed at eight o'clock in order to save supper ? 
Have you come to that yet ? I have, and it's made me 
discover a lot of things, and one of them is that noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing, not even my love of Art and 
not even my love for Ralph — and they are both real 
enough, God knows — are worth the experience. And 
that's why I've thrown everything to the winds. It's 
the end of my dream, of course," she said, with a 
sudden, tearless sob in her voice, " my second dream, 
for the first was smashed up by my marriage, and I 
have nothing remaining now but Ralph. I've racked 
my brain to pieces to find an alternative; it's in 
pieces already, I think, but the alternative won't 
come." 

"Sit down a little while we talk it out," was the 
first thing Philippa said as Evelyn ceased speaking, 
and she said it with all her old peremptoriness. 
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Evelyn was beginning to tremble, as she could not 
help noticing, and understood at once that it was not 
the chilliness of the air which was making her teeth 
shake against each other and the handle of her um- 
brella rattle between her fingers. A moss-eaten gar- 
den bench stood at only two steps* distance, and 
thither Evelyn followed her sister in silence. It was 
evident that she was struggling hard against a com- 
plete break-down. With averted face she picked the 
dead leaves from off a twig close at hand, and Philippa 
too was silent, feeling that they both required a little 
space in which to steady their nerves. 

"You will get me the passage money, won't you?" 
asked Evelyn almost humbly at last. "Isn't there 
anything remaining that could be sold ? If I had a 
single thing, a single jewel remaining, I never would 
torture you like this, for of course 1 know that I am 
torturing you, but I've made everything into money 
that I could, even my clothes. If it wasn't for this 
cloak being so mercifully long I don't know how I 
should have travelled down. Look!" and undoing 
the buttons she exhibited to her sister's eyes a black 
skirt visibly patched, and — ah, depth of degradation! 
not even with black. "You can't sink much lower 
than that, can you ? I have done all I can ; it is only 
you now who can do something." 

"Yes, of course; it is only 1," said Philippa slowly. 
" It was my fault it ever came to this, so of course it 
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is my business to set it right again. Cissy told me so 
yesterday, and now you '' 

*'No, I have not told you so. It wasn't to accuse 
you or anybody that I came here; that is not my way 
though it may be Cissy's. I know very well that one 
can't eat one's cake and have it, and I ate my share 
quite as greedily as you did. I have no rights, no 
grievances, but only wants, pressing wants, and 
there's no other mortal person I could think of turning 
to but you. I must have money, Phil, I must, and you 
must find out where to get it from. Think of Ralph 
landing alone in Canada, ill perhaps, and in want of 
nursing. You always were the one for emergencies, 
you know; oh, can't you do something now?" 

"Yes, it is quite clear that I must do something," 
said Philippa, with far more assurance than she felt, 
aware principally of the necessity of calming Evelyn 
by any means that came to hand. There was a wild- 
ness in her sister's eyes that suggested all sorts of pos- 
sibilities to Philippa's excited brain. Evelyn always 
was unaccountable in her resolutions and prompt in 
her actions: everything that could save her from a 
possibly rash act must be done. And therefore Phil- 
ippa, though with despair in her own heart, managed 
to bring a species of smile to her lips as she pressed 
her sister's cold fingers. 

'M cannot give you the money to-day," she found 
herself presently saying, "but I will do something; I 
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certainly will do something. We will consult — and of 
course you will stay here meanwhile, until the money 
is got somehow. Ah, there is the doctor at last! " 

"The doctor?" 

"Yes, for Adela; I told you " 

" To be sure, I quite forgot," said Evelyn candidly. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

When the doctor was gone and Evelyn had been in- 
duced to lie down and Cissy had been installed near 
the sick-bed, Philippa again went down to the garden, 
She could think better out of doors than in, and it 
was imperiously necessary that she should think of 
something before Evelyn awoke. Much about her 
sister had shocked her to-day, but more had grieved 
her. If to see Evelyn, whom she deemed so strong, 
become so quickly weak, and to hear her say that not 
even her love for Ralph was worth the hardships un- 
dergone, had cruelly stabbed her idealism, the causes 
which had brought about these results were too pain- 
fully clear to her to allow criticism so much as to stir. 
It is possible and even probable that under these same 
circumstances Philippa's own attitude would have been 
diflferent, but weighed down as she now was by the 
consciousness of her own shortcomings, she could 
only be dimly aware of this. It is not every one who 
is improved by trials; Evelyn certainly was not, nor 
was Cissy: the one sullen and defiant, demanding sal- 
vation at any cost, the other sharp and unjust. Even 
Adela, although a martyr in her way, was a rather 
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spiritless, even if angelic sort of martyr, who would 
certainly have been of more use if she had managed 
not to go down at the first blow. 

Such might have been Philippa's reflections had she 
been any one but just Philippa; as it was they were 
quite different. With a new understanding she saw 
that Evelyn's egoism was only the egoism of misery, 
and felt pity for the misery, and no condemnation for 
the egoism. Her own fault, only her own fault again 
here! On all sides the consequences of her rashness 
were confronting her. 

What ways were there of getting money ? Not 
only money for this emergency, but enough to prevent 
any such emergency recurring ? There were only two 
ways she knew of: selling or borrowing. There was 
next to nothing to sell now, except the house, and 
they had no power over that until they were all over 
twenty-five, and nobody to borrow from, except — 
Philippa frowned in painful thought as she walked on 
between the skeleton hedges. There was one person 
from whom she could easily borrow; to whom only 
one word would be required, but the mere thought of 
it sent the blood to her cheek. Although she had not 
seen Lord Maurice Berners since their parting in Lon- 
don on the day after the Ball of the Prodigal Daughter, 
a few letters had been exchanged, just enough to 
show her that Adela's rejected suitor was anxious to 
keep at least his rank of family friend. Of course he 
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knew of their present predicament, although only in a 
general way, and an expression dropped here and there 
in his letters had led her to suppose that nothing could 
make him happier than to be of use. That would be 
a way — a safe one, too, since she knew for certain 
that no word would ever transpire, and Adela herself 
need never know. Ah, but that was just the thing; 
had she the right to take such a step without Adela*s 
consent ? At the recollection of how once before she 
had played fast and loose with her sister's dignity a 
sensation of burning shame rushed over her. The 
memory was still too painfully vivid to let her seriously 
contemplate anything like a repetition. No, Lord 
Maurice must be put aside as not meeting the case. 
And now what remained ? 

All at once, without warning, there came into her 
mind the recollection of the advertisement she had seen 
that morning in the Times. Would not that, too, be a 
way ? A desperate way, of course, but one in which 
only her dignity would be in play, and had she not the 
right to do with that what she wanted ? to sacrifice it 
—if necessary ? The right ? No, the obligation, or so it 
seemed to her just now. What could her self-respect 
matter, so long as her sisters were saved; the innocent 
and confiding sisters whom she had led into so tight a 
place, and who at any price must be brought out of it 
again ; whom could it regard if she chose to sell her- 
self to a high bidder ? That was a point for her to 
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fight out with her own conscience, and conscience 
was just now loudly applauding. The moral anguish 
involved only served to make the step appear more 
meritorious in her own eyes, and to Philippa's romantic 
cast of temperament the anguish was very keen indeed. 
Hitherto she had not had much time to think of mar- 
riage in the abstract, but whenever she thought of it it 
had seemed to her a dim way to be a thing which only 
a great and deep passion — such a passion as she in- 
stinctively knew herself to be capable of — could make 
possible to her. To give up her chance of "Love's 
young dream " would come incomparably harder to 
her than to the milder and far less intense Adela; but 
it should be given up ; she had decided this already, al- 
most within the same minute in which the advertise- 
ment had come back to her mind. In the new en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrifice into which she had worked 
herself, the pain of the thought was not only bearable, 
but welcome ; in some curious way it did her good, 
making her feel one shade less guilty, since this was 
the beginning of the work of expiation. 

It should be a full and frank expiation, without any 
nonsense about it; no cherishing of hopes that the 
advertiser might possibly take her fancy and turn out 
to be a desirable husband; no blinding of herself to the 
full import of her act. If he had a straight back and 
were a gentleman, so much the better for her — it was 
more luck than she deserved; but his having a crooked 
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one and being a cad could not by any possibility affect 
her resolution of marrying him, so long as he would 
take her. In her eyes it wasn't a marriage at all, but 
simply a bargain, a simple process of sale and barter, 
and so long as he kept his part of the bargain, which 
would of course consist in unlimited generosity to- 
wards her sisters, she would keep hers. Not with 
one word would she try to beautify the thing, not one 
veil would she consent to throw over the nakedness 
of a fact which she acknowledged to be brutal, with- 
out being quite able in her present state of mental 
exaltation quite to realize its brutalness. 

Within five minutes more Philippa was hunting for 
the Times, She read the advertisement over with 
different eyes this time, but she did not linger over it. 
It would be safer, she felt, not to give herself over 
much time for reflection. She was quite aware that 
the thing might appear in a different light later on, 
but she was determined to profit by the moment at 
which she felt her courage to be strung up to the 
requisite point. 

''Photograph required." Here was a new thing to 
think of, and one which prevented reflection, by giv- 
ing her immediate occupation, for the question arose 
as to whether any good photograph was still on the 
premises, any likely to make the desired impression 
on the ''amiable and domesticated bachelor." A long 
hunt in various drawers brought to light the last of 
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the cabinet photographs taken in London, a very suc- 
cessful one by good luck, in a riding habit and hat. 
Long and critically Philippa looked at her own face, 
wondering how it would impress a stranger. She 
had never analyzed her features before, and now 
recognized, with astonishment! that she was more 
than good-looking — very nearly beautiful. Looking 
at her own eyes she wondered whether they were 
condemned for the rest of life to gaze on an unloved 
husband; examining her lips she asked herself 
whether they were to be pressed by other, indifferent 
ones. With a guilty start she roused herself from 
these dangerous reflections, and resolutely pushed 
back the picture into its wrapping. This, accom- 
panied merely by the statement that the writer would 
be twenty-one on her next birthday and had received 
the education of a gentlewoman, was put in breathless 
haste into an envelope and addressed to the Times 
under the number given by the advertiser. Then in 
equally breathless haste the donkey-cart was ordered 
out and the momentous missive confided to the care 
of Jem, the reigning "Hottentot," and then only 
Philippa sat down, exhausted but with the feeling of 
a great thing achieved. Of course there still remained 
the question as to whether she would be preferred to 
the other candidates which were certain to come for- 
ward, but on this point she did not feel seriously 
disturbed. What she had done appeared to herself so 
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gigantic that it was almost certain to meet with its 
reward — or its punishment, according to whichever 
point of view you chose to adopt. She was thankful 
beyond words to have come to some resolution before 
Evelyn was awake; and when, after a heavy sleep 
which lasted into the afternoon, the tired traveller 
came downstairs, it was with a new and hopeful 
fervor that Philippa embraced her sister, and with a 
triumphant smile that she answered her questioning 
look. 

"Yes, I have thought of something," she said be- 
fore Evelyn had even spoken; *' but it is something I 
cannot talk about until it is certain ; you will have to 
wait a few days more, just till I see how it turns out; 
but I have hopes, great hopes, and it is something that 
will help us all, and for always. Trust everything to 
me, but don't question me, Evelyn dear!" 

She did not herself think that Evelyn would have 
to wait long; marriages that are purely business 
marriages usually have the advantage of rapidity on 
their side. 

"You look quite different from what you did this 
morning," said Evelyn wonderingly; "what is the 
matter with you, Phil ? What can you have done ?" 

"My duty, nothing but my duty," answered Phil- 
ippa, with eyes whose brilliant light puzzled Evelyn, 
even while it vaguely reassured her. She had always 
had a deep-rooted confidence in her sister's power of 
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meeting emergencies, and she felt this confidence 
stirring in her now. It sufficed to keep her from 
further questions, and resigned her to the patience 
which Philippa declared to be necessary. Something 
in the other's manner had strengthened her moral 
woman even more than the glass of wine pressed on 
her by Philippa that morning had strengthened her 
physical one. 

Philippa slept sounder that night than she had slept 
for many nights, partly no doubt because it was Evelyn 
who was keeping the night-watch, but more yet be- 
cause of the consciousness of having taken a decisive 
step. Perhaps it was the very depth and peacefulness 
of that slumber that put so profound a gulf between 
to-day and to-morrow, seeming to lay something as 
wide as a world or a lifetime between the points of 
view of then and now. It was not the same Philippa 
that went to bed that night and that got up next 
morning, for in truth it had not been the real Philippa 
who had yielded to that moment of weakness. That 
Philippa had been physically and mentally well-nigh 
exhausted, heavy-eyed with want of sleep, almost 
hopeless, and rather desperate. The one who awoke to- 
day was the Philippa of old, buoyant and of a tenacity 
of hope that was almost impossible to quench. Very 
difficult indeed did this one find it to understand what 
that one had done. A newspaper advertisement? 
was it actually conceivable that she had answered it ? 
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that she had seriously contemplated bartering herself 
basely for hard cash — she, the proud and unapproach- 
able Philippa ? And yet, if she could trust her mem- 
ory and her wits, she had done much more than only 
think of it. As the truth rushed in upon her she felt 
the hot blood shooting to her face. Surely, ah, surely, 
she must have been mad for just a little time. There 
must be some other way of succoring Evelyn; and as 
for the future, that must take care of itself. And this 
complete transformation of sentiment, this reversal of 
points of view, was caused by exactly nine hours' 
sound sleep! Alas for the slavery of even the proud- 
est spirit to the body ! 

Philippa was not one to sit down and bewail an 
irrevocable fact; indeed, until the last effort had been 
made, she refused to consider it irrevocable. Her 
cheeks were still tingling when already she had got on 
her shoes and stockings. Half an hour later she came 
down with her hat on, and stood by quivering with 
impatience while the boy put Bobbin in the cart. 

"Be I to goa to the villaige ?" he inquired, a little 
scared by his mistress's look. 

"No, I need nobody; I am going myself." 

It had occurred to her that her letter had probably 
missed yesterday's post, in which case it would still 
be lying at the village post office. The postmistress 
was a kind and friendly old lady; why should she not 
consent to return her the critical missive ? 
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Never befoie in his long life had Bobbin been urged 
Into so comparatively desperate a pace as the one in 
which he to-day traversed the space between the cot- 
tage and the village. The honest donkey did his best, 
but hay had been scarce lately, and Bobbin's condition 
consequently anything but prime. Yet, as matters 
stood, not ev^m the fleetest trotter that ever was be- 
tween shafts could have affected the case, since, as 
the postmistress smilingly informed Philippa, the yes- 
terday's leUe? had just beautifully saved its distance. 

"Not tv/o minutes to spare, miss," she pleasantly 
explained; "in the very act of closing the bag I was 
when the cai t drove up. Lor, miss, but you are feel- 
ing the cold this morning!" she added, aghast. 
"Can't recollect ever seeing your face so pinched- 
like, nor your eyes so big. You'll let me get you 
a drop of hot tea, won't you, while you just sit 
down ? " 

Philippa struggled neither against the tea nor the 
sympathy. The former she even drank gratefully 
when it came, for she had left the house fasting, and 
either the raw morning air or her emotions were 
making her feel curiously faint. It would never do to 
make an exhibition of herself, and neither was there 
any reason to hurry home, since Cissy was now beside 
Adela. Just for a minute or two it felt as though 
there were no reason more for exerting herself in any 
direction. Having sunk as low as she had done by 
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yesterday's act, nothing surely could ever again greatly 
matter. 

Her photograph ! It was there that lay the sharpest 
sting. With a distinctness that was painful, she saw 
it before her mind's eye now as she had seen it yester- 
day with her bodily eyes. She could never quite stop 
seeing it, she thought; even if she never heard of it 
again, the thought always would be with her that she 
had given herself away. In whose hands would the un- 
lucky picture fall ? What depths of degradation might 
yet be in store for her ? Ah, if Bobbin had only not 
been so unreasonably brisk yesterday! If Jem had 
only lingered by the way to hunt a weasel or trap a 
bird, as he was so prone to do, but of course never at 
the right time! 

" It seems to be my fate," sighed Philippa to herself 
as she despondently took her place again in the cart, 
"always to be doing things which I want to undo 
again in the next moment!" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

The months that now followed were perhaps on 
the whole the hardest part of Philippa's penance. 
True, the financial strain of the situation had been a 
little, a very little, relieved, owing partly to Adela's 
recovery, partly to the fact that Mrs. Wheeler, suc- 
cumbing before a new appeal which desperation had 
made too point-blank to be resisted, actually had 
found ways and means of repaying part of the sum 
borrowed by Maggie in summer. Evelyn's passage- 
money had come out of that, and Evelyn herself was 
in Canada by this time, from where she wrote sul- 
lenly resigned, but by no means cheerful letters. But 
the lifting of the worst pressure could not bring any- 
thing like peace to Philippa's mind, nor help her to 
forget the rash step taken in the moment of her ex- 
tremest need. Silently and in terror she waited for 
the result, trembling at the arrival of every post, lest 
by bringing to her a direct missive from the advertiser 
it should seal her degradation. But day by day passed 
and nothing came; no further sign, not even the faint- 
est movement of reaction, nothing but her own vivid 
recollection to assure her of what she had done. If 
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it had not been for the acuteness of that memory she 
might almost have believed that she had not done it 
at all, but only dreamed it. Little by little, as the 
days turned into weeks, and these into months, which 
slowly and heavily but uneventfully trailed past, the 
disturbance of her spirit began to settle. After all, 
it was possible that the thing would die a natural 
death, that the whole black episode would remain for- 
ever buried in oblivion. At the thought she began to 
breathe again. 

The apathy which on the critical morning had 
momentarily overcome her in the post office had not 
been of long duration ; long ago she had taken up her 
burden again, and had been trudging on with it ever 
since, without much joyfulness, but with that dogged 
consciousness of duty which makes a break-down 
almost impossible. Adela had been pulled through 
her illness, although not without a few days of acute 
anxiety, and had been fed up on every scrap that 
Philippa could spare from her own mouth. 

Fanny had been dismissed according to the resolu- 
tion formed in November, and, despite the protests of 
her sisters, it was Philippa who had turned herself 
into cook and housemaid all in one. There was al- 
ways Jem, of course, to beat the carpets and do the 
rough work, but the strain remained hard all the same, 
and, despite all her courage, there were moments 
when Philippa, out of sheer bodily and mental weari- 
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ness, felt the urgent need of indulging in that incom- 
parable feminine luxury known as a "good cry." 

One of these moods was upon her on a certain mild 
Saturday in February, when, leaving Jem at home to 
scour the kitchen floor, she had started alone with 
Bobbin to fetch the week's store of groceries. Spring 
was setting in early this year, but the faint green flush 
on the downs, and the snatches of blue sky overhead 
only served to intensify the depression that weighed 
to-day on Philippa. It was too like what it had been 
last year at this time when her spirits had been at so 
different a level, and when the world seemed open 
before her. As it so happened, it was exactly a year 
to-day since she had received the news which had 
resulted in the London campaign. What a quantity 
of hopes and of disappointments lay between then 
and now! As Philippa watched Spangles and Jabber- 
wock joyfully chasing the crows over the downs she 
indulged in quite a lot of instructive reflections. 
Neither Spangles nor Jabberwock had ever in their 
lives caught a crow, yet every day each recommenced 
the chase with an unquenchable hope, apparently un- 
conscious of the contemptuous attitude of the crows 
themselves, who, aware of their security, seemed to 
take a particular pleasure in skimming away within a 
few yards of their frantic noses, only to alight on the 
nearest bush and croak down sarcastically at their 
maddened pursuers. Exactly as unreasonably hopeful 
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a spirit had Philippa herself possessed last year at this 
time, but now how sobered by experience ! Saturday, 
too, was always a particularly fatiguing day for the 
amateur cook and housekeeper combined, and the 
outlook, consequently, looked blacker than usual. 
The way that stretched ahead seemed so long and 
so dreary, was there never to be any turning ? Was 
she condemned to pass her life in this enervating 
drudgery, to bear the burdens of her sisters as well as 
her own, to be always the responsible one, the one 
appealed to, leaned on, on whom every decision fell, 
never in her turn to be able to lean on another, always 
to have to give counsel and help, and never to receive 
it ? It was a heavier burden for her young shoulders 
than she even knew, and at moments threatened to 
break them down. 

The slender store of groceries had soon been laid 
in, and Bobbin's head was turned once more home- 
wards; but so insinuating was the mildness of the 
afternoon that, against her better consideration, Phil- 
ippa forbore to press the pace. Just outside the village 
a tuft of anemones caught her eye, the first she had 
seen this season, and shone so white among the 
naked bushes that, despite the heaviness of her heart, 
she felt compelled to get down and fetch them. 

A little further on began the grey wall of the ceme- 
tery, which she never passed without sending a 
thought over to the mother who slept beyond it. To- 
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day she abruptly pulled up Bobbin at the gate; where 
better could she lay these white flowers than on the 
mound beside which she had prayed so often for 
strength and courage? An irresistible desire to see 
that green hillock again seized upon her just now; 
this, she told herself, exactly this was what she had 
wanted all along. Hastily alighting, she made fast 
Bobbin to a convenient bush, and, with the anemones 
in her hand, struck the familiar path. Here in the 
shelter of the wall close beside which Mrs. Venning 
lay, the grass was greener than in the open, and among 
the weeping willows the birds were singing songs 
that did not sound in the least funereal. Having found 
the spot, Philippa stood still, and gazed down long 
and intensely at the headstone which bore her mother's 
name. How still she was lying beneath her green 
coverlet that not even a grass blade should quiver! 
What repose in this balmy silence, pierced only by the 
joyous bird-notes I She indeed need fear no more the 
heat of the sun, nor anything that the winter could do 
to her; above all — and it was this which by contrast 
to the sordid anxieties which crowded the joy out of 
each of her days, touched Philippa almost with a pang 
of envy — she need no longer care to "clothe and eat." 
In face of this almost overpowering rest the cruelty of 
her present struggle came over Philippa as it had never 
come before. One quick glance she threw around her, 
then, seeing herself entirely alone, fell upon her knees 
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on the damp earth, and with the anemones pressed 
anyhow to her face, burst into passionate tears. She 
had known they were coming and made no effort to 
restrain them, aware that she would feel all the better 
and stronger for them when they were passed. What 
more favorable opportunity could she have for one of 
those bursts of grief which she always took care to in- 
dulge in well out of her sister's sight ? The very 
depth of the gasping sobs that shook her down to the 
ground were like the tearing of fetters and the open- 
ing of prison doors. 

So full were her ears of the sound of her own grief 
that the noise of a slight scuffle outside — a scuffle that 
consisted of a clatter and several bumps, mixed up 
with a great deal of barking — passed entirely unnoticed. 
The facts of the case were that Bobbin was beginning 
to find the halt unreasonably long. He was a staid 
donkey, as a rule, but either the spring air had slightly 
turned his elderly head, or else more likely a par- 
ticularly enticing tuft of the newly sprouting grass had 
caught his watchful eye; at any rate, without much 
difficulty he emancipated himself from Philippa's care- 
less fastenings, to the intense delight of the dogs, who 
instantly abandoned the crows in order to make rushes 
at his hairy heels. This was a circumstance on which 
Bobbin had not counted, and over which he got so 
flurried that, forgetting all about the tuft he had meant 
to reach, he began to back towards the bank, desper- 
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ately and so successfully that within that same minute 
both he and the cart were at the bottom of it, but, 
alas, not right side up ! 

Having recovered all the senses he ever possessed 
Bobbin attempted to struggle to his feet, but there 
seemed to be something wrong about one of them 
which declined to be planted firmly on the ground, 
and after one or two futile attempts he sank back into 
a half lying posture which the strain of the harness 
made by no means luxurious, and over his shoulder 
mournfully contemplated the wheel which loomed al- 
most horizontally above his head, as well as the scat- 
tered parcels which his triumphant enemies were al- 
ready busily examining. The rice and coffee were 
sniffed at and contemptuously rejected, the flour 
passed by doubtfully to be returned to, probably, in 
case nothing better was coming. But the butter was 
clearly voted a success. Jabberwock, who had been 
the first discoverer, soon had to abandon all hope of 
defending his treasure, and after only a slight scrim- 
mage settled down peacefully to the division of the 
spoil. All this Bobbin, who was honesty itself — at 
least so far as butter was concerned — saw with horror- 
stricken eyes, grieved to the heart at his own helpless- 
ness to prevent the crime. Truly he was fallen among 
thieves, and no good Samaritan on the way to deliver 
him from a position that was painful both physically 
and mentally. 
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Stayl What was that? The sound of hoofs not 
his own. Lifting his head as high as it would go 
Bobbin could just catch sight of an approaching rider, 
the first person who had passed since the moment of 
the accident. He was coming along slowly too, with 
his reins hanging loose on his horse's neck, evidently 
enjoying the beauty of the evening. All the more 
chance of his attention being arrested, thought Bobbin 
hopefully. 

Bobbin could not know that even if he had been 
going like the wind nothing by the roadside was 
likely to escape the keen eyes of this particular rider, 
whom the experience of many years and many climes 
had taught to be forever on the lookout to the right 
and to the left, to the front as well as to the back, for 
anything that could be either a danger or a succor, 
and in countries in which dangers abound far more 
than does succor. Before even Bobbin had seen him 
he had seen Bobbin and was considering in his mind 
what the spectacle might portend. Having reached 
the spot he alighted with the alacrity of a man who 
has long ago made up his mind, and leaving his horse 
on the road, descended the steep bank. So much as a 
matter of course did he begin his investigations that 
the usually so bellicose dogs omitted to protest and 
even instinctively desisted from their operations on the 
butter, having perhaps caught sight of the stout hunt- 
ing-whip in his hand and not liking its look. Seated 
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in a respectful half-circle they looked on while the 
stranger first examined Bobbin's foot and then un- 
buckled the harness. In some way which was in- 
describable to Bobbin himself the donkey found him- 
self helped to his three sound feet and brought to the 
top of the bank, where he was thankful to stand 
passive while the welcome Samaritan was seeing to 
the cart. It was a light vehicle, and to the stranger's 
evidently great muscular strength it seemed no heavy 
task to right it and drag it up to the road, after which 
he once more descended the bank to carefully collect 
the scattered parcels. This point reached he looked 
about him for the first time. Where there is a cart 
there must be an owner; but scan the horizon as he 
would, no such personage was forthcoming. For a 
few puzzled moments the situation remained a mys- 
tery, then, while still looking about him and mentally 
debating on his next step, a new sound fell on his ear 
— a heavy, breathless, indescribable sound, which yet 
was unmistakably human, and coming from the other 
side of the long wall beside which he found himself 
standing. He had scarcely noticed the wall before, 
but looking at it now attentively he easily recognized 
it as the wall of a cemetery. This recognition was at 
the same time an explanation of that sound; those 
were sobs that were coming from over there — a wom- 
an's sobs, as another moment assured him. Some un- 
happy, perhaps desperate, woman was crying out her 
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heart at the other side of that grey wall, and was far 
too busy with her grief to think of her cart and 
donkey. As the situation began to explain itself to his 
mind a sense of discomfort took hold of him. In face 
of the unguardedness of these sobs something of the 
guilty feeling of the eavesdropper stole over him; to 
listen to this abandonment of grief was as bad as see- 
ing a soul in undress. To move a little further from the 
gate was no solution of the difficulty, for it would not 
do to go out of sight, as little as it would do to abandon 
the injured donkey. Besides, he had work to do. 
Having considered the situation for only a few sec- 
onds, he had taken a knife out of his pocket and begun 
to bore a set of new holes in the vacant harness. 
While he worked away, trying hard to hear nothing, 
his imagination was busy against his own will with 
the unseen woman within the cemetery. What sort 
of figure would presently appear in the gateway to re- 
lieve him of his charge? Would it be some old 
woman now weeping on the grave of her son ? No, 
the voice somehow sounded too young for that; more 
likely it was a young widow who had lately buried 
her husband, and was bewailing in him not only a lost 
happiness, but also the breadwinner of the family. 
To judge from the look of the little cart it was not 
likely to be anybody with whom bread was very 
plentiful; witness the pitiably light parcels of groceries 
which formed the cargo. 
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He was still hard at work, both with finger^ and 
fancy, and the sobs had been subsiding for several 
minutes and finally died away into silence, when the 
sound of a footstep already close to the gate induced 
him to become very much absorbed in the strap he 
was operating on. At the gate the steps paused 
abruptly, and now perforce he turned round. A tall, 
slender figure in a shabby grey dress was standing in 
the enclosure, looking in evident perplexity towards 
the group on the road. At sight of the stranger she 
hastily pulled down a much-worn veil, and after 
another moment of hesitation slowly advanced on to 
the road. 

"Has anything happened?" she asked uncertainly. 

"Not very much, fortunately,'* said the rescuer, 
careful not to look at her after that first glance, and 
yet, just because of that one glimpse, anxious to look 
again. Not that the face, with its swollen red eyelids 
and the quiver of the muscles about the mouth, was 
particularly attractive to look at in this moment, but 
because it struck him with an unexplained sense of 
familiarity. He could not remember ever having seen 
her before, and yet he was quite certain that he knew 
that poise of head and sweep of eyebrows. 

"Your donkey seems to have backed down the 
bank, to judge from the position I found him and the 
cart in. The parcels " 

" Are they lost ?*' She interrupted him with almost 
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a cry of pain. "The coffee and rice? Surely they 
are not all gone ? " 

Philippa did not stop to reflect that pathos applied 
to groceries might possibly appear ludicrous to a 
stranger; the thing was too terribly serious to her. 
Fortunately he seemed to miss the funny side of the 
matter. 

" Everything is here," he gravely, even earnestly re- 
plied, " even the butter — that is, as much of it as the 
dogs had left over." 

As he turned to her full with the parcels in his hands 
their eyes for the first time met. That glance was 
followed by a moment of silence — puzzled silence on 
his side, astonished silence on hers. That feeling of 
undefined familiarity had come over him again, but 
it was nothing to the astonishment which Philippa ex- 
perienced. For her there was nothing vague or unde- 
fined about the experience, since in one instant and 
without a shadow of doubt she had recognized the 
passer-by who had come to her aid last summer on 
the day of the Drawing Room. She had only to look 
at him once in the eyes to know that the rescuer of 
now was the rescuer of then. The face which for 
weeks had so obstinately haunted her, which she had 
spied about for in vain in every London ballroom, 
had met her to-day on a solitary country road, miles 
away from London. Her first impulse was to claim 
acquaintance, her second to ignore the truth. In- 
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stinctively she felt that he did not know her again, 
and the idea of betraying that her memory was the 
longer of the two was disagreeable. Yet it was she 
who spoke first after that pause. 

"This is more than conscientious," she said, with a 
forced laugh, *'this is scrupulous. Do you really sup- 
pose that I am going to eat their leavings ? Here, 
Jabberwockl Spangles 1 Finish what you have be- 
gun!" And seizing the remnant of the butter she 
flung it out on to the road. Perhaps the thought of 
seeing her own poverty thus indecently exposed — for 
it seemed to her that the stranger could not help know- 
ing that this was the end of the breakfast butter for a 
week — had made her disdainful gesture more vehe- 
ment, at the same time it sent a bright wave of blood 
to her pale face. 

The unknown man said nothing as he turned back 
to the harness. 

*' Why have you unharnessed Bobbin P" she asked, 
still with a little disdain in her voice, " and why are 
you not harnessing him again ?" 

** Because he cannot take you home," was the un- 
moved reply; **his left hind foot is far too badly 
sprained for that." 

''Sprained? Oh, my poor Bobbin!" The disdain 
had melted on the instant into genuine concern. 
'* Does it hurt him much ? Will he get well again ?" 

"Certainly he will, but not quite to-day." 
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"That means that I shall have to walk home; but 
the cart " 

**No, you need not walk unless you like. My 
brown here is quite used to harness, but I have had to 
make a few new holes in order to get this to fit him. 
I hope you don't object ? " 

** To the horse or to the holes ? Of course not, but 
you " 

'* I shall drive you back to your home, if you will 
tell me where it is." 

Philippa stood doubtful. The thought of the rather 
pitiable physiognomy of that home made her shrink 
from the idea suggested. 

" If you would rather not," said her new ac- 
quaintance, before she had spoken, **and if you 
think you can manage the brown alone, I can lead 
the donkey instead, for he has to be got home too, 
you know." 

" You lead the donkey ?" said Philippa aghast. 

"Yes, why on earth not? I have been the herder 
of much stranger animals in my day. But it will be 
safer if you let me drive you, for the mare is not al- 
ways quite manageable." 

"And Bobbin?" 

"I have thought of that too. We can tie him on 
at the back of the cart and let him hobble along be- 
hind us. Of course we shall not get on very fast, but 
if you do not live far off " 
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'* I do live very far off," said Philippa, with a weary 
sigh, *'but I suppose there is no help for it." 

It certainly did seem a little adventurous to start on 
a long drive just as dusk was falling with a man whom 
she knew absolutely nothing about, but actually there 
seemed no help for it. Although he had nom- 
inally left her the choice, Philippa from the first had 
felt that the matter was already decided. With a 
docility which astonished herself she found herself 
submitting to all his arrangements in the same way 
that she had submitted to his peremptory orders on the 
day of the Drawing Room. And presently she was 
sitting beside him on the narrow seat of the cart, with 
Bobbin limping along mournfully behind them. The 
sun was sinking fast now; at this rate it would be 
dark before they reached home, yet from the moment 
that she found herself installed all apprehension left 
Philippa. All that she remained aware of was a 
strangely new excitement, through the depth of 
which she caught momentary glimpses of a strangely 
new repose. How restful it was to watch those strong 
hands on the reins and to know that for a little time, 
a very little time only, she need not think for herself 1 
She was glad the drive was going to be necessarily 
long; the experience of having a protector was too 
precious to be lightly parted with. The strangest 
part about the experience was that she felt no further 
curiosity concerning the protector's personality. He 
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had named himself as little as on the first occasion, 
but Philippa scarcely noticed it, feeling dimly that a 
name could neither add to nor detract anything from 
the present pleasing sensation. 

Of conversation there was not very much during 
the hour and a half that their slow progress lasted; 
what subject could two people have in common who 
did not even know each other's names ? A few di- 
rections concerning the road, a few remarks upon 
Bobbin's accident was all that presented itself naturally, 
being regularly followed by long silences; the art of 
conventional conversation was evidently as unfamiliar 
to him as it was to her. Once only Philippa abruptly 
broached a personal subject. Thinking over the events 
of the afternoon it had suddenly struck her that if this 
man had been standing at the churchyard gate for 
long he must almost unavoidably have heard the 
sound of her wild weeping. At the thought she bit 
her lip and said without preliminary in her rapid, 
somewhat jerky way — 

"It is my mother who is buried over there — where 
you found me, I mean." 

" Has she been dead for long ?" asked the stranger, 
gazing straight away over the horse's head. 

"For four years about; but it doesn't seem to 
get easier, somehow. You see, I need her so 
badly." 

The last words were scarcely said above her breath, 
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being meant only for herself, but this man's hearing 
was as acute as his sight. 

*' I can imagine what it feels like to bury a mother," 
he said with a quite marvellous gentleness in his 
usually so crisp and clean-cut accents, ** although, 
thank God, I have mine still." 

The vibration in the deep voice went straight to the 
girl's heart; instinctively she felt that here was genuine 
sympathy. But it would not do so to say anything 
further, as a lump in her throat warned her, and the 
consequence was that this new conversation likewise 
died away. 

And yet the road did not appear long, not to 
Philippa at least, who drank in the tepid air as she 
had never drunk it in before, and spied each tuft of 
flowers by the way with an eagerness she had not 
known for long. How much fresher they looked, 
how much fairer they shone than the crushed anem- 
ones which she had left lying in a heap on the green 
mound over there, but which surely would not be 
less acceptable to the dead mother because of being 
drenched with tears instead of dewl 

"What a way of thorns this must be to Bobbin!" 
said Philippa at last, abruptly rousing herself from 
what seemed . an unjustifiable enjoyment of her 
own position. "Are you sure his foot will get 
well?" 

*' With proper treatment, yes." 
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"Proper treatment!" sighed Philippa. "I wonder 
how Jem understands that ? " 

**l shall give him the necessary directions," said 
the stranger, returning to his short, almost peremp- 
tory tone. '*lt is quite a simple matter. Is this the 
right turning ? " 

"Yes," said Philippa, thankful that it was now 
too dark to let the real character of the primitive 
avenue be apparent, and yet sorry that the end was 
reached. 

"Will you send me the boy immediately?" her 
companion said as she alighted, and then just as she 
was wondering in what words she was to thank him, 
he added a little more quickly — 

" You have no Elliman's Embrocation, I suppose ?" 

"No, I don't even know what it is." 

"I will send you some over — no, I will bring it to 
you. It will be safer if I apply it myself for the first 
time. I suppose I may bring it over ? " he added as 
an afterthought. 

"Certainly — by all means," stammered Philippa, 
feeling once more that no choice was left her. 

Then this was, after all, not to be quite the end ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SCRAPS. 

The first thing Mr. Dyson did on reaching home 
was to go straight to a certain drawer in his writing- 
table and pull out a packet of letters which lay there 
loosely tied together with a yellow cigar ribbon. 
There was a look of unmistakable perplexity on his 
face as he opened them one by one, the expression of 
a man who is tormented by a memory which he can- 
not quite grasp. The letters were of various sizes and 
shapes, but they were alike in each containing a photo- 
graph. Twenty-three there were of them altogether: 
youthful and moderately youthful faces, pretty and 
plain, although mostly the latter, simpering and grave 
(generally the former), and accompanied by missives 
whose contents would have furnished a fashionable 
novelist with character studies for the whole of a suc- 
cessful career. Since the day when he had first passed 
them in review the owner of Swanmere had not 
looked at them again, nor let any of his friends look 
at them either. Their appearance as a result of a joke 
which he had almost forgotten had taken him so com- 
pletely aback that the effect was almost painful. The 
discovery of the number of women ready to barter 
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themselves for money at the first word had somehow 
more grieved than amused him, and this feeling of 
half shame it was that had caused him to throw the 
whole bundle into a drawer and turn the key upon it, 
much to the disappointment of Mr. Marriott, who had 
vainly endeavored to get a view of what he termed 
the ''matrimonial gallery." All he got instead was a 
somewhat gruff piece of advice to mind his own busi- 
ness. In vain he protested that the business was his, 
since the advertisement had issued from his own 
unaided brain. 

**You should have given your address, then," was 
the ungracious reply, "instead of dragging me into 
this tomfoolery." 
** And you won't make an album of them ?" 
"Certainly not; more likely a bonfire." 
In the end he did not use them for either purpose. 
Although vaguely disgusted, he was, owing no doubt 
to some peculiarity in his nature, much too sorry for 
his unknown correspondents to expose their faces or 
their often faultily spelled epistles to the criticism of his 
acquaintances. At the same time, however, he thought 
of them altogether too little to put any importance 
upon the destruction of these epistles, and in the en- 
joyment of his new life had soon well-nigh forgotten 
the episode. 

And yet not quite; for to-day, while asking himself 
where he had before seen the face of his new ac- 
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quaintance, it was one of these twenty-three photo- 
graphs which came back to his mind. At a dozen of 
them he threw but a glance and passed on; the thir- 
teenth it was which put the clue into his hand. Yes, 
surely those were the very same forehead and eye- 
brows, this was the same so serenely pure curve of 
neck on which he had gazed that afternoon; the eyes 
that looked at him so straight from under the stiff 
brim of the riding-hat were not swollen with weeping, 
but almost he could swear that they were the same 
eyes which had met his just outside the churchyard 
gate. The letter which went along with the picture 
had, even at the time, by its brevity, momentarily ar- 
rested his attention, being, in fact, scarcely a letter at 
all, but only a simple statement. He looked at it 
again with a new feeling of curiosity and with a 
growing astonishment. Somehow it seemed to him 
almost impossible to imagine that the girl whom he 
had just accompanied to her home should be identical 
with this unknown correspondent. Although know- 
ing nothing of her it seemed very hard to reconcile the 
step here taken with the impression which, even in 
these few hours, he had gained of her whole person- 
ality. In no way did she give him the idea of a 
woman ready to stoop so low as this step implied. 
Could the hand which had written these scanty 
but portentous lines be the same that had so dis- 
dainfully flung the remnant of butter to the dogs? 
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Could so regal a carriage conceal so purchasable a 
heart? 

It was a problem whose solution could not fail to be 
interesting to such a student of human nature as Mr. 
Dyson had become in his long wanderings, and to 
recognize such a problem was with him to resolve to 
solve it. He was glad he had had that idea about the 
embrocation; it would give him the opportunity of 
assuring himself whether or not he was mistaken in 
his supposition, whether the whole thing did not per- 
haps rest on one of those extraordinary likenesses 
which lie at the bottom of so many errors. It seemed 
almost too strange a coincidence to find one of these 
far-off and shadowy correspondents whom he had 
never counted on meeting in the flesh, established al- 
most at his gates. Whom could she be, and whom 
did she belong to ? He would prefer to find out by 
himself, rather than through inquiries. 

Next forenoon at an early hour he was dismounting 
at the door of Gilham, and this time there was no 
friendly dusk to throw a veil over the broken paling 
and ill-plastered housefront. Before even he had put 
his foot to the ground Mr. Dyson had made quite a 
number of notes in his mind. Nothing seemed to be 
stirring that he could see; by some strange chance not 
even a dog was about. The look of the place made 
him suddenly aware that his appearance might possi- 
bly be more of an intrusion than a benefit; instinc- 
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tively he felt that the ringing of that somewhat rusty 
bell would be likely to produce an uncomfortable 
flurry behind that blistered door. He looked at it and 
desisted, and, having considered the situation for a 
few minutes, proceeded to lead his horse to the back 
of the house. There too was no one visible, but a 
stable door stood open, through which Mr. Dyson un- 
hesitatingly penetrated in search of his patient, whom 
he presently found sadly contemplating an empty crib. 
The next thing obviously was to set to work bandag- 
ing the injured foot, which had swelled considerably 
since yesterday, but to do this a linen strip was nec- 
essary, and this of course could only be procurable in 
the house. Here was at once a necessity and a pre- 
text, and, nothing loth, Mr. Dyson made his way 
across the little cobble-paved yard to a back door, 
which presumably led to the servants' quarters. Open- 
ing it he found himself inside a small kitchen, and face 
to face with what, judging from her white apron and 
rolled-up sleeves, must be the cook. She was stoop- 
ing over a big pot full of water which she was at- 
tempting to lift on to the fire, and at his entrance 
turned round impatiently, not having succeeded in 
raising her pot from the ground. 

"Is it youp" he said involuntarily, standing still 
with amazement, just within the door. 

" Yes, it is 1," replied Philippa after one moment of 
consternation. Her first impulse had been to turn and 
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flee, to hide under the dresser, inside the dock case- 
anywhere, to get out of sight; the second, on the 
contrary, had been to stand her ground and defiantly 
to brave out the situation. Since it could not be 
masked it had better be ruthlessly exposed. She 
stood now looking at him full, scarlet up to her hair- 
roots, but not flinching before his gaze. 

*' I am so sorry," murmured Mr. Dyson on some un- 
accountable impulse, and likewise flushing with the 
discomfort of the situation. 

" You have come about the embrocation, I suppose," 
said Philippa almost coldly. *' It is very kind of you, 
certainly, but I did not expect you till the after- 
noon." 

Suddenly her color deepened by another shade, and 
she began fumbling at her sleeves, remembering her 
exposed arm*5, towards which his eyes had uncon- 
sciously strayed, for they were well moulded and 
white and as unlike as possible to the typical cook's 
arms. 

*' Have you got the stuff with you ? " she inquired a 
little hastily. 

"Yes, and I only require a linen strip to spread it 
on. Perhaps you " 

"Jem is gone for the milk, but he will be back 
directly." 

*'0h, then, if you will tell one of the other serv- 
ants " 
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"There are no other servants," said Philippa shortly. 
" I shall give you what you need as soon as I am done 
here," and she stooped again towards the big pot, but 
this was too much for Mr. Dyson. 

"Leave that alone!" he said so imperiously that 
Philippa, startled, stood upright, and looked on im- 
passive while he raised the heavy vessel to the posi- 
tion required. " Do you not know that it is madness 
to lift a weight that is beyond your strength?" he 
asked in a tone of almost stern reproof. 

"It has to be done," was all that Philippa found 
presence of mind to say, and she said it with the air of 
a scolded child, and hurriedly adding, " I shall bring 
you the linen," quickly left the kitchen. 

When Bobbin's leg had been made comfortable 
Mr. Dyson, who had been working away with an 
obstinate frown upon his sallow but handsome face, 
went straight back to the kitchen, where he found 
Philippa now occupied with energetically kneading the 
dough for a pie-crust. While washing his hands in 
the water he had asked for he watched her sideways 
and evidently with a critic's eye. 

"You are not taking hold of it the right way," he 
observed after a minute; "more pressure of the ball 
of the hand." 

Philippa looked up in a mixture of astonishment 
and indignation. "How can you possibly know any- 
thing about it ? " 
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*' Through having made my own pie-crusts for a 
dozen years or so. I could qualify for more things 
than you suspect, and a cook is one of them. If you 
will let me get at it for a minute I will soon prove my 
point." 

In sheer amazement Philippa stepped back, and was 
presently looking on incredulously at her visitor's ex- 
ceedingly businesslike operations upon the dough. 
Never had she seen a man to whom everything, from 
relieving a fainting lady to mending a harness or 
kneading a crust, seemed to come so naturally, and 
whom nothing seemed able to embarrass. She could 
not explain him to herself at all. 

** 1 do believe you could make a pudding if you 
tried!" she exclaimed, with an irrepressible laugh, 
unable any longer to resist the humor of the situation. 

"I believe I could, although I have not indulged in 
many puddings until lately. What is coming into this 
pie, by the by ? Would it not be time to see about 
it?" 

*• Scraps," was the laconic reply. 

"Very good things," said Mr. Dyson stoutly, feel- 
ing that he had been indiscreet, and in order to cover 
the situation added with a not quite successful attempt 
at jocularity, " and are you going to eat it all up your- 
self ? " 

"No, of course my sisters will help me." 

Mr. Dyson was silent for a little. 
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*' Is it only in the eating that your sisters help you ? 
Why not in the cooking too ?" 

** Oh, they do, but they are busy with other things 
to-day." 

** It seems to me that they might lend you a hand 
here," he said, with something of a feeling of resent- 
ment against the invisible sisters. 

Philippa flushed anew. "They would if I asked 
them, but Adela is not strong, and Cissy is such a 
child; I am both the oldest and the strongest, so it is 
only natural that I should take all the hard work." 

Mr. Dyson did not see the force of the argument, 
but kept his thoughts to himself as he puzzled in 
silence over the curiously composed household into 
which he had stumbled unawares. 

** Do you live alone with your sisters ?" he asked at 
last abruptly, for beating about the bush was a thing 
not congenial to his nature. 

"Yes; we have lived so for nearly five years." 

"Then you must have begun as children," he ob- 
served, looking at the youthful profile of his fellow- 
worker, now busy with cutting up the meat scraps. 

" I suppose so, but 1 have not felt like a child really 
since mamma died. One of us had to be grown up, 
you know," she added with grave simplicity. " It 
would not have done for us all to remain children." 

" And you have always worked as hard as this ?" 

"Not quite. It was quite bearable until about a 
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year ago, and then — and then, well we got some 
money and lost it all again." Philippa had pulled 
herself up abruptly. It was diflFicult to believe that 
she had said as much as this to a total stranger. If it 
had not been for the earnest attention in the black 
eyes which spoke so reassuringly, not of a vulgar curi- 
osity, but of a genuine fellow-feeling, she could never 
have been so open. She had checked herself now, or 
thought she had done so, but presently, under the in- 
fluence of this earnest attention, she was, by many an 
inadvertent remark, of which she could not know that 
it was being carefully picked up and pieced on to its 
fellows, giving him more glimpses behind the scenes. 
She was aware only that her first embarrassment had 
completely vanished, and that after half an hour more 
nothing could appear more natural than to be making 
a pie in the company of her acquaintance of yesterday. 

** It has only to be put into the oven now," she said 
at last almost gleefully, "and then to be eaten." She 
broke off and looked at him in doubt. "I should like 
to ask you to stop and taste it," she added impulsively 
— "only there won't be enough of it for us all," was 
what she had nearly said, but he spared her the 
words. 

"If my mother was not waiting luncheon for me I 
should certainly claim my share," he interrupted her, 
"and I shall claim it yet, but not to-day." 

After that he went, with many thoughts in his head, 
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and only to return in two days, ostensibly for Bobbin's 
sake, in reality because his interest in the investigation 
begun and sensibly increased. This time it was the 
front door he went in by, and it was Adela who, with 
a feather brush in her hand, which she was rather dis- 
consolately wielding, met him on the threshold. He 
knew the face at once although he had not known Phil- 
ippa's ; necessarily the features of the girl whose uncon- 
scious head, with face upturned, had rested on his arm, 
had imprinted themselves more deeply on his memory 
than those of the sister who had needed no succor, 
and at whom he scarcely had time to glance. The 
discovery only added to the puzzle. These sisters 
whom he had met first in court-dress and then in 
servants' aprons were difficult to range into any 
definite category. That they were ladies was as 
evident as that they were almost paupers, and the 
past season of prosperity as evident as the present 
distress. 

Little by little, as Bobbin's leg slowly healed, the 
veil began to lift from the mystery; for Bobbin's leg 
did not heal without much bandaging and many lo- 
tions, more, probably, than many a far better situated 
donkey enjoys under similar circumstances, and which 
necessitated almost daily visits of the amateur veteri- 
nary surgeon. By dint of bandaging, on one side, 
and investigating on the other, Mr. Dyson had, within 
a few days, become an intimate of Gilham, without 
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stopping to reflect whether it was strictly correct to 
visit girls in this totally unprotected position. In the 
parts of the world he had lived in no one had had time 
to stickle at such nice shades of social propriety, and 
besides the position was altogether too abnormal to be 
measured by conventional rules. So long as he was 
wanted he would come, and when he was no longer 
wanted — well, he supposed he would stay away, but 
could not conceal from himself that the cessation of 
these visits would leave a rather flat feeling behind. 
He was learning a lot about human nature in his inter- 
course with the head of the little republic, and human 
nature had always been his favorite study. Once 
having seen the inside of the house, he had begun to 
understand a good many things which had been dark 
to him before. On almost each visit some trivial cir- 
cumstance gave him a deeper insight into the situation. 

** You do not happen to know anybody who would 
like to have a dog?*' asked Philippa one day, still early 
in their acquaintance. 

"A dog? You cannot want to part with any of 
them, surely ? 1 thought they were the delight of your 
life!" 

"So they are; but some delights become expensive. 
Lately it has occurred to me that it is rather ridicu- 
lous for three peoole to keep seven dogs: it makes ten 
mouths to feed instead of three, you know, and then 
the tax comes to a good deal. 1 really do wonder 
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how it has never struck me before that it is simply 
wicked to keep them." 

After the meeting in the kitchen and the episode of 
the scrap pie, Philippa had felt it useless to keep up 
illusions before their new friend, and had therefore 
taken the part of admitting the truth with a certain 
proud simplicity which was far wiser than she herself 
knew. In theory it would have sounded awful to let 
a stranger in behind the scenes of their present life, in 
practice it was, somehow, not awful at all — ^at least 
with this particular sort of stranger who had evidently 
gone through most of the hardships that a man can go 
through, and tasted of a much worse distress than was 
the sisters' present lot. The discovery that their 
helper was the new owner of Swanmere, the million- 
aire of the neighborhood, had indeed taken Philippa 
considerably aback, but her consternation had not en- 
dured. It was too evident that although rich he had 
not yet forgotten what it was to be poor. In another 
way, however, the discovery had been a disappoint- 
ment, at least to Philippa, and this for a reason which 
she did not attempt to conceal from herself. The 
master of Swanmere, however good-naturedly inclined, 
necessarily belonged to a very different sphere from 
themselves, and would doubtless disappear out of their 
lives very shortly, claimed by other interests ; and al- 
ready Philippa felt that when he went he would take 
something from her that had only come into her life 
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lately, although not quite yet aware of what the true 
name of this something was. Everything was go- 
ing to be taken from her, she told herself in her mo- 
ments of despondency — even the dogs ; for after a hard 
mental struggle she had resolved that this last sacrifice 
should be made. Nothing, in fact, remained to be 
sacrificed, except the dogs, and now they must go — 
all but perhaps Ophelia — so as to squeeze out a little 
more nourishment for Adela, who had never quite re- 
gained her old strength. But the struggle had been 
hard, for if Gilham was dreary now, what would it be 
without these four-footed companions of exile ? 

"1 have thought it all out," she said to Mr. Dyson 
to-day, "and really it is no kindness to keep them. 
Ophelia is the only one with whom a short diet 
agrees; she is ever so much friskier now that those 
folds hang loose about her neck than in London, 
when they were padded as tight as they could hold. 
But with the others it is quite the other way. Just 
look at Jabberwock's ribs almost coming through 
his skin ! Please try and think of a kind home for 
him ! " 

*'If you think my home kind enough 1 shall take 
Jabberwock back with me to-day." 

"Not to-day 1" she said quickly. "Cissy knows 
nothing yet, and it will hurt her fearfully. She must 
be prepared a little; let her h^ve him for one week 
longer! " 
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He looked at her curiously. " And will it hurt you 
less than your sister ? " 

"Perhaps not; but then, you see, I am getting hard- 
ened; it has been my duty, of course, to take the 
worst blows." 

'* I don't see how it can be your duty to take their 
share as well as your own," said Mr. Dyson hotly, 
but she looked at him with such unaffected astonish- 
ment that he was silent. 

"Are you sure you don't mind taking Jabber- 
wock?" she asked anxiously after a minute. "You 
don't think him so very ugly, do you?" 

" I'll take the whole lot of them," was the cheerful 
reply, " if only you will trust them to me — and if only 
we can come to terms," he added, after a scarcely per- 
ceptible moment of hesitation. 

"About what?" 

"About the price, of course," he said lightly, but 
preferring not to look at her. 

"The price?" all the blood rushed suddenly to 
Philippa's face. "You thought I meant to sell them 
to you?" 

" I certainly never imagined that you meant to make 
me a present of six dogs," said Mr. Dyson, aware by 
the tone of her voice that in his over-great desire to 
help he had done an unpardonable thing. "I really 
don't see how I can accept " 

"Then you sha'n't have them!" cried Philippa, 
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facing him with blazing eyes. *'You thought, you 
really thought that 1 was manoeuvring for this ? For 
money ? No; 1 can't take money from you — 1 can't! " 

She did not know how vehemently she had said it 
until she met his astonished gaze. This woman with 
the quivering nostrils and disdainful lips, so contemp- 
tuously spurning the mere idea of a gain which he yet 
knew to be of almost vital importance to her, could 
she actually be the same as the answerer of that 
ridiculous advertisement? The question was in his 
mind as he contemplated her passionately disturbed 
face. The doubt which, since the beginning of their 
acquaintance, had more than once obtruded itself, 
stirred again now. Perhaps, after all, there was a 
mistake somewhere ; might not the photograph be 
as much a fraud as the advertisement itself had 
been? 

"You knew that we are poor," Philippa was say- 
ing, still in that agitated voice, "and therefore you 
thought that we must also be beggars." 

"Miss Venning," he quietly interrupted her, "would 
you do me a favor ? It is merely to take a piece of 
paper and write down the names of the five dogs — 
or is it six ?^in case I forget them before next week. 
If I am to have them gratis so much the better for me; 
Swanmere is in great need of watchdogs, as it is. 
You know perfectly well that I had nothing bad in 
my thoughts when I supposed you meant to sell them. 
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1 think it is a great extravagance to give them away, 
for some of them are very fairly bred, but you shall 
have your way. Here is a piece of paper that will 
do." 

The request was so unexpected and the manner so 
quietly authoritative that the effect was suddenly to 
cool Philippa's abrupt excitement, and to make her 
feel all at once ashamed of what now appeared in the 
light of a merely childish outbreak. Once more suc- 
cumbing to his will, she took the sheet of paper which 
he had pushed toward her, and silently sat down at 
the writing-table, beside which they had been stand- 
ing during the last few minutes. It was a little as- 
tonishing that Mr. Dyson should take so deep an 
interest in the dogs' names, and should stand beside 
her, looking on with such obvious attention while she 
put them to paper, but she did not stop now to reflect 
upon this circumstance. 

Five minutes later, with the sheet in his pocket, he 
had taken his leave somewhat abruptly, and, once at 
home, went straight back to a certain drawer in his 
writing-table. 

"Yes, it is her! " he said aloud in the solitude of the 
smoking-room, having carefully compared the list he 
held with the handwriting of that one laconic letter. 
"It is her, after all!" 

He had ceased to doubt, and he had begun almost to 
understand, for he knew that there are different sorts 
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of madness, and that the madness of self-sacrifice, al- 
though uncommon, is not an unknown form. 

*' Those sisters! those sisters!" he said to himself 
as he pensively refolded the sheet; "they have much 
to answer for indeed, and by their mere existence! " 



CHAPTER XX. 

TWO MOTHERS. 

That evening it so happened that Mr. Dyson was 
dining with Sir Harold Kane, and it likewise happened 
that he was taking in Miss Kane to dinner. 

" Have you ever made a pie-crust?" he asked that 
young lady suddenly, between the soup and the fish. 

Miss Kane raised her pretty brown eyes to his face 
with a look of blank astonishment. 

" A pie-crust ? Dear me, nol What should I make 
a pie-crust for ? " 

"I don't know; some young ladies do. I suppose 
you never go into the kitchen ? " 

"Not very often, certainly; 1 fancy I should only be 
in the way there, and besides — well, 1 really have no 
time." 

*' What makes you so busy ?" he asked, stolidly at- 
tacking his sole. 

"Oh, well, just the usual things. There is always 
some note or other to answer, or somebody in the 
house who needs to be talked to, or a drive to take, 
and then mamma likes me to keep up my piano." 

"Naturally," said Mr. Dyson, with an impenetrable 
face. "All that sort of thing is undoubtedly much 
better for the hands than kneading pie-crusts." 
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Something in his tone awoke a suspicion within her. 
She glanced at him sideways, uneasily. Was it to test 
her housewifely qualities that he had put that leading 
question? Perhaps he was one of those men who 
value their wives according to the puddings they can 
make. She knew that some of them were like that. 
How stupid of her not to have taken her cue at once! 
But, perhaps, it was still time to catch herself up. 

"Of course I don't mean that I never go into the 
kitchen," she hastily exclaimed, flushing a little with 
vexation at her own mistake. " Mamma sometimes 
sends me there with messages to the cook, and when 
1 was small I was very fond of making dolls' tarts. I 
dare say I could revive the taste, if I tried very hard," 
she added with a not very successfully arch glance. 

" It would be a pity to spoil your hands," he said, 
without moving a muscle of his face, and glancing 
down at the pretty white trifles which lay in her lap 
— ^fingers which had never grasped anything heavier 
than a parasol, nor pressed anything harder than piano 
keys. 

"I generally arrange the flowers too," said Miss 
Kane, having cast about in her mind for some other 
commendation which she could truthfully make of 
herself, and not having found anything else, for by 
nature she inclined to sincerity. 

"But surely not those with thorns I Scratches are 
such ugly things I" 
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She began to eat her fish pensively, not quite sure of 
what to make of him, and presently found herself en- 
gaged by her other neighbor. 

Mother and son had barely got outside the gates of 
Kane Park that night when Mrs. Dyson almost too 
carelessly remarked that amber was exactly the color 
for Miss Kane's complexion. 

"Did it not strike you that she was looking ex- 
tremely pretty to-night ?" the old lady inquired after a 
moment, having received neither assent nor denial to 
her first proposition. 

**Yes, she always looks extremely pretty and 
always exactly the same," answered Christopher from 
out of his dark corner. 

It was impossible to see his face, and the tone of his 
voice was not particularly promising, but Mrs. Dyson 
was not one to be easily frightened off. She had not 
failed to notice that the relations between Christopher 
and Miss Kane, which a little while ago had appeared 
to be progressing so satisfactorily, had lately unac- 
countably languished. He had indeed appeared from 
the first more acquiescent than enthusiastic, and was 
probably thinking more of pleasing her than himself, 
yet she knew him too well to believe that he would 
have raised her hopes only to crush them. And he 
was quite aware of how her heart was set not upon 
this marriage in particular, but upon a speedy marriage 
of some sort. If Miss Kane was favored by her it 
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was because she appeared to be the most eligible can- 
didate within reach for the post of daughter-in-law, 
and because she could have no peace until that post 
was filled, being one of those women who can only 
die happy if they die grandmothers. What was it 
that had come in the way of this hope ? This it was 
which she was determined to delay no longer in find- 
ing out. 

"She has a very even temperament certainly," the 
mother now tentatively observed; "but that generally 
counts as an advantage; equanimity staves off many 
disagreeables." 

"As well as variety," finished the son. 

" Variety is not always necessarily pleasant, particu- 
larly if it is brought about by a quick temper and ex- 
citable nerves." 

"Not pleasant, perhaps, but stimulating. You can- 
not pretend to say, mother, that you find Miss Kane 
stimulating ? " 

Mrs. Dyson reflected for a moment before answer- 
ing. By right she ought to have felt depressed by this 
quiet but determined resistance, but, strangely enough, 
she was, on the contrary, feeling elated. To a 
mother's keen eyes this attitude had hope in it; this 
was no mere vague indifference to the whole matri- 
monial question, but rather a methodical opposition to 
the plan which, although never openly discussed, had 
been tacitly admitted between them. Mothers are 
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wily creatures under such circumstances, and already 
this one's mind was at work upon a new idea. 

*M can understand her not appearing so to you/' 
she now remarked; *' not by comparison, that is, with 
the more picturesque and — well, startling people you 
have been meeting in all the corners of the earth." 

"Oh, it's not necessary to be startling exactly, nor 
picturesque either, but 1 do like a woman to have some 
surprises in her. Miss Kane is a perfectly well-regu- 
lated young lady, who, I am sure, has not a single evil 
instinct in her, and who would be certain always to 
do and to say the correct thing and never to lose her 
temper, but that doesn't prevent her being just a little 
like a flat road, of which you can see miles in advance, 
with no hills and no twists, and no occasion for won- 
dering what there is round the next turn, because there 
are no turns." 

The mother stirred a little in her own corner. 

"Oh, and you prefer women with turns in them ?" 

"Most decidedly, unless they lead straight into 
abysses; and 1 also prefer grey eyes to brown," he 
added, quite unnecessarily. 

"I thought it was blue ones you used to have a 
weakness for ? " 

"Blue or grey, or blue-grey, that's best of all; 
there's a particular shade that one can never make up 
one's mind about whether to call it the one or the 
other; that seems to me the most fetching of all," 
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Again Mrs. Dyson's silks rustled in the dark corner. 

**Come, Christopher!" she said light-heartedly, 
*' what else besides the blue-grey eyes ? Let's beguile 
the way by painting a full-length portrait of the ideal 
she. Has she got to be tall or short ? " 

"Taller than Miss Kane, at any rate, and whatever 
she does, she must carry her head well. 1 can't abide the 
ostensibly meek woman with her cheek on her breast. 
Of course she will have to knock under in the long run, 
but 1 would prefer her not to do so quite too easily." 

"Tyrantl" laughed the mother outright and very 
gleefully, and already casting about in her mind for 
the young person among their acquaintance on whom 
these particulars would fit; but there was none that 
would do. A few more skillfully put questions 
elicited more details, but brought no enlightenment, 
and at last, somewhat abruptly, Mrs. Dyson relapsed 
into silence. She had remembered suddenly that 
Christopher had lately spent most of his afternoons 
away from home without volunteering any informa- 
tion on his absence, and had even once or twice been 
late for dinner. On this circumstance she now began 
to ponder. It was not the son only who had a turn 
for observation, and when points of this particular 
class are at issue, feminine acuteness generally carries 
it over masculine. Mrs. Dyson therefore dropped the 
subject, but resolved to keep her eyes and ears ex- 
tremely wide open. 
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So successfully did she do this that two days later 
she was able to observe innocently at the breakfast- 
table that it was a great pity not having found any- 
thing yet for that vacant space above the sideboard. 
The room would not be complete without one more 
picture — a landscape, if possible, since they had kept 
the landscapes in this room. 

" I have been making inquiries," she added, stirring 
her coffee very carefully, '*and I have heard that there 
are some very good landscapes in a house not far from 
here — Gilham or Gilford, or some such name — by a 
Mr. Venning, who was known for his delicate touch 
for foliage. I shall not be quiet until I have seen those 
pieces." 

Christopher flushed all over his thin, sallow face. 

"I should not advise you to try and buy anything 
there J*' he said, smiling a little grimly at the recollec- 
tion of h\% recent snub. 

Mrs. Dyson looked most admirably surprised. "You 
know the Gilham people?" 

"1 met them, at least one of them, accidentally; she 
had had a spill with her donkey-cart, so of course I 
lent a hand." 

"Oh, that suits splendidly; since you are ac- 
quainted, you can take me there this afternoon. 
There is no harm in looking at the pictures, 1 suppose, 
even if 1 am not allowed to buy them ? " 

Christopher, having begun by being startled by the 
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idea, ended by acquiescing eagerly, only to wonder in 
the next moment whether the visit would be welcome 
to the hermits of Gilham. But, once suggested, the 
prospect was too fascinating to be dropped. Vaguely 
he felt that to get Philippa and his mother acquainted 
would somehow be a good thing for himself; he 
would risk even the girl's displeasure to bring about 
this end. 

Accordingly that afternoon Philippa, occupied in 
cleaning her bedroom windows, was startled half out 
of her senses by the sight of the Swanmere carriage, 
footman and all, turning into the dreadful little 
avenue, and, crouching behind the window-curtains, 
saw almost with indignation how Mr. Dyson was 
carefully helping out a white-haired lady in a black 
lace bonnet. To bring his mother here without a word 
of warning. This was nothing short of a rank treason. 

"Run down, first, Adela!" she said to Her sister. 
" You've at least got a whole skirt on, while my 
gathers are coming down. I can't possibly appear in 
this Great Pig state. I'll be as quick as 1 can and I'll 
send Cissy after you." 

So Adela, in great trepidation, was the first to be 
scrutinized by the keen but friendly black eyes of the 
visitor. 

"Pretty enough for anything," Mrs. Dyson was 
mentally commenting as she shook hands with the 
girl; "but there can be no doubt whatever about the 
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color of her eyes; they are far too distinctly blue for 
any question to be raised on the point, and she herself 
as distinctly belongs to the meek category; not many 
more surprises in her, 1 should think, than in Ethel 
Kane." 

Cissy came next. 

**Too fair by half," she inwardly decided. **She 
never had a taste for point coloring. Can I be on 
a wrong track, after all? There is only one more 
chance remaining." 

It was only some ten minutes later that the appear- 
ance of the eldest Miss Venning put Mrs. Dyson's 
mind at rest. In the moment that she entered the 
room a great certitude fell upon the mother's spirit. 
Even before she had ascertained the exact shade of the 
eyes she felt sure that she had come to the right place 
after all. ''Turns enough here, I should fancy," she 
reflected, "and surprises too, perhaps more than he 
counts on; but I suppose he knows his own business 
best, and she's twice as handsome as Ethel." 

"My father's pictures?" said Philippa, answering 
what Mrs. Dyson had skillfully turned into an apology 
for her visit. "Do you really care to see them? 
Have you heard of them ? " She flushed with 
pleasure as she spoke. Any tribute to her father's 
memory was sure of awaking her sympathy. She 
had always dimly understood that he was one of the 
unappreciated of the earth. 
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"We have very few^ remaining; most of them were 
sold lately ; but there are two small ones in the next 
room which I can show you." 

A minute later Philippa, with ill-concealed pride, 
was pointing out to her visitor the two river pieces, 
which were indeed little gems of their kind. 

** Somebody once said that his sunshine was the 
only real sunshine in England," she explained eagerly, 
and turning at this moment was astonished to find the 
visitor's eyes fixed, not on the picture, but on her own 
face. She reddened a little under the scrutiny, al- 
though aware that it was not inimical, and on her side 
noted that the shrunken but mobile face which looked 
out from under the fluffy white hair was the sort of 
face that you immediately took on trust, either with 
or without your will. With a pang of regret the 
thought shot through her how fortunate Mr. Dyson 
was still to have a mother. 

"And are there no other pictures of your father's 
here ?" Mrs. Dyson was inquiring meanwhile. 

"Only mamma's portrait; perhaps you did not 
notice it in the drawing-room." 

"Oh, I should like to see that," the visitor said 
more vivaciously. " I fear that there is no chance for 
me, though 1 had hoped to obtain one for Swanmere, 
but, do show me your mother!" 

The drawing-room was empty when they came 
back to it, Mr. Dyson having, according to what he 
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felt to be his duty, made his way to the stables, and 
Adela and Cissy having retired to the kitchen to see 
about tea. 

"This is mamma," said Philippa, standing still be- 
fore the cane and acorn frame, and looking up wist- 
fully into the beloved face above. 

Mrs. Venning, although barely forty, had been an 
old woman already when this portrait was painted, 
and the bunch of violets she held between her hands 
contrasted strangely with the faded, unyouthful face. 

"She is not like you," was all Mrs. Dyson said, 
after a moment's silence, but at the same moment 
Philippa felt her fingers gently pressed between the 
kid-enclosed ones of her companion, and a wave of 
something warm surged over her lonely heart. 

It was a wonderfully long visit for a first one, and 
wonderfully free from awkwardness, considering the 
circumstances. Mrs. Dyson seemed at least as easy 
to get on with as her son, and her interest in every- 
thing was extraordinary, almost inexplicable; for she 
insisted, not only on seeing the convalescent Bobbin, 
but also all the dogs, six of whom, as somewhat to 
her consternation she had gathered from Philippa, 
were by and by to become inmates of Swanmere. 
There was a stroll taken in the garden, too, whose 
neglected appearance on this sunshiny spring day 
looked somehow more picturesque than pitiable, and 
during which the entertainment of the chief visitor 
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naturally fell to Philippa's share. In the course of the 
afternoon she gained the indefinite impression that 
Mrs. Dyson liked her, but it was only at parting that 
the impression became a certainty. 

**I — 1 am afraid I cannot well return your visit," she 
said with some hesitation, as she helped her visitor 
with her cloak. " My sisters and I do not go out at 
all now." 

** No need to," briskly replied Mrs. Dyson. " F pre- 
fer coming here if you will let me," and then, almost 
to her consternation, Philippa felt a quick little kiss 
fall on her cheek, while her hands were even more 
warmly grasped than they had been before her moth* 
er's picture. 

" Remember, that if you want books or anything, 
you've only got to write me a line; Tm your nearest 
neighbor and therefore it's my business to look after 
you a bit — books, or music, or flowers, good advice — 
just anything that your mother would have given you 
if she had been alive, and that she can't give you now." 

And almost immediately after that she was gone, 
and Philippa was standing on the doorstep looking 
after the carriage, and with a vague but pleasant feel- 
ing of surprise moving within her. 

As for the mother, she went home happy that day, 
and not thinking at all of Miss Kane. Was not Chris- 
topher rich enough now to marry whom he liked ? 
But oh, could he not be a little quicker about it ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE EMIGRANTS. 

It was probably with the view of helping him to b^ 
quicker about it that Mrs. Dyson, on reaching home, 
immediately began to make a selection of books 
and music that would be likely to suit her new 
girl friends at Gilham, and completely absorbed by 
the finishing details of the new home, she began sud- 
denly to find time for taking drives, which generally 
went in one direction, and for which she frequently 
requested her son's company. 

The weeks that followed were perhaps the happiest 
time in Philippa's life, although she did not stop to 
analyze in what exactly her happiness consisted, nor 
dared to speculate upon the possible time of its dura- 
tion. She knew only that the dreariness was gone 
from Gilham ; that, for the first time since her mother's 
death, she felt that she was not quite alone in the 
world, that she had friends at hand on whom she 
could rest. Mr. Dyson was a quite different sort of 
family friend from what Lord Maurice Berners had 
been, and in her private mind Cissy found him not 
half so amusing, too serious and earnest altogether, 
and quite dreadfully elderly, but even she could not 
deny that it was pleasant to have the run of the Swan- 
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mere conservatory and grape-house, and under the in- 
fluence of these new interests began to recover a little 
of her former spirits. 

And yet just now there was a very bitter moment 
impending, for the day had arrived on which the six 
dogs were to be transferred from Gilham to Swan- 
mere. After many earnest discussions between Phil- 
ippa and Mr. Dyson it had been decided to do the 
thing in one move. It would be kinder, even to Cissy, 
as Mr. Dyson argued, since it would spare her the 
slow torture of seeing her pets dwindle one by one. 

"I have heard it stated by people who have tried it 
on their own persons," he advanced as an argument, 
**that if you have several teeth to pull it is much 
easier to have them all out at one sitting. After the 
first two you feel nothing I am told ; and I fancy it 
must be the same with other sorts of wrenches." 

To the dogs, certainly, the wholesale arrangement 
was kinder, since, being transferred in a lump, they 
could not well pine for want of companionship. 

Cissy had begun by savagely rebelling, but had 
ended by acquiescing, quelled by Philippa's inexor- 
able determination, and perhaps also moved by the 
hope of getting a little more to eat when the dogs 
were gone. For two days she went about with 
swollen eyes that hurt Philippa far more than they 
did her, and which painfully distressed good Mrs, 
Dyson, 
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"It does seem a shame to part them from their 
dogs, just because of forty-five shillings a year," she 
had said one day to her son during the homeward 
drive; but Mr. Dyson appeared a little callous on the 
subject. 

" I fancy they will get over it — they and the dogs," 
he remarked, without any symptons which might have 
betrayed pity. 

" And you are really going to carry them all off ? " 

"Certainly, since I have been particularly requested 
to do so. It is absurd that they should starve them- 
selves because of those animals." 

Mrs. Dyson looked at him sideways without being 
able to come to any satisfactory conclusion concerning 
his expression, and quietly dropped the subject. 
Most joyfully would she have furnished those forty- 
five shillings wanted for the tax, but with what right 
could she offer them ? 

The day of parting had been deferred more than 
once, but it had come at last, and found Philippa alone 
at home. Adela and Cissy had started for a long walk 
on the downs, preferring to avoid at least the last 
dreadful moment. Awaiting the Swanmere carriage, 
Philippa wandered out into the garden, accompanied 
for the last time by the dogs, who, freshly washed 
and combed, gambolled about her, in gleeful uncon- 
sciousness of impending fate. At this season ever 
the Gilham garden was not without its charm. True, 
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the long straight paths were painfully weedy, but it 
was the time of year when nothing green is quite un- 
welcome, not even weeds ; the untidy hedges were al- 
ready riotously green, and in every corner the violets 
had opened their deep blue eyes. The Gilham violets 
had a history of their own, being one and all descend- 
ants of those which figured, in Mrs. Venning's por- 
trait. She had been one of those gentle creatures who 
have few strongly pronounced tastes, but one of them 
had been for violets, and as. her slightly fantastical hus- 
band had pretended to find a certain likeness between 
her and this proverbially retiring flower, he insisted on 
painting her with a bunch of them in her hand. 
None of the violets in the neighborhood being deep 
enough in color to suit his taste, a few plants had been 
procured, had furnished the necessary models, and 
ended by overrunning the garden. Philippa knew 
where all the biggest and most scented tufts grew ; she 
had stuck a bunch in her belt and another in her hair, 
and was stooping to gather more when the gravel 
crunched sharply just on the other side of the leafy 
screen. She straightened herself hastily, and saw that 
Mr. Dyson was close at hand. 

'* You have come for the dogs ?" she asked, turning 
a little pale at the nearness of the crisis. For the first 
time Mr. Dyson's visit brought only a mixed pleasure 
with it. 

" The dogs ? " he repeated a little blankly. *' Yes, 
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to be sure; of course it is the dogs I have come 
for." 

"And your mother ? Is she here too ? " 

" She is at home to-day. And your sisters ? " 

"They are out." 

" Then you are alone ? " 

"Quite alone," said Philippa, and at the sound of 
her own words she felt a sudden new dread come over 
her, of a sort she had never known before. 

"You shall have the dogs immediately," she said, 
with an unaccountable sense of flurry. 

" Why immediately ? Is it they you are in such a 
hurry to get rid of, or me ? I seem to remember that 
there is a bench somewhere about here, and I have a 
mind to take a rest upon it if you will let me." 

The bench was the same on which Philippa had sat 
last November with Evelyn, on the day of the latter's 
unexpected return, and when mist had been hanging 
on the twigs, instead of the freshness of young leaves. 
Silently she led the way to it, and still in silence sat for 
some moments beside him, wondering how it was 
that, whereas conversation was generally so easy, she 
could think of nothing to say to him to-day, and con- 
scious of his eyes upon her. Suddenly she remem- 
bered the violets in her hair, and colored with vexation. 
Must it not look as though she had decked herself out 
expressly for him ? Well, and why had she put that 
bunch there just to-day and quite against her habit, not 
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belonging to the order of young women who can 
scarcely bear to see a flower without sticking it some- 
where about their persons ? She did not know, and 
only knew that she felt half-inclined to pluck them out 
and throw them on the gravel. 

"Your sisters have taken leave of the emigrants, I 
presume ? " remarked Mr. Dyson after a rather long 
pause. 

"Yes they preferred to find them gone to seeing 
them go.*' 

"Exactly, so they left you to bear the brunt of the 
moment. 1 wonder to what extent the dogs will ap- 
prove of Swanmere." 

"More than of Gilham, probably," said Philippa, 
unable to keep a little bitterness out of her voice, for 
indeed her heart was heavy within her. 

"There will be plenty of mice for them to hunt," 
went on Mr. Dyson, in a leisurely tone, whose even- 
ness certainly did not betray much sympathy with the 
pangs she was undergoing; "the old house is over- 
run with them, and birds to chase, too, in case they 
go in for that sort of sport." 

"And yet you will have to keep them very well 
locked up at first for fear of desertions," said Philippa 
almost sharply, vaguely irritated, as well as un- 
pleasantly surprised by this unexpected callousness. 
" Dogs do not always know what is best for them, and 
they are fond of us, and still have to get fond of you." 
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Tears started to her eyes as she said it, for just then 
Jabberwock laid his black and tan head on her knee 
and looked up questioningly into her face, as though 
with a sudden presentiment of parting. 

"Oh, it's out of sight out of mind generally with 
dogs as well as with people," said Mr. Dyson cheer- 
fully. 

She turned upon him her indignant eyes, still veiled 
with tears, and saw that he was smiling — positively 
smiling, and at such a moment as this! 

"Mr. Dyson I " she stammered, "I don't understand 
you." 

He blew away the single violet he had been holding 
between his teeth, and his face became very grave, 
graver even than was its wont. 

"You shall immediately, but tell me first: Why will 
you insist on tearing out your own hearts by parting 
with your four-footed friends ? " 

"But I have told you why, over and over again; 
surely you understand " 

" I understand that Gilham is no fit place for them, 
but neither is it for you. Why should you not go on 
being their mistress ? " 

"1 cannot be that " 

"You can, by becoming mine as well, and that of 
Swanmere. Tell me, Philippa, would it be very diffi- 
cult for you to make up your mind to emigrate along 
with them ? " 
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With the last words only his eyes began to shine, to 
shine and to burn so deeply into hers that she did not 
know how to bear the strength of them, and yet could 
not look away. What his phrase might have left 
obscure those black eyes of his were making unmis- 
takably clear. Not a sound did she utter, but only 
stared blankly, too dizzy both mentally and physically 
to collect her thoughts, far less words. If this as- 
tounding possibility had ever crossed her mind, it had 
always appeared too great and too inconceivable a 
happiness to come true outside of a fairy tale. And 
yet, during the few moments that she sat quite still, 
her hands, of which he had quietly possessed himself, 
violets and all, lying passive in his, she began, despite 
her bewilderment, dimly to understand why she had 
been so happy ever since February. 

And although she did not speak the man beside her 
had got his answer, and knew that he might dare to 
take her in his arms, and there, in the shelter of the 
welcome green screen, to press upon her lips the kiss 
of betrothal. He was not diffident by nature, and al- 
though Philippa herself had not known her own secret 
until this moment, he had during the last month come 
very near to guessing the truth, for Philippa always 
remained bad at concealment, and besides, how hide a 
secret of whose existence you are not clearly aware! 

When Adela and Cissy came back from their walk 
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they were astonished to be met by Jabberwock at the 
door, and to find the house as full of dogs as ever. 
There could, of course, be no objection to Mr. Dyson 
leaving them under the care of his future wife. 

"But surely he's miles too old for you!" was 
Cissy's frankly astonished comment, on having 
grasped the actual state of the case. 

"1 don't know how old he is," said Philippa, with 
blissful indifference to the point mooted; '*! only 
know, that he is — well, just, himself." 

'* But he has got white hairs among the black! " 

" Has he ? Well, then I like white hairs." 

But presently another view of the case came to Cissy. 

"Then we needn't have gone to London after all," 
she remarked, having come partially to her senses; 
" since it seems that the thing can be managed here as 
well- as there. Oh, Phil, do you realize what this 
means to us all ? It seems to me — ^to put the matter 
into a nutshell — that we've reached dry land." 

In the great season of depression Cissy had almost 
lost her propensity for putting things into nutshells, 
but under the influence of this marvellous event the 
old instinct stirred again. 

"I realize nothing except that 1 am happy," said 
Philippa, with the languid dreaminess of a great and 
new happiness. "Yes, I suppose we are saved if it 
comes to that, but that is not what makes me happy." 

But this unthinking and irresponsible sense of happi- 
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ness had lasted only a few days when a reawakening 
sense of duty roused her from her first bliss. 

'* Christopher," she said, one afternoon, very early 
in their engagement, '* of course you must understand 
one thing: in marrying me you also marry my sisters; 
it would be vile and selfish of me to become your wife 
unless you promise to help me to look after them." 

"I understood that from the first," he replied, with 
the shadow of a smile visible under the brown mous- 
tache. *' Is this the hardest condition you have to 
make? Let's have it out all at once; what else is 
expected of me?" 

"To find a husband for Adela, of course," laughed 
Philippa, in sheer light-heartedness ; *'and a nice one, 
mind you, for she is terribly difficult to please." 

'*! shall do my best. Swanmere holds a good lot 
of people; if we give her sufficient choice perhaps we 
may hit off her taste in time. And how about Cissy ? 
Is she not to have a husband too ? " 

Philippa looked at Cissy, just then passing at a little 
distance — for in this weather it was impossible to sit 
anywhere but in the garden — and did not answer at 
once. 

"Tell me," she said unexpectedly, "do you not 
find that Cissy is getting more and more like Adela ? 
Of course she'll never be quite so pretty, but she cer- 
tainly has improved wonderfully, and it's quite the 
same style of looks, only a shade lighter." 
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" Well, and what of that ? " 

** 1 was only thinking, there was somebody in Lon- 
don who liked Adela very much and was awfully cut 
up because she couldn't manage to like him. He 
hasn't dropped us quite yet, and 1 even hear from him 
sometimes, and now supposing Cissy turns into a 
second Adela " 

** I see. We'll get a room ready for him at Swan- 
mere. Does he like north or south ? " 

"But not until Cissy has gone on improving a 
little more, and perhaps it would be safer to get 
Adela safely out of the way first. Then, as for 
Evelyn " 

It was not until plans for Evelyn and Ralph's future 
had likewise been shaped that Philippa began to feel 
that she had a right to her happiness; she knew now 
that she was not going to be happy alone. 

'*And for yourself.^" asked Mr. Dyson, while from 
between his half-closed eyelids he watched her grace- 
ful and ever-moving head which the sunshine had 
gilded into a semblance of Adela's, '* have you no proj- 
ects to make for yourself? no wishes to bring for- 
ward ? " 

She opened her eyes upon him in astonishment. 

'* But all this is for myself, of course, since it is for 
them." 

Mr. Dyson laughed quite gaily. "The very answer 
I expected; you haven't an idea how well I know you 
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already. Be warned and never attempt to have secrets 
from me; Td see through them far too easily." 

"How could I want to have secrets from you?" 
began Philippa hotly, and then a little abruptly broke 
off. At that moment she had recollected that there 
was one secret between them, one episode in her life 
of which he knew nothing, and of which she did not 
believe that she ever could have the courage to tell 
him. Lately she had been too busy with her happi- 
ness to give any thoughts to that rash act in Novem- 
ber, which for so long had preyed upon her mind, but 
at the sound of his words the ghost had started from 
its grave, and having looked it in the face Philippa 
knew that her peace could not again be as it had been 
until this moment; how could it be, with that dark 
spot between her and the man she loved with all the 
ardor of her young and untouched heart ? 

"You have become wonderfully pensive," his voice 
said beside her and she started guiltily, half believing 
that he had already read to the very ground of her 
thoughts. 

From that moment forward there began for Phil- 
ippa a period of mental uneasiness which gradually 
amounted to torture. At night she would fall asleep 
with the vague hope that the matter would perhaps 
appear in a different light next morning, and would 
awake again conscious of some cloud on the horizon, 
whose form she could not immediately recognize, but 
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v/hich with each day loomed forth more threateningly. 
The disgrace of what she had done appeared to her 
ten times blacker than formerly, since she saw in it 
now not only a want of self-respect but also a treason 
to the man she loved, now that she knew what it was 
to love. Ought he not in common truth and justice 
to know what the woman he was going to marry was 
capable of? Would he even marry her if he was 
aware of all ? Better, surely, to keep her lips sealed 
than risk the loss of her whole happiness. Yet even 
her sealed lips could be no absolute guarantee of ob- 
livion, since she had an accomplice. How terrible 
was the thought that somewhere in the world, some- 
where in England, an unknown man possessed that 
fatal picture, perhaps still undestroyed, and that one of 
those queer and unlucky chances of which she had 
heard and read so often might show it her again — in a 
stranger's hands! 

With such intensity did these doubts and fears and 
alarms weigh upon Philippa that she began to come 
down to breakfast with heavy eyelids and bloodless 
lips. In proportion to its vehemence the struggle 
could only be short; and whereas she had begun by 
imagining that she could keep her secret a very few 
days convinced her that the feat was above her 
strength. 

It was one day at Swanmere where all three sisters 
were spending the afternoon in order to inspect Phil- 
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ippa's future home, which of course was also to be 
theirs, that she suddenly found courage to risk every- 
thing. 

They had been all over the house and gardens, the 
day was warm, and Philippa, tired with admiring and 
questioning, was resting in one of the low, deep chairs 
of the smoking-room. For the first time that after- 
noon she was alone with her betrothed, for Mrs. 
Dyson, who always did the right thing at the right 
moment, had taken the girls off to the conservatory. 
Reposing in that delightful easy-chair, with the signs 
of comfort and luxury all around her, her head full of 
all the exquisite things she had seen, and which were 
so soon to be hers, with the man she was learning to 
love better every day sitting at two paces from her 
and seeking to meet her eyes, a sudden feeling of 
desperation came over Philippa. No, it was impos- 
sible to bear so much happiness so long as that black 
cloud stood between them, to be believed in, to be 
trusted so entirely, and to know herself a fraud all the 
time. 

"Christopher," she said abruptly, almost shrilly in 
the silence of the room, *' we cannot go on like this; 
you shall know the truth to-day, whatever happens 
afterwards." 

" The truth about what ? " 

He looked across at her, momentarily startled. 

*' About myself, of course." 
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"Have you hidden anything from me?" he asked 
quickly, and more sternly than she had thought he 
could speak, although she already knew that he could 
be stern. Her heart sank at the tone, but nothing 
could make her now recoil. 

'* Yes, I have hidden something. You see it is not 
true that I cannot keep secrets from you, for I have 
kept this: perhaps you will not be able to forgive me, 
but it is better that you should know it now when you 
still have time to break with me, if you think that it is 
too bad to be got over. Do not look at me so hard, 
Christopher, or I will never have courage to speak. I 
once did something that 1 am sure you will think 
dreadful, because I think it dreadful myself. Tell me, 
Christopher, have you ever heard of a matrimonial ad- 
vertisement ? '* 

If she had dared to look at him she would have seen 
how with the last words the strain on his face had 
suddenly relaxed, while the brown moustache quivered 
suspiciously. 

'* 1 have heard of such things," he said in his usual 
voice. 

**Then listen, and please don't interrupt until I am 
done, or 1 shall never have courage to start over again." 

Leaning back in her chair, with hands tightly 
clasped over her eyes so as not to see his face, Philippa 
told him brokenly yet distinctly of that dreadful day in 
November, and of what it had pushed her to, stating 
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the facts briefly, not extenuating her rashness, and dis- 
daining to apologize for that moment of madness. 
The last word of her confession spoken she held her 
breath and listened, waiting, with clenched teeth and 
set lips, for her sentence. But nothing came, and still 
nothing came, until after one awful minute she 
impetuously dropped her hands and looked across 
questioningly at her judge. To her amazement she 
met his eyes fixed upon her, full neither of surprise 
nor horror, but only of deep, unmistakable, compassion. 

" You— you don't think it so dreadful ?" she asked 
in trepidation, not daring yet to believe. 

"Poor child I" was all he said; "it has been too 
hard a burden for you; but, thank God, my shoulders 
are strong." And at that moment it seemed to her al- 
most as if that which made the black eyes so bright 
could only be tears. 

"Oh, Christopher, and you mean to say that you 
can forgive me ? and you don't think me quite vile 
and horrid ? " 

"Not quite," he said, with a smile that did her more 
good than the words. 

For a minute she sat silent, struggling to recover her- 
self from .the shock of relief, then another cloud passed 
through her eyes. 

" But the photograph," she said at last; "that can- 
not be undone; the thought that it is somewhere loose 
in the world will never leave me quite in peace, " 
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" What was the photograph like ?" 

"A cabinet picture in riding habit and hat: and un- 
fortunately very like me." 

Mr. Dyson was sitting near his writing-table; while 
she spoke he had half turned in his chair, and, stretch- 
ing out one hand, had opened a drawer. 

"Is this the one by any chance ? " he asked, holding 
towards her a cabinet portrait. 

Philippa, amazed, took the picture and stared at her 
own face, then back again at his. 

" I don't understand; I did not give you this ?" 

" Don't be too sure of that. Look at the back." 

She turned it round mechanically and saw that close 
to the top something had been written and then 
scratched out, evidently with a not over-sharp knife. 
The photograph she had sent to the Times, had borne 
a date at the back, having originally been destined for 
some London friend; she could distinctly remember 
the feverish haste with which she had eradicated it on 
that fateful morning, and recognized even the shape 
of the scratch. 

"Then you mean to say " 

" 1 only mean to say that matrimonial advertisements, 
although not a thing I approve of generally, may have 
their use in life," said Mr. Dyson, with his usual 
equanimity. 

"To put the matter in a nutshell," pronounced 
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Cissy, when summing up events later on; "it was 
London that did it, after all; because, don't you see, if 
we hadn't gone to London we'd never have spent the 
money, and if we'd not spent the money you'd never 
have been desperate enough to answer that advertise- 
ment, and if you hadn't answered the advertisement 
Mr. Dyson would probably never have looked at you 
twice, nor remembered your face a bit better than he 
did after the Drawing Room." 
And Philippa could not but assent. 
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